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INTRODUCTION: ART, ICON, PRINT £l> 


The best-known print in early times was certainly the miraculous woodcut 
of Forli in northeastern Italy that became known as Our Lady of the Fire. 

It is the subject of the earliest monograph on a printed picture . . . 

Giuliano Bezzi’s II Fuoco Trionfante, printed in 1637 at Forli. ... By 
1636 eighteen thousand scudi had been spent to complete a charming 
chamber [in the cathedral to house the Madonna of the Fire] about 
twenty-five feet square under a cupola fifty feet high - the world’s first and 
still handsomest print room. 

A. Hyatt Mayor, “The First Famous Print” 1 

The woodcut known as the Madonna of the Fire ( Color Plate I) was never kept 
in a print room. Nailed to a wall in a schoolteacher’s house in Forli early in its 
history, in 1428 this image of the Madonna and Child surrounded by other 
saints and holy scenes was taken into the city’s cathedral after surviving an 
accidental but devastating fire at the schoolhouse - an event that was under¬ 
stood by the local population as a miracle. This print remains in Forli’s 
cathedral today, preserved in a tabernacle over the altar in the chapel dedicated 
to it, so for all we know of its existence, the woodcut was seen and stored in 
either a domestic or ecclesiastical setting. But A. Hyatt Mayor, the mid-twenti¬ 
eth-century curator of prints at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, makes clear 
through his use of hyperbole one of the longstanding tensions in the discussions 
of this print. As a work of art, displayed in the modern museum; a printed 
image, kept in a cabinet of pictures produced with a printing press and other 
works on paper; and a cult icon, the focus of organized communal religious 
devotion; the Madonna of the Fire occupies the intersection of three potent 
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Color Plate I. Madonna of the Fire. Cathedral of Santa Croce, Forli, Italy. 
Photo: Liverani 


categories of manufactured things: the nexus of aesthetics, technology, and 
religion. This triple ambivalence makes the Madonna of the Fire both an 
uncomfortable and a riveting subject for an art historian. 

This is of course not to say that the overlapping categories of art, icon, and 
print have been neglected by art history, though they have usually been studied 
in pairs. Bartsch’s figure of the peintre-graveur, the artist who paints and also 
makes prints which are therefore also art works, on the one hand, and the 
concept of the reproductive print, ever a second-hand copy of a more illustrious 
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original, on the other, were really different sides of what has been a long¬ 
standing debate about the status of the printed picture as a work of art. Recent 
studies, including my earlier work on Raphael and Marcantonio Raimondi, have 
sought to demonstrate that some Renaissance prints, even when not engraved 
by a painter, were indeed works of art. ’ Other scholars have emphasized the 
prints that functioned primarily as means of visual communication; designated 
by the period term imago contrafacta, these prints served primarily as bearers of 
information. 4 

Considerations of printing in the service of religion also have a distinguished 
historiography. Elizabeth Eisenstein argued in her groundbreaking 1979 book, 
The Printing Press as an Agent of Change, that the Protestant Reformation was 
possible in part due to print’s ability to effect a broad and timely dissemination 
of texts and images. More recent scholars have reversed the equation to suggest 
that Reformation practices developed a reading public for printed texts and have 
extended the analysis to England and France. 6 If the effects of Luther’s 
1522 New Testament have been long studied, recent discussions of the King 
James Bible have suggested that the motivations behind that 1611 printed 
English translation were part of the newly ascended James I’s plan “to establish 
a degree of religious uniformity in his kingdoms.”' Beyond these studies, the 
uses of early European printed pictures in religious devotion have recently been 
explored by scholars including Rainer Schoch, Peter Parshall, David Areford, 
and Walter Melion. These and other scholars have focused their attention on 
the relationships between print and early modern religion - even if the study of 
print and the cult icon per se has not been extensively undertaken, and recently 
indeed undercut as what Michael Cole and Rebecca Zorach called an 
“abstracted, ‘chastened’ image.” 

Furthermore, Alexander Nagel and Christopher Wood have highlighted 
late-fifteenth-century prints, such as the Madonna in the Robe of Wheat Ears, 
which bear self-referential inscriptions stating, in this instance, “The image is 
the image of Our Beloved Lady when she was in the temple” [ Das bild ist unser 
lieben frauen bild als sie in dent tempel war\. Prior to print, according to Nagel 
and Wood, handmade objects could be part of an unending substitutional 
chain of objects in which every one was interchangeable with any other, all 
of them referring ineluctably to a remote origin. During the course of the 
fifteenth century, this perfect interchangeability was rendered impossible by 
print’s specificity and the type of self-conscious captioning exemplified by the 
inscription on the Madonna in the Robe of Wheat Ears woodcut: if a painted 
copy of a Marian icon could be a substitute, in Wood’s words, “effectively 
identical to the others,” a woodcut of that icon printed around 1500 in 
Pforzheim in southwest Germany “does not quite dare to offer itself as such 
a token [of substitution]. . . . Print converted devotion into an antiquarian 
project.” ' In this way the chain of substitution was broken by print during the 
fifteenth century, after which instead of being “substitutive,” works became 
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“performative,” with their discrete moment of origin arising from their 
maker’s productive performance. Rather than focusing on this cataclysmic 
role, this study looks at Forli’s Madonna of the Fire as a case of an early- 
fifteenth-century print, which as an icon, subscribes exactly to the strategy of 
substitution: the exact date of its material facture is hardly of any importance 
to its early viewers compared to its potent link to other Marian icons and 
ultimately to Mary herself. 

This brings us to art and the sacred image, an issue that is especially vexed in 
Italian Renaissance art, ever since Jacob Burckhardt’s mid-nineteenth-century 
characterization of the Italian Renaissance as a secular phenomenon. For sacred 
art to function, Burckhardt wrote in the Cicerone: “The religious element can 
only assert itself by claiming absolute sway. In itself a negative quantity, it 
shrinks to nothing when brought into contact with the profane; and when 
profane elements are purposely introduced into art the picture necessarily 
ceases to be religious.” 1 Thus, early Renaissance art with its depiction of details 
from daily life in biblical narratives became, in Burckhardt’s influential view, 
essentially removed from religious concerns. 

If Aby Warburg’s expansive scholarship on, for example, ex votos in fifteenth- 
century Florence refocused art historical attention on sacred images, a pair of 
influential studies published around 1990 continued to emphasize a clear dis¬ 
tinction between art and icon in the period roughly between the early fifteenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the time frame of my book. David Freedberg’s 
The Power of Images, first published in 1989, provided a provocative analysis of 
“powerful images,” both religious and erotic across an extensive chronological 
span - but insisted in its very first sentence that, “this book is not about the 
history of art.” 1 The following year, Hans Belting’s study, Bild mid Knit, 
posited a rupture in which the icon “lost power” at the Reformation, when a 
picture was seen as unacceptably imprecise compared to the literal and therefore 
authentic word of God. “Into [the image’s] place steps art," writes Belting, with 
its concomitant emphasis on aesthetic experience. Though Belting acknow¬ 
ledged that “there is no such thing as a historical caesura” and suggested that 
in Catholic Italy at least a “double view of the image” as both “receptacles of the 
holy” and “expressions of art” could coexist even after the Reformation, the 
1994 English translation of his book was subtitled, “a history of the image 
before the era of art.” 14 

In the past decade, art historians have taken up the challenge to nuance the 
overstated concept of a clean break between sacred images and art in the early 
modern period. Some have, for instance, worked on clarifying how the role of 
the altarpiece changed in the aftermath of Luther to respond to new religious 
conditions both north and south of the Alps 1 ' and re-examined early modern 
iconoclasm and its aftermath. ’ Other scholars have shifted focus to explore the 
suggestion Belting had left hanging: that in early modern Italy a painting or 
sculpture could be both a work of art and an object meant for religious devotion. 
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Rather than positing a replacement of one type of thing for the other, one could 
study, “the sacred image in the age of art,” as Marcia Hall put it in the title of 
her 2010 study. Thus, my book joins the growing literature on sacred images in 
early modern Italy by Hall and others. Taken together, this scholarship 
promises a new and subtler understanding of the double work of the sacred 
image, which in Hall’s words, “serves two masters, art and the Church.” 18 

In my focus on a sacred, printed, work of art, I am answering Paul Hills’s call 
to question art history’s seemingly natural categories.''' The Madonna of the 
Fire exceeds any single paradigm of art or icon or print; this study therefore 
embraces the intersections between them. Yet Forli’s Madonna of the Fire is a 
signal object for scholarly analysis, not only because it simultaneously calls into 
consideration all three categories of art, icon, and print, but also because it 
compels us to interrogate what art history can and in some cases should do. For 
far more than a master painting, for example, the Madonna of the Fire is 
recalcitrant in responding to the traditional approaches of art history. In a 
discipline that has centuries-deep roots in the study of the creator, the great 
artist’s biography, this work’s maker is now unknown and unnamed even in its 
earliest surviving descriptions. Italian Renaissance art history has its long 
favored locales, but this study is focused not on Florence, Rome, or Venice, 
nor even the cultured courts of Urbino or Mantua, but rather a small city 
southeast of Bologna. Forli swung between Ghibelline commune to papal state, 
spending most of the three centuries between the building of the school in 
which the print first hung to the completion of the chapel in which it remains 
enshrined today in a state of war. Historian Eric Cochrane called Forli the 
“most misgoverned” of the chronically misgoverned cities of the Romagna. 
This bloody and chaotic history meant that Forli could not provide the political 
and social stability enjoyed by Florence, for example, which renders distin¬ 
guished artmaking possible: indeed its most famous native artist, Melozzo da 
Forli, spent most of his career outside his home town. 

Finally, two already mentioned characteristics of the Madonna of the Fire 
would seem to position it on the margins of art historical inquiry. First, the 
Madonna of the Fire is not a painting but a print. Art theory and practice long 
excluded printmakers from the official academies of art and placed history 
painting at the top of a still powerful hierarchy of media; in parallel, art 
history has relegated the study of printed things into what sometimes remains 
a highly specialized and insular subspecialty. Even within traditional print 
connoisseurship, which prizes pristine early impressions of engravings or etch¬ 
ings, it is a soiled, hand-colored woodcut with a damaged bottom edge. Second, 
the Madonna of the Fire was never really a quintessential museum piece, but 
rather first an object of pious attention, and then the center of a Christian local 
cult. Mayor’s hyperbole was part of a rhetorical maneuver working against this 
grain in order to embed his discussion of the Madonna of the Fire and its 
ecclesiastical environment into a conventional art historical discourse based on 
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the twentieth-century museum and its practices. But the Chapel of the 
Madonna of the Fire is not a print room, nor any part of the institution of the 
modern museum. Nor is the print on museological display there: rather, it 
remains covered in its eighteenth-century tabernacle, only visible for feast days, 
such as the Novena dedicated to the Madonna of the Fire in late January and 
early February each year. 

Art historians have generally followed Mayor’s impulse, framing the analysis 
of the Madonna of the Fire with traditional questions. Most persistently, we 
have asked when it was made: given the date of the fire of February 4, 1428, this 
woodcut figures prominently in discussions about the earliest single-sheet 
woodcuts in Europe, often in blatantly nationalistic terms. Lionello Venturi, 
for example, first published the woodcut in 1903 in the hope that “the belief that 
Italian woodcuts arose from German ones ... be destroyed from now on.” - Art 
historians have also worked to attribute this anonymous woodcut to a named 
master. Sergio Fabbri recently suggested that the fifteenth-century Bolognese 
painter, Michele di Matteo, is responsible for the Madonna of the Fire, pointing 
to the “astonishing” similarities between the eyes, nose, mouth, and hair of the 
printed figure of Mary and the features of the same figure in one of his 
paintings, now in the Pinacoteca Nazionale in Ferrara. - Finally, art historians 
have highlighted the Madonna of the Fire as a formidable example of an early 
print, one that, as David Areford argued, can “clearly demonstrate the multiple 
functions of the early printed image.” 

In this study, I seek to redirect our attention to this print, to turn away from 
the issue of when and by whom it was made, and from analyses defined by print 
history. Rather, this book expands the study of the Madonna of the Fire beyond 
these questions and categories to consider instead a cascade of formative 
moments in its history, moments in which it was defined, redefined, or 
reinforced in terms of how it can be understood by past and present commu¬ 
nities of faith and of learning. For as an object operating at the node connect¬ 
ing print, art, and icon, the Madonna of the Fire has many origins, many potent 
moments of making and remaking: when ink was impressed onto paper at a date 
we now cannot precisely ascertain; when that sheet was recognized by the 
Forlivesi as miraculous in the aftermath of the schoolroom fire in 1428; when 
it was taken into Forli’s cathedral and enshrined in various tabernacles and 
chapels there; when it was studied by scholars, such as Venturi and Mayor; when 
it or one of its copies was - and is - carried around the city in procession. 

One consequence of attending to this continuing cascade is a radical expan¬ 
sion of the chronological span considered: this book discusses, on the one hand, 
the 1428 fire that established the cult of the Madonna of the Fire and, on the 
other, a chapel rebuilt and inaugurated in 2009. Yet though similarly expansive 
temporally, the approach I adopt in this study is not the classic French Annales 
school emphasis on longue dure'e. After all, a study dedicated to the social life of a 
singular thing could well be considered a microhistory, and the 1428 fire cannot 
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be considered anything other than an “explosive . . . event” that literally could 
“blind the eye with clouds of smoke,” to use several of the key phrases Fernand 
Braudel employed to describe what did not concern the longue dure'e: Nor does 
this book take on the quantitative focus and emphasis on regularity that char¬ 
acterize many longue dure'e studies. Indeed, if the reader at times feels confronted 
with the opinions and artifacts from many centuries, piled up like the wreckage 
at the feet of Walter Benjamin’s powerless angel of history, it is because in this 
book, we - like Benjamin’s angel - do look backwards toward the past, at many 
responses to the Madonna of the Fire cascading across more than half a 
millennium. If in some senses, the Madonna of the Fire is thus similar to 
what George Kubler termed “prime objects,” 29 we are aided by figures I call 
“prime viewers,” Ruckenfiguren like ourselves who through their writing and 
their actions articulate those many formative moments for us. A. Hyatt Mayor 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, the alpha and omega of this introduction are the 
prime viewers closest to our own time; Giuliano Bezzi and Bartolomeo Ricceputi, 
in the seventeenth century, and Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino in the fifteenth, who 
return throughout my book, are more remote to us. 

Beyond exploring this centuries-long cascade of origins, this book embeds the 
Madonna of the Fire not within any closed category of similar objects but within 
a rich miscellany of things and places. This study thus embraces, for example, 
fifteenth-century baking tongs used to make Eucharistic wafers; medieval and 
early modern techniques of firefighting; civic processions and printed pictures 
of them; and a twenty-first-century roadside chapel. The diverse array of things 
and places brought together in this book is organized into three sections, 
beginning tightly focused on the material object that is the Madonna of the 
Fire itself in the first part, “Thing” (a title inspired by Bill Brown’s critical 
theory) -9 and then zooms out into progressively larger fields of analysis. The 
book’s second part, “Emplacement,” draws on the work of philosopher Edward 
Casey and human geographer Yi Fu Tuan in order to examine both the burning 
house and the cathedral chapel, the architecture destroyed or raised around the 
Madonna of the Fire. In attending as well to both the liturgical furnishings 
and devotional rituals that frame that icon, this central part of the book explores 
both the narrative of the miracle depicted in a lunette painted by Giovanni di 
Maestro Pedrino and that panel’s material status as part of the first altarpiece for 
the Madonna of the Fire. “Mobilities,” the third and final part of the book, uses 
ideas developed by sociologist John Urry to consider the icon as it is moved 
through the cityscape in kinetic rituals and as it inspires or provokes the spatial 
practices of both citizens and foreigners. 11 At the heart of this part of my book is 
a consideration of Giuliano Bezzi’s festive volume, The Triumphal Fire, printed 
in Forli in 1637. 

The book’s first part, “Thing,” comprises two chapters that consider the 
Madonna of the Fire, that “first famous print,” as a devotional image of Mary, 
a household object, and then as an imprint, like the seal from a ruler’s ring or a 
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contact relic pressed to a saint’s remains, an indexical trace of an authoritative 
but remote matrix. The third chapter opens the book’s next part, “Emplace¬ 
ment,” by situating the terrible blaze of February 4, 1428, which the woodcut 
miraculously survived, within the various associations of fire held by Western 
Europeans from the fifteenth through the early eighteenth centuries, roughly 
from the building of Lombardino di Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse to the completion 
of the decoration of the chapel dedicated to the Madonna of the Fire. The 
fourth chapter considers the issue of household use and display, and the fifth 
chapter, which grapples with enshrinement, the act of putting an object that had 
not originally been intended for any specific site - the characteristic of print that 
Hans Korner called ortlos - into a physical and institutional framework that 
defined and enhanced its sacrality. The last three chapters make up the third 
part of the book, “Mobilities.” This final part opens with Chapter 6, a consider¬ 
ation of the moving icon, carried through the streets and open spaces of the city. 
Chapter 7 continues with an analysis of the roles of printed books in interpret¬ 
ing the 1636 procession and also the permanent memorial architecture built to 
commemmorate that procession. The last chapter attends to the power of the 
Madonna of the Fire in and beyond the city limits of Forli, both by attracting 
devotees from neighboring territories and by inspiring Marian devotion beyond 
the city walls. Each of these three sections is governed by a single object: the 
Madonna of the Fire itself is the focus of the opening pair of chapters that 
comprise “Thing”; Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino’s lunette painting of the 
February 4, 1428, fire drives the central section, “Emplacement”; and Giuliano 
Bezzi’s printed festival book, The Triumphal Fire, the official account of the 
1636 procession moving the icon into its new chapel, is the epitome of the 
concluding chapters on “Mobilities.” 

The outward zoom of these chapters thus begins with a close analysis of the 
Madonna of the Fire as a printed piece of paper and then expands to analyze 
progressively larger physical and ideological sites associated with it: shrine and 
chapel, church and city, local region and Papal State. In other words, my first and 
central concern is the Madonna of the Fire, a thing of, as Michael Baxandall put 
it, “intentional visual interest,” consciously made with a pictorial organization 
that invites and sustains prolonged looking. But I also allow my art historical 
attention to move beyond that material object, where it resolutely begins, toward 
the less immediate consequences of that visibility: from the architecture razed or 
raised around it, to the social and ritual practices it inspires or provokes, and the 
spatial organization of the city and the polities beyond its walls. 

In calling the Madonna of the Fire a “thing,” I follow Bill Brown in using a 
term that “really names less an object than a particular subject-object relation¬ 
ship.” The Madonna of the Fire galvanized in its earliest viewers a sense of 
themselves as citizens of Forli, a particular group of people in and of a particular 
place, even as their collective recognition of the woodcut as miraculous elevated 
it to a cult icon, the focus of organized devotional activity. One of the main 
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contributions of this book is a case study in civic religion based on analysis of 
this reciprocal relationship between this print and the people it interpellated 
into a civic and religious community, this “particular subject-object relation¬ 
ship.” 1 5 Its triple status as art, icon, and print is richly inscribed in the life of the 
city in which it was, and is, venerated. 

This book, then, is my experiment in art writing, though unlike T. J. Clark’s 
recent ruminations on two paintings by Poussin, 6 it chooses as its focus a far 
more intractable object and the local community it brings together. As a result 
of this challenging choice, I am compelled to grapple with the issues of what the 
proper task of art history is, and how to do it. This book thus forms my response 
that an undated, anonymous, single-sheet woodcut/cult icon is a legitimate 
target for serious art historical inquiry, as are the places, practices, and commu¬ 
nity it calls forth. In other words, just as the reading habits of a Fruilian miller 
tried and executed in 1599 as a heretic can illuminate the intertwining of oral 
traditions, printed books, and the Catholic Church, so can the Madonna of the 
Fire throw light on the intersections between art, cult, and icon in early modern 
Europe as well as the practice of art history in the twenty-first century. 1 

Before turning to the print itself, I would like to close my introduction with 
an anecdote about Napoleon’s response to the Madonna of the Fire of Forli, 
which mirrors that of A. Hyatt Mayor with which I began. In March 1796, a 
young and relatively untested Napoleon was appointed commander of the 
French army in Italy. Charged with the minor task of diverting the Austrian 
army from the Rhine front, Napoleon instead made his name as a formidable 
military leader by defeating both the Piedmontese and the Austrians in north¬ 
western Italy before invading the Papal States in June 1796. His victories there 
led to the Peace of Bologna, signed June 23, 1796, in which the Pope consented 
to Napoleon’s occupation of Bologna and Ferrara, agreed to give over one 
hundred art works and fifty manuscripts from the Vatican, and promised to 
pay a large indemnity. As part of this payment, the seventeenth-century gilt 
silver candelabra designed by Giovanni Giardini, which had decorated the altar 
of the Madonna of the Fire in the cathedral of Forli, were melted down and sent 
to France. Forli itself fell to the French in late January 1797 as part of the 
second wave of attacks on the Papal States. But Napoleon chose not to enter the 
city until February 4, 1797, the feast day of the Madonna of the Fire. 

Napoleon repeatedly displayed not only brilliant military tactics during his 
Italian campaign but also supremely strategic cultural ones. Fifteen days after 
entering Forli, the Peace of Tolentino was negotiated and signed by the Pope’s 
delegates, increasing the Pope’s indemnity as well as pressing for the delivery of 
the works of art and manuscripts already promised in the Bologna armistice. 
When these works as well as artistic treasures from Venice and Florence arrived 
in France in July 1798, triumphal processions based on ancient Roman models 
were staged in Paris. 1 ’ As architectural historian Terry Kirk points out, these 
public events in Paris had a profound effect on Italian morale: “being for the 
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first time on the bitter end of such a triumphal procession sharpened a con¬ 
sciousness of the fragility of their cultural heritage.” 40 The following year, 
Napoleon would hold a Festa della Federazione in Rome, taking over no less 
resonant a place than Piazza San Pietro as the site where “Roman Consuls” 
ritually pledged their union as a French de'partmente, “amalgamating,” to use the 
official term, with French rule. 

In choosing the feast day of the Madonna of the Fire for his entrance into 
Forli in 1797, Napoleon co-opted much of that cult icon’s aura for himself and 
France. Instead of the usual civic and religious rituals that regularly took place 
on February 4 each year, Napoleon marched into the city escorted by a thou¬ 
sand mounted soldiers, instituted his national guard, suppressed various mon¬ 
asteries in the city, and constituted a central administration of the region of 
Emilia dependent on the Cispadan republic/ He gathered together Forli’s 
elite, including its bishop who had fled to Castrocaro, exhorting them to 
continue their support of the local population under French rule, and conclud¬ 
ing, “I hope you will not oblige me to use force.” 

But Napoleon had already used soft force in displacing the Madonna of the 
Fire’s feast day widi his entrance into the city. He of course was not the first 
to use this type of strategy: in 1467, Charles the Bold entered Ghent as its duke on 
June 28, the day of the procession of the relics of Saint Lieven, Ghent’s most 
important local saint. As Peter Arnade points out, choosing that date for the ducal 
entry was “a special assertion of ducal rulership, a blunt yet magnificent statement 
that... lordly power... rested on a basic authority so great that it could displace at 
will the city’s religious calendar and co-opt the sacred power of Saint Lieven.” 11 
Centuries earlier in Roman Greece, the removal of a conquered city’s cult icons 
was regularly used as, in Susan Alcock’s words, “acts of symbolic violence [which] 
worked effectively to undermine local loyalties, to shatter established relation¬ 
ships of authority and, above all, to weaken any pretense of independence.” 

If Napoleon pointedly did not remove or desecrate the Madonna of the Fire, 
his restraint only demonstrates how he understood it as a print and an icon, 
rather than a printed work of art meant for the modern museum, as A. Hyatt 
Mayor chose to do. The sculptures, paintings, and drawings gathered during the 
Italian campaign were meant for the Musee Napoleon in the Louvre. Many of 
the Renaissance pieces Napoleon took to Paris were altarpieces, cult statues, or 
relics removed from Italian churches; as Cathleen Hoeniger points out, “once in 
Paris, [they] . . . acquired a new and dual status, as trophies of war and museum 
objects.’” 1 Prints had no place in the Musee Napoleon, so the Madonna of the 
Fire was not taken. At Forli, then, Napoleon balanced the symbolic violence in 
the timing of his entry with his merciful treatment of this local cult icon. In 
doing so, he displayed his understanding of the range of local practices associ¬ 
ated with the Madonna of the Fire, from the rituals he negated to the pious 
custody of the material object he permitted to continue. It is this full range, this 
potent cascade and its standing in the history of art, that I explore in this book. 
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THING 






CHAPTER ONE 


ICONOGRAPHY: MADONNA AND CHILD £l> 


On the scorching cloud of vivid flame, 

As a queen on a throne of glory, 

By a beaming sign of new victory, 

You reign, Mary, over this city. 

Traditional hymn to Forli’s 
Madonna of the Fire 4, 

Sometime in early 1636, Giuliano Bezzi was struck by a terrible fever. Born in 
the Northern Italian city of Forli in 1592, Bezzi was a learned man and gifted 
writer who was serving as secretary to the city’s magistrates when his life was 
threatened by this grave illness. He and his wife, Chiara Fachinei, surely 
addressed prayers for his return to good health to the local manifestation of 
the Virgin Mary, Forli’s Madonna of the Fire (Plate I). For in Bezzi’s lifetime, as 
in ours, the people of Forli called upon the Madonna of the Fire as their special 
spiritual advocate not only for communal catastrophes such as war and famine, 
but also in times of personal distress including illness, injury, or accident. In the 
case of Bezzi’s potentially fatal illness, their prayers were answered: as Bezzi 
himself wrote soon thereafter, the Madonna of the Fire “pulljed] me from my 
sickbed to the disbelief of the doctors, . . . [and] made me overcome a mortal 
fever.” 48 

Giuliano Bezzi published those words in 1637, in one of the many Forlivese 
texts in praise of the Madonna of the Fire. For more than half a millennium 
now, natives of Forli have written to celebrate the Madonna of the Fire, from 
the prosaic fifteenth-century chronicle entry of Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino to 
the soaring verses of the tradition hymn (in the Epigraph) that liken the 
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Madonna’s “vivid flame” to a regal “throne of glory.” Yet despite the opening 
personal reference to his recovery from fever, Bezzi’s text is perhaps the most 
important piece of public writing about the Madonna of the Fire. For his book, 
The Triumphal Fire, was commissioned by the Forlivese magistrates as the 
official account of a communal ritual act: the civic procession that brought the 
Madonna of the Fire to its newly completed chapel in Forli’s cathedral on 
October 20, 1636. 

With a typical rhetorical flourish, the mid-twentieth-century print curator 
A. Hyatt Mayor called Bezzi’s book, “the earliest monograph on a printed 
picture”; now, well into the second decade of the twenty-first century, 
I look upon Bezzi’s book not only as a precious early source about the Madonna 
of the Fire but also, like the Marian image it describes, as a printed thing itself. 
As such, The Triumphal Fire shaped and showcased acts of personal as well as 
civic piety on the part of its makers and its readers, and the story of the book’s 
production and reception - from its commission and its illustration to its 
presentation and influence - shall be one strand of my own narrative (high¬ 
lighted in Chapter 7). At the same time, throughout my book I draw on other 
texts and pictures in various media to consider the Madonna of the Fire not only 
as “a printed picture,” as Mayor is surely correct in calling it, but also as the 
miracle-working icon of a Marian cult established in 1428 and still 
flourishing today. 

“Icon” is a particularly rich term. Derived from the Greek verb eoika, “to be 
like,” ' the term has been widely used in diverse disciplines including semiot¬ 
ics, media theory, computer programming, and theology to indicate a likeness 
of various types “understood as a medium for an outlying entity.’” For many 
art historians, the Byzantine icon is preeminent, not in the least because the 
Orthodox Christians of the Byzantine Empire who made and revered these 
holy images also developed a robust image theory that was shaped and deeply 
scrutinized through eighth- and early-ninth-century periods of iconoclasm. 
Ninth-century iconophile Theodore the Studite wrote that, “he who revers 
[a Byzantine icon] surely revers the person whom the image shows, not the 
substance of the image . . . since, by virtue of imitation, the image and the 
model are one.” ’ As Pavel Florensky wrote a millennium later, the successful 
Orthodox icon was “always becoming for [the believer] an image of a heavenly 
vision” that is otherwise beyond human comprehension. ' The Byzantine icon 
thus partakes of its model’s sacrality, and devotional practices directed 
toward such an icon reach the holy figure depicted. Many Byzantine icons 
showing the Virgin Mary began to be imported to and imitated in the Italian 
peninsula in great numbers during the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries.'" 

Although I will argue that the Madonna of the Fire alludes to compositional 
and functional conventions rooted in Byzantium, when I call the Madonna of 
the Fire an icon, I am not saying it is a Byzantine icon. Rather, my interest lies in 
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the Madonna of the Fire as an image through which the Virgin Mary was 
venerated, an understanding voiced through many centuries, not only as we 
have already seen by Theodore the Studite (759-826 CE), but also by Basil the 
Great (330-79 CE), John of Damascus (676-749 CE, who quotes Basil), 
and the Council of Trent (1545-63). 5 Bartolommeo Ricceputi, the late- 
seventeenth-century chaplain of Forli’s cathedral, acknowledges this same type 
of connection between image and prototype by addressing one of his prayers to 
the “Most Powerful Virgin who here wants to be called by the title of Madonna 
of the Fire.”' Furthermore, I am especially interested in the veneration of the 
Madonna of the Fire as a collective experience in which a prescribed program is 
undertaken according to a prescribed schedule by a group of individuals, a set of 
practices that I, following Hans Belting, identify as a cult. The Madonna of 
the Fire is a Marian icon in the sense that it is a likeness of the Virgin Mary that 
has been recognized by its community as having special, indeed miracle- 
working, powers; that recognition is marked by organized devotional practices 
including prayer and procession by the members of its cult. Even more than 
Belting though, my emphasis is on the reciprocally constitutive relationship 
between the Madonna of the Fire as miracle-working image and the pious 
viewers it interpellates: on the one hand the Madonna of the Fire calls up 
around itself a community of devotees who see it as their source of divine 
intercession, and on the other is itself constituted as their icon by their recogni¬ 
tion and veneration. As Robert Maniura wrote, “The saint as an active com¬ 
ponent of religious life emerges from ritual, because the saint is constituted by 
it.” 59 Those individuals gathered together in these rituals are likewise thus 
constituted as a devotional community. 

As the focus of an organized cult, the potency of the Madonna of the Fire 
depends not only on its visual features but also on how it is framed materially, 
ritually, and institutionally. In most instances, the icon itself is not even avail¬ 
able for direct visual inspection: for example, Bezzi could not have seen the 
Madonna of the Fire as he lay feverishly at home, for it was then enshrined in its 
provisional place in the cathedral. Yet (as we shall see in Chapter 4) there can be 
no doubt that a copy of the Madonna of the Fire - perhaps but not necessarily 
printed - would have hung in his house, maybe even in the very room in which 
he lay ill, and the ubiquity of its multiplied image is one reason the Madonna of 
the Fire, as the traditional hymn says, “reign[s] over this city” of Forli. This 
icon’s ritual use and its multiplication into copies that were widely dispersed in 
and beyond Forli are considered in the final part of this book, while the central 
section focuses on the cataclysmic event that elevated this picture to the status of 
miracle-working icon - its survival of the fire that destroyed the building which 
housed it on February 4, 1428 - and the architectural and micro-architectural 
aftermath of that survival. 

In this opening section, I set up these upcoming discussions of recognition, 
enshrinement, ritual, and multiplication by attending closely first to the visual 
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and material aspects of the Madonna of the Fire. This initial chapter thus has two 
tasks: to describe and categorize carefully the subject matter of the Madonna 
of the Fire, as well as its relationships to other images and objects - what art 
historians have long called “iconography” - and, also to see how the particular 
arrangement and poses of the depicted figures were interpreted by Giuliano 
Bezzi in what we, modifying Erwin Panofsky’s classic formulation, can call a 
retrospective iconology.' Panofsky defined iconology as “iconography in a 
deeper sense” that reveals a work’s “intrinsic meaning” for the culture that 
produced it. Bezzi looked back at a picture made some two centuries before 
he wrote and ascribed to it meanings resonant for its longstanding devotional 
community of which he is our most articulate representative. " 

Bezzi knew the picture’s main iconographic features, and he interpreted them 
in terms of the miraculous powers he attributed to it: 

There depicted was the Most Blessed Virgin (as She still is there) with her 
Holy Child at her neck, surrounded by some other saints’ figures, who 
seemed like those who watched over the body of King Solomon; the Sun 
and the Moon shine on either side of the Sacred Image’s head, luminous 
omens of that power that that sacred sheet [Cana] had to have by virtue of 
the Virgin, like the moon over water, and like the sun over clear weather/' ’ 

Bezzi correctly indicates the icon’s general pictorial organization, with the 
Madonna and Child at center, surrounded by other holy figures, and he expli¬ 
citly links the prominently placed sun and the moon to its thaumaturgic power 
to provide sun or rain as needed by its devotees. 


“SURROUNDED BY SOME OTHER SAINTS’ FIGURES” 

Bezzi’s mention of King Solomon references the rarely depicted motif of 
Solomon at repose from the Song of Songs: 

Behold threescore valiant ones of the most valiant of Israel surrounded the 
bed of Solomon! 

All holding swords, and most expert in war: every man’s sword upon his 
thigh, because of fears in the night. 64 

It seems unlikely that Bezzi would have seen a visual depiction of these verses 
from the Song of Songs, for the scene of Solomon in bed surrounded by his 
guard appears in only a handful of visual examples between the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries. Yet, given a medieval reading of the passage that understood 
Solomon in his bed as a parallel to Christ in his mother’s womb, Bezzi’s allusion 
to the verse is appropriately Marian in reference/' 

The Solomonic reference in Bezzi’s description of the Madonna of the Fire 
is also apt in capturing the formal sense of a crowd of protective figures 
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gathered around a regal personage, as the picture’s surface is indeed visually 
divided into interlocking compartments that bring together many holy figures 
and scenes (Plate I). At the center, Mary holds Jesus in her lap, a regal crown 
on her haloed head and a peach-toned mantle covered with white-petaled 
flowers over her shoulder. These two figures are large in scale, taking up fully 
half the picture’s height; they appear at the heart of the image, framed by a 
tall arch. A much smaller scaled scene of the Crucifixion fills the rounded top 
of the arch above their heads: John the Evangelist and Christ’s mother stand 
on either side of the cross, while Mary Magdalene kneels at its foot, her gaze 
raised toward the crucified Christ. These witnesses at the crucifixion are 
framed by two small trees, their foliage colored deep green, springing from 
a rocky landscape; that outcropping descends to a rippling ledge interrupted 
by the haloed head of the large, central image of Mary. Figures of the 
Annunciation completely fill the spandrel above the arch: at left, Gabriele 
kneels, offering a lily heavily painted green; opposite him, Mary sits at her 
lectern, her head raised almost to touch the paper’s edge as she receives the 
angel’s greeting. Four pairs of small saints flank the large central Madonna 
and Child in two registers, each couple separated from the central arched field 
by a twisted colonnette. Some of these saints are identifiable, but the absence 
of recognizable local patron saints, for instance, Marcolino da Forli, makes 
it impossible to suggest a specifically Forlivese manufacture or intended 
market. Instead we see saints who would appeal to all fifteenth-century 
Christians: Paul holding a sword and Francis with book and cross at the 
upper left; in the register below him Christopher carries the Christ Child 
over blue waves and Anthony Abbot holds his tau staff; at the lower right, we 
see John the Baptist and red-robed Jerome with a rampant lion; above them, 
Lawrence, clad in yellow, holds his grill with both hands. At the bottom of 
the woodcut there is a ruined line of saints which were originally slightly 
larger in scale than those at the sides: in the surviving isocephalic line of row 
of heads, we can recognize Saint Peter with his keys, a female martyr with a 
palm, and, at the center, just the crown and halo of what may have been 
another image of Mary/’ 

Thus, the picture known as the Madonna of the Fire is in many ways 
contradictory. It is not a simple image of a single saint, as many early 
devotional woodcuts were/ but rather it combines many images of holy 
figures with sacred narratives from Mary’s life and Christ’s Passion. At almost 
twenty inches high and sixteen inches wide, it is small and light enough to be 
held in the hand, yet still large enough to be seen by several viewers simultan¬ 
eously. It is mainly comprised of black printed lines, but is also colored by 
hand, with the peach tone and white petals on the central Madonna’s mantel 
added with special care. This Mary literally looms large, dominating the 
picture and taking pride of place while the smaller subsidiary saints and scenes 
are pushed to the margins. 
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i. Mosaic of the Apse of Cathedral of S. Maria Assunta, Torcello, Italy. Byzantine. 
Photo: Scala / Art Resource, NY 


The structural richness and decorative vocabulary of the image taken as a 
whole evoke other types of objects. The little x’s and dots that fill the 
horizontal bands repeatedly dividing the picture bring to mind both the tooled 
punchwork in the gold backgrounds of devotional panels and also the mosaic- 
patterned strips separating scenes in church fresco cycles. The colonnettes 
reinforce the impression of a church interior, as does the Annunciation in the 
spandrel, which recalls, for instance the apse wall of Giotto’s Scrovegni 
Chapel in Padua with its similarly placed figures of Gabriel and Virgin 
Annunciate, or Santa Maria Assunta, Torcello, in which the Annunciation 
scene in the spandrels frames the Madonna and Child (albeit a standing rather 
than half-length one) over a row of smaller isocephalic apostles below in the 
apse itself (Fig. 1). 

The Madonna of the Fire also has parallels to much smaller objects: for 
example, its partitioning of the pictorial space is similar to the five-piece assem¬ 
blages of Byzantine ivory plaques that were used in Europe between the tenth and 
fifteenth centuries to decorate the covers of Latin manuscripts. The ivory cover of 
the Carolingian gospel book known as the Saint Lupicin diptych, for instance, 
shows a large enthroned Madonna and Child in a central panel, surrounded by 
smaller scenes, mostly from Mary’s life (Fig. 2)/' Like the Madonna of the Fire, 
the Saint Lupicin book cover uses a hieratic scale and places Mary and Jesus in a 
large central field surrounded by many smaller subsidiary spaces. 
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2 . Madonna and Child and surrounding narrative scenes, cover of the Saint Lupicin Gospels. 
6th century. Ivory, 36.9 cm x 30.3 cm. Ms. Lat. 9384 Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris. 
Photo: BnF 


MADONNA IN/AS THE TABERNACLE 

Perhaps most of all, the Madonna of the Fire looks like a typical devotional 
image meant for use in a domestic setting, and it was in fact made for that very 
purpose. Many domestic devotional pictures were paintings, and the 
Madonna of the Fire is comparable in scale and pictorial structure to the painted 
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devotional diptychs and triptychs from the fourteenth century, as well as to the 
fifteenth-century rectangular panel paintings with a pointed or arched top for 
domestic use, known in Italy as colmi da camera. Another period term for these 
household devotional objects was “tabernacle,” in the most generic sense of an 
enclosing receptacle or case. The roots of this word go back to the Latin 
tabemaculum for “tent,” referring to the provisional sanctuary used by the 
Hebrews to shelter the ark before the erection of Solomon’s Temple. In 
the strictest Catholic usage, a tabernacle refers specifically to a receptacle for 
the Holy Sacrament; less stringently, as Megan Holmes has shown, the term 
also applies to receptacles for miraculous images and saints’ relics. Domestic 
inventories from the fifteenth century also indicate a vernacular usage of the 
term, repeatedly referring to images of holy figures with or in their “taber¬ 
nacles” in the Renaissance house. (The use of these devotional images in the 
home is discussed further in Chapter 4.) 

A number of surviving late medieval devotional paintings, similar to the 
Madonna of the Fire in showing a half-length Mary with Christ in a central 
arched field with additional scenes or figures at the sides, demonstrates that this 
pictorial format was already established by the thirteenth century. A Tuscan 
tabernacle, now in the Princeton University Art Museum, places the Madonna 
and Child in an arched panel, flanked by the scenes of the Annunciation and 
Flagellation on the left wing and the Crucifixion on the right. A Lucchese 
triptych attributed to Berlinghiero Berlinghieri, now in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, adds flying angels to fill the spandrels above the heads of the central 
Madonna and Child and places the full-length figures of Saints Francis and 
Paul, and Saints Stephen and Lawrence on the side wings, under the scenes of 
the Crucifixion of Saint Andrew and Christ in a mandorla, at left and right 
respectively (Fig. 3)." Both these paintings are roughly 42 cm x 52 cm, just 
slightly smaller than the Madonna of the Fire. 

Panels showing half-length Marian images with flanking saints and narratives 
grew larger and more complex in the fourteenth century: two early fourteenth- 
century Venetian tabernacles divide the side wings into three or four rectangu¬ 
lar compartments each, resulting in six or eight narratives or groups of saints 
around the central Marian icon. They also show the figures of Gabriel and the 
Virgin Annunciate in the spandrel, thereby adding the narrative of the Annun¬ 
ciation above the head of the Madonna in the arched pictorial field below. 

A late-fourteenth-century triptych shows the same sort of hierarchic changes of 
scale that we see in the Madonna of the Fire: a large half-length Madonna and 
Child in a central arched field; six fields on either side with smaller, here bust- 
length images of holy figures; and a row of even smaller saints in a row across 
the bottom of all three panels (Fig. 4). ' s 

A late fourteenth-century triptych by Simone da Bologna is even closer to the 
Madonna of the Fire’s size and type of pictorial organization (Fig. 5).' ’ Now in 
the Blanton Museum, Simone’s triptych with its gilded wood frame is roughly 
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3 . Berlinghiero. Virgin and Child with Saints , ca. 1230s. Tempera and gold leaf on poplar 
panel, 42.6 cm x 51.5 cm. The Cleveland Museum of Art, Gift of the John Huntington Art 
and Polytechnic Trust 1966.237. 

Photo: © The Cleveland Museum of Art 


the same height and just a few inches wider than the Madonna of the Fire, and 
also features a central bust-length image of the Madonna and Child, framed by 
small colonnettes. Full-length figures of Saints Peter and Paul stand enclosed in 
architectonic compartments defined by the gilded colonnettes of the triptych’s 
lateral wings; above them, small figures of Gabriel and Mary, here half-length, 
enact the Annunciation. As in the Madonna of the Fire, above the central image 
of Mary and Jesus there is an image of Christ’s suffering, here a Man of Sorrows 
showing his bleeding torso and hands while rising from a sarcophagus, the cross 
behind his haloed head. 

The Man of Sorrows and the Madonna and Child share the central panel of 
the triptych, united by the pointed arch that enframes both images, just as the 
round-headed arch in the Madonna of the Fire (Plate I) holds the central figures 
of Mary and Jesus together with the Crucifixion scene above. In both cases, this 
vertical stacking juxtaposes a scene of Christ’s infancy with one related to his 
Passion; in both cases, the transition between the two is pictorially equivocal. 
The Blanton picture puts that transition at a line marked by the two miniature 
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4 . Madonna mid Child, the Lamentation, and Saints, late fourteenth century. Tempera and gold leaf 
on panel, 87 cm x 130 cm including wings. Museo Correr, Venice, Italy. 

Photo: Cameraphoto Arte, Venice / Art Resource, NY 

impost blocks at the tops of the framing colonnettes, so that the Man of Sorrows 
is fully enclosed within the trefoil of the pointed arch. The rose-colored 
sarcophagus stretches from one impost block to the other, there completely 
interrupting the gold ground that is otherwise continuous between the two 
scenes, shining behind both the large figures of the Madonna and Child as well 
as the small Man of Sorrows. His head tilts at the same angle as the Mary 
depicted below; her halo, indicated by a double arc of punched dots, intersects a 
similar doubled line of punchwork just below the pink edge of the sarcophagus 
above. Thus, the punchwork lines running between the impost blocks parallel 
the front lip of the sarcophagus, whose sides are painted to recede in perspec¬ 
tive; the punchwork also repeats the dotted decorative edge defining the 
Madonna’s halo. In this way, that double line of punched dots, like the clouds 
discussed by Hubert Damisch, serve as a transition between two syntactical 
spaces, joining as well as separating the two scenes. 

In the Madonna of the Fire, the zone between the Crucifixion scene and the 
central Madonna and Child is similarly fraught. As noted above, Golgotha, the 
hill upon which Christ’s cross was erected, is depicted with a rippling front 
ledge that is interrupted by the halo of the large central Madonna. As we follow 
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j. Simone da Bologna, called Simone dei Crocifissi, Triptych, ca. 1395. Tempera and gold leaf 
on panel, 53.98 cm x 47.63 cm. Blanton Museum of Art, The University of Texas at Austin, 
The Suida-Manning Collection, 1999 (526.1999). 

Photo: Rick Hall 


the printed and hand-painted drops of blood from Christ’s body down the 
picture, this halo forms the front edge of the promontory upon which the cross 
is set. Moving in the opposite direction from the large Madonna and Child 
upwards, we see that Golgotha’s rippling edge does not touch the enclosing 
arch on either side but rather hangs between them, almost like a cloth of honor 
behind Mary’s head. The printed intermittent dashes of Christ’s falling blood 
seem to land as the discrete black centers of the flowers on Mary’s robe. The 
relationship between the two scenes under the central arch is thus not neatly 
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separated but kept in flux, allowing viewers to meditate on prefigurations of 
Christ’s sacrifice even in his infancy. 

In both the Blanton tabernacle and the Madonna of the Fire, these scenes are 
crowned by the spandrel image of Mary receiving the Annunciation from 
Gabriel, the moment of Christ’s Incarnation. In this sense, the Madonna herself 
is like a Eucharistic tabernacle, containing the body of Christ in her womb. For 
Gabriel’s explanation to Mary in Luke 1:35, “The Floly Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee,” parallels the passage 
in Exodus 40:32 describing Moses’s ark, “Then a cloud covered the tent of the 
congregation, and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle [: tabemaculum ].” 
From the second century when Melitius, bishop of Sardis, described the Virgin 
as “tabernacle of God,” the Marian tabernacle was a frequent metaphor in 
Eastern patristic writings. By the twelfth century, it was in widespread use in 
the West as well, taken up by Saint Bernard and then in the next century by 
Saints Francis and Bonaventura and their followers. Images of the Madonna 
enclosed in an arching frame thus present Mary in a tabernacle but also as one: 
in both the triptych by Simone da Bologna and the woodcut known as the 
Madonna of the Fire, Mary’s arms encircle her Son, holding him in toward her 
torso, in a gesture that recalls the description attributed to Saint Augustine and 
circulated in Jacopo da Voragine’s widely read Golden Legend - Mary as “the 
tabernacle of Christ.”^" 


THE CROWN, THE SUN, AND THE MOON 

There are two major iconographical differences between the central Madonna 
and Child in Simone da Bologna’s triptych and the pair in the Madonna of the 
Fire. First, in the former, Christ leans away from his mother to bless Saint 
Peter, who stands in the wing to the viewer’s left, whereas in the latter Jesus 
reaches toward his mother with both hands, indeed grasping her neckline with 
his left. Second, the Madonna of the Fire is depicted with a crown on her 
head, whereas the one painted by Simone is not. Before turning to the issue of 
the relative poses of Christ and Mary, let us examine the crown as well as the 
sun and moon placed on either side of the Virgin’s halo in the Madonna of 
the Fire. 

The crown, sun, and moon are integral features of the Madonna of the Fire, 
invariably included in images meant to depict it, even when other features 
including the surrounding saints are omitted (Figs. 51, 52, 92, 93. The multipli¬ 
cation of the Madonna of the Fire in printed, painted, and cast images is the 
subject of Chapter 8). The sun and moon here do not to refer to the “woman 
clothed in the sun, standing on the moon” from the Book of Revelations (12:1), 
for the moon is not beneath Mary’s feet, but it is depicted on one side of the 
Virgin’s head with the sun on the other side. This positioning of these 
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6 . Virgin Hodegetria , central plaque on the Jena bookcover. Ivory, 13.0 cm x 11.8 cm. 
Source: Thiiringer Universitats- und Landesbibliothek (ThULB), Jena 


astronomical bodies is not common: I have found them only in two Byzantine 
ivory plaques used as book covers in medieval Europe (Fig. 6). As we have seen, 
Giuliano Bezzi interpreted these “luminous omens” as indications of how the 
Madonna of the Fire can bring much-needed precipitation in times of drought 
and sunshine in times of torrential rain. s ' In Crucifixion scenes, Christ’s cross is 
frequently flanked by the sun and the moon, which serve, as Eileen Reeves puts 
it, “not as [astronomical] luminaries but rather as unwilling witnesses to that 
event.” In the Madonna of the Fire, the sun and moon seem almost to have 
descended from their usual positions above the crossbeam of Christ’s cross, 
hovering instead below the rippling edge that separates the crucifixion scene 
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7 . Mosaic of the apse of the Church of Santa Maria in Trastevere, Rome. 12th century. 
Photo: Scala / Art Resource, NY 


from the central Madonna and Child. There, positioned on either side of the 
Madonna’s head, they echo the round shape of her halo, while the irregular rays 
of light extending beyond their circumferences invert the way in which the 
points of Mary’s crown are enclosed by her circular halo. 

The crown here alludes to a long-lived iconographical type known as Maria 
Regina that has roots in images of a regal Madonna presented frontally, the 
earliest of which may appear on the sixth-century palimpsest wall of Santa 
Maria Anti qua in Rome. Unlike images of the Madonna of Humility, which 
show a plainly clothed Virgin seated on the ground, the Maria Regina type 
instead depicts a majestic Virgin, splendidly garbed and often seated upon a 
bejeweled throne. One transformative example of the Maria Regina type is the 
apse mosaic of Santa Maria in Trastevere in Rome, completed before the mid¬ 
twelfth century, in which we see Christ and Mary sharing a single throne with 
standing holy figures on either side (Fig. 7). The queenly Virgin in the mosaic, 
like the Madonna of the Fire, wears a pointed diadem encircled by a halo; the 
figure of Christ in the Roman church has a cross nimbus, like the young Jesus 
on his mother’s lap in the woodcut. In Santa Maria in Trastevere, Christ holds 
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Mary’s right shoulder tenderly; the quotation from the Song of Songs (2:6, 8:3) 
visible on the Madonna’s scroll alludes to a similar loving posture: “His left 
hand is under my head, and his right hand shall embrace me.”' Thus, while the 
Santa Maria in Trastevere apse mosaic is monumental in scale, its emphasis on 
the loving relationship between Mary and Christ lends the crown an intimate 
affect, more spousal - even bridal - and less imperial. The play between the 
crown’s references to familial intimacy on one hand and the celestial royalty on 
the other makes possible the trajectory of the Madonna of the Fire, which 
begins as an image for domestic devotion and becomes, as the Forlivese hymn 
opening this chapter says, “a queen on a throne of glory . . . reign[ing] over 
this city.” 

Like the mosaic Christ in the apse of Santa Maria in Trastevere, the Child 
in the Madonna of the Fire also reaches toward Mary, but instead of running 
his right arm behind her back to place his right hand on her shoulder, here he 
holds her neckline with his left hand. The motif of Jesus pulling at the 
Madonna’s neckline is an implicit reference to a much more domestic theme 
in the iconographical type of the Madonna del Latte, or Mary nursing Jesus.' 1 
According to Dorothy Shorr, this playful and intimate gesture derives from an 
older tradition of depicting Christ in his mother’s lap with his right arm 
extended upwards in blessing. The motif of pulling at Mary’s neckline begins 
to appear in late thirteenth-century paintings of the Madonna and Child made 
in Florence and Lucca, and in the mid-fourteenth century, occurs repeatedly 
in paintings by artists such as Bernardo Daddi and his workshop (Fig. 8, ca. 
1335-40), Jacopo del Casentino (ca. 1340), and Ambrogio Lorenzetti (Fig. 9, 
ca. 1335-7). A related gesture, with Jesus extending his left arm to hold the 
edge of his mother’s robe, appears in a painting by Paolo Veneziano from 
around 1340, which also shares with the Madonna of the Fire the distinctive 
trefoil pointed crown on Mary’s head as well as the Child’s position on the left 
side of the picture (Fig. 10). 1 In the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
artists including Lorenzo Ghiberti and Raphael would depict Christ’s playful 
pull at Mary’s collar as a fully naturalized action (Figs. 11 and 12), though it is 
possible to see the interest in showing human warmth in the relationship 
between the divine mother and son already in the Trecento paintings. Shorr 
wrote that in transforming Christ’s blessing gesture into one of grasping 
Mary’s neckline, “the action of the hand has now been changed from hieratic 
to naturalistic.”' Yet, as Richard Krautheimer pointed out long ago, “seem¬ 
ingly new and realistic motifs . . . [showing] a perhaps newly humanized 
attitude” may have roots in Byzantine iconography; more recently, Peter 
Parshall described Filippo Lippi’s Tarquinia Madonna in terms of a Byzantine 
type as “a rediscovery of the human spirit embodied in the art of his 
predecessors.” 95 

Another example is to be found in the closely pressed faces of 
Madonna and Child in Lorenzetti’s Massa Marittima Maestd (Fig. 9) that 
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8 . Workshop of Bernardo Daddi, Madonna and Child, 1345-49. Tempera and gold leaf on 
panel, 68.8 cm x 46.8 cm. The Walters Art Museum, Baltimore 


recall the similarly cheek-to-cheek pose in the Eleousa or Glykophilousa 
Madonnas in Byzantine art. 


“A PRONOUNCED ARCHAICISM” 

Bissera Pentcheva has described the thirteenth-century panel from the 
Peribleptos church in Ohrid as a prime example of another important Byzantine 
iconographical type, the Hodegetria: 


Both figures have one hand that speaks and another that carries an object. 
The speaking hand of Mary is visually juxtaposed with the speaking hand 
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9 . Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Maestd , ca. 1335-7. Tempera and gold leaf on panel, 161 cm x 
207 cm. Pinacoteca, Massa Marittima. 

Photo: Scala / Art Resource, NY 


of Christ, forming the first pair of hands. The Theometor gestures to and 
implores the Child. . . . Christ answers by raising and blessing with his 
hand. In the second pair, the hand of each figure holds the Logos, and thus 
expresses the notion of the Incarnation. The Mother’s arm carries the 
Word in the form of the child, while Christ holds it in the form of a text 
scroll. 

Thus, the Hodegetria type features a dialogue between paired hands, one from 
the Mother and one from the Child, which concludes at the right side of the 
panel with the hands positioned one above the other, holding either the Word 
or the Word Made Flesh. 

The Byzantine ivory plaque at the center of the Jena bookcover, which as we 
have seen contains the unusual image of a half-length Madonna and Child with 
a sun and moon on either side of Mary’s head, modifies this schema slightly 
(Fig. 6). As in Pentcheva’s description of the Ohrid icon, Christ holds a tightly 
furled scroll against his leg with his left hand immediately above the Madonna’s 
left hand with which she supports her son. The major difference in the Jena 
ivory lies in the right forearms of Christ and Mary: both are lowered to a 
horizontal position. Though Jesus’s first two fingers are raised in blessing, the 
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io. Paolo Veneziano, Madonna and Child , ca. 1340. Tempera and gold leaf on panel, 107 cm x 
77 cm. A. Crespi Collection, Milan. 

Photo: Scala/Art Resource, NY 


extended four lingers of Mary’s right hand rest on Christ’s shins, parallel to the 
bottom edge of the picture rather than being lifted to point to Jesus. Anthony 
Cutler has linked this “maternal, supporting gesture” of the Hodegetria’s right 
hand in place of a pointing one, with poses in which Mary looks out toward the 
viewer rather than toward her child. 

Another variant of the Hodegetria, such as the Madonna del Popolo (Fig. 13), 
shows the Christ child without the scroll. This icon, housed in the eponymous 
church in Rome, is one of a number said to have been painted by Saint Luke, 
but was likely made in the late twelve or early thirteenth century. The 
Madonna del Popolo shows Jesus makes a blessing gesture that visually places 
the outstretched fingers of his right hand at his mother’s neckline. With his left 
hand, he grasps Mary’s left thumb in a detail that Walter Angelelli describes as 
“a hint of the painter’s wish to express a more intimate contact between mother 
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ii. Workshop of Lorenzo Ghiberti, Madonna and Child, ca. 1425-50. Pigmented stucco 
relief. © Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


and son.” 100 Mary tilts her head toward her child and gestures toward him with 
the long, tapering fingers of her right hand, thumb and forefinger gently curved 
away from the other three fingers. 

In contrast to this delicate and precise interplay of fingers in the Roman 
Madonna del Popolo icon, in the Madonna of the Fire (Plate I) the hands and 
arms of Mary and Christ are much less finely articulated: the Virgin holds Jesus 
close, supporting him with her right hand and reaching across the center of the 
picture toward him with her left. He reverses her gesture, reaching above her 
left hand with his right, and pulling at her neckline with his left. Mary’s left 
hand and Christ’s right are poised one above the other, but they have not 
resolved into a fully determined gesture: no intertwining of fingers or clasping 
of hands has been achieved in favor of a more ambiguous placement of limbs. 
Furthermore, the hands pictured in the Madonna of the Fire are simplified into 
almost abstract geometric forms. Mary’s right hand, with which she supports 
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12 . Raphael, The Niccolini-Coivper Madonna, 1508, oil on panel, Andrew W. Mellon 
Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. Courtesy National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC 

the Child, is shown as discrete rectanguloid shapes appearing under his hip. The 
Madonna’s left hand and the Child’s right one are depicted in blunt contours, 
with fingers pressed tightly together and articulated only by simple hatches 
within a generalized outline for each entire hand. 

This pronounced simplification of forms is absent in other parts of the 
picture. For example, the small saints depicted on either side of the central 
Madonna and Child are quite exquisitely detailed, with, for instance, pointed 
peaks of fur depicted on John the Baptist’s shirt, and curving waves of water, 
partially obscured by the thick strokes of blue hand coloring, that swirl around 
St Christopher’s legs. Similarly, despite their reduced scale and ruined state, 
what can be seen of the saints at the bottom of the picture show more 
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13 . Madonna del Popolo, in the church of Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome. 
Photo: Alinari / Art Resource, NY 


individuated facial features and more distinctly defined fingers than are to be 
found in the large image of the Madonna and Child at the center of the picture. 

Scholars have long seen a disparity in how the central and peripheral zones of 
the Madonna of the Fire are represented stylistically. As early as 1903, Lionello 
Venturi noted “a pronounced archaism” [uno spiccato arcaismo\ in the central 
figures of the Madonna and Child. He thoroughly denigrated these figures, 
listing their features with disgust - “the ugliest, big, almond-shaped eyes, the 
malformed hands with truncated fingers, the archaically waving hair, the bulky 
stunted head of the Child, the crude crown of the Madonna” - and contrasting 
them with “the best, the truest, the most fifteenth-century” subsidiary figures 
that surround them. Venturi’s characterization of the smaller saints as quattro- 
centesche is telling, and he does admit the possibility that “the Madonna was an 
image fixed by tradition, imposed on the artist, who did not have the freedom to 
act except in the side figures of saints.” However, he clearly favors a different 
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explanation: that the printmaker was a miniaturist capable of making typically 
fifteenth-century figures on a small scale but not competent to do so in the 
larger central image of the Madonna and Child. 1 Writing more than eight 
decades later, Evelina Borea also acknowledged the differences in how the 
central figures and the smaller ones at the margins are executed, though in less 
polemic terms. She offered two possible reasons: either that the cutter of the 
wood block based his work on designs that came from different draftsmen or 
that the central Madonna and Child “repeated a pre-existing image already fixed 
by tradition.” 102 

Perhaps Venturi was exactly on target in seeing at the heart of the Madonna 
of the Fire an “archaic” image framed by figures that are closer in style to the 
moment of the print’s making. Perhaps Borea was right on both her counts: that 
the designs for the central figures and the surrounding ones were different in 
fact because the former drew on a traditional image whereas the latter did not. 
There are in fact many precedents for seeing quotations of older images both in 
church decoration and domestic devotional objects. Ernst Kitzinger had sug¬ 
gested an “antiquarian” face based on an earlier icon for no less than the 
Madonna in the mosaic apse of Santa Maria in Trastevere, and Hans Belting 
noted that household devotional tabernacles “make a distinction between the 
main figures in the center, which are quoted from a preexisting type of icon, and 
the small figures on the wings, which act like a figural frame or comment on the 
image in question.” 1 "' These central pictorial quotations of more archaic 
images mirror the appearance of the so-called “tabernacle-paintings” ( Bildta- 
bernackel) that became popular in the fifteenth century and beyond, in which a 
preexisting icon was physically inserted into a later painting. But without the 
conjoining of separate objects that characterizes the tabernacle-painting, pic¬ 
tures that feature a visual quotation of an earlier icon must distinguish between 
it and its framing figures through purely pictorial means. The “pronounced 
archaism” at the heart of the Madonna of the Fire noted by Lionello Venturi is 
one such visual means through which the quotation is marked. 

An incongruous gesture within the quoted image is another such means, one 
that may indicate not just the icon’s age but also its ability to intercede or 
answer prayers. A triptych painted by Bernardo Daddi now in the Getty 
Museum quotes the Marian icon known as the Madonna di Bagnolo in a central 
panel, flanked by wings showing Saint Thomas Aquinas at left and Saint Paul at 
right (Fig. 14). 1 The Virgin Mary, larger in scale than those saints, holds a 
book open to the text of the Marian canticle known as the Magnificat. Dressed 
in a red robe richly patterned in gold and an ultramarine blue cloak, Mary 
reaches across the fictive marble balustrade that separates her from the picture 
plane with her right hand, breaking through the self-contained pictorial space 
she otherwise inhabits. 1 ' This open gesture anticipates a supplicant kneeling 
before the icon to ask for intercession, yet it is visually unanswered in a manner 
that is so disconcerting that early and later viewers felt compelled to complete 
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14. Bernardo Daddi, The Virgin Mary with Saints Thomas Aquinas and Paul , ca. 1335. Tempera 
and gold leaf on panel, 121.6 cm x 113 cm (with original engaged frame). The J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles. Digital image courtesy of the Getty’s Open Content Program 
14A. Detail of Fig. 14, before conservation. The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles 


the exchange by painting in a recipient. Another early copy of the Madonna di 
Bagnolo, now in the Museo del Opera del Duomo in Florence, positioned a 
small portrait of a donor to receive Mary’s gesture. In the sixteenth century, 
the Getty picture itself had a small recumbent figure of Jesus painted in oils 
below Mary’s outstretched hand, some two centuries after Daddi had completed 
the painting (Fig. 14, detail inset). 100 

An icon’s awkward composition can even indicate to its pious viewers its 
miraculous nature. As Megan Holmes points out, the late-fifteenth-century 
Tuscan Madonna dei Terremoti (Madonna of the Earthquakes) has “a very 
odd format that, not altogether successfully, conjoins the typology of the 
Madonna and Child enthroned with a relatively new Florentine iconography 
of the Adoration of the Christ Child.” The miracle legend of that icon explains 
the indeed odd posture of the figures, with the swaddled Jesus balanced precar¬ 
iously between Mary’s knees: the enthroned Madonna had been holding her 
Child but when an earthquake struck unexpectedly, she dropped him into her 
lap in order to clasp her hands in prayer. The unusual composition - however 
unsuccessful in artistic terms - thus signals the immediacy of Mary’s 
intercessions . 1 "' 
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15 . Madonna Bianca, in the church of San Lorenzo, Portovenere. 
Photo: author 


The Madonna Bianca of Portovenere is another icon that shows a seated 
figure of Mary with hands clasped (Fig. 1 5). This picture of Mary and Jesus was 
a relatively small and inexpensive one on parchment, already faded when a pious 
native of Portovenere named Luciardo nailed it to a wall in his house. 
According to legend, on August 17, 1399, while he was at prayer before it, 
Luciardo saw the colors refresh themselves, and Mary’s left hand, which had 
supported Jesus, moved to meet her right in a prayerful pose, while on the scroll 
in the Child’s hands two verses in the local dialect appeared, praising praising 
the sinner who repents. If we imagine what the icon must have looked like 
before this miraculous event, the Madonna and Child would have been in close 
to a Hodegetria pose: Mary’s left hand supporting Jesus; the child holding a 
furled scroll in his left hand; the right hands of both Mother and Son raised. 

The Madonna dei Terremoti and the Madonna Bianca are examples in which 
unorthodox, even awkward, pictorial compositions are interpreted by their 
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devotional communities not as the makers’ incompetence but rather indications 
of the icons’ power. With these examples in mind, it is possible to see the 
Madonna of the Fire with new eyes, recasting what Venturi correctly saw as the 
“pronounced archaism” of the central figures in the Madonna of the Fire not 
primarily as artistic ineptitude, but rather as an indication that an earlier icon is 
being quoted. Furthermore, what Venturi saw as the “malformed hands with 
truncated fingers” of the central Madonna and Child depicted in a visually 
unsatisfactory and awkward pose can be understood instead as a representation 
of a miraculous image full of potentiality, caught in the action of moving out of 
a Flodegetria-like position. Far from the product of an incompetent miniaturist 
botching the main image in a devotional picture, we thus have a supremely self- 
aware image - to use Victor Stoichita’s powerful formulation - quoting an 
archaic miraculous Flodegetria icon. 

Furthermore, this quotation of the preeminent type of Marian icon, thought 
to be painted by Saint Luke himself (an important consideration to be treated in 
the next chapter), 1 is not here fixed and perfectly finished, but rather incom¬ 
plete and in the process of happening before the viewer’s eyes. Alexander Nagel 
and Christopher Wood have described a fifteenth-century woodcut, now in 
Copenhagen, showing the Madonna in the Robe of the Wheat Ears as enclosed 
within “a multiplication of internal frames and a stiffening of the external 
frame” to “apologize” for not itself being that icon of Mary, but rather as 
inscriptions on related prints explicitly state, “the image [of] the image of Our 
Lady.” 1 By contrast, the framing of the Madonna of the Fire’s central core is 
resolutely porous: Mary’s sleeve may graze the colonnette near Saint Anthony 
Abbot, as the Madonna in the Robe of the Wheat Ears (in Nagel and Wood’s 
words) “is touching everything else” in her print, but the Madonna of the Fire’s 
left arm pointedly approaches yet never reaches the colonnette near Saint John 
the Baptist. Mary’s lap may be truncated by the horizontal strip of x- and dot- 
decoration below, but Christ’s swaddled heel barely makes a tangent with it. As 
we have already seen, the equivocation between a ledge supporting the crucifix¬ 
ion scene and a cloth of honor behind the Madonna’s halo characterizes the top 
third of the picture. 

However, we may understand the Copenhagen woodcut of the Madonna in 
the Robe of Wheat Ears to work, the Madonna of the Fire does not “apologize 
for being [a] print.” Rather, its printed nature underlies the one other major 
difference between the Madonna of the Fire and a typical Hodegetria, beyond 
the indeterminate pose of Mother and Son: the Hodegetria is the Lucan icon 
that depicts Jesus on Mary’s left, that is to say, on the viewer’s right side. 1 The 
figures in the Madonna of the Fire take on the opposite left-right orientation as 
those in a Hodegetrian icon, with Mary holding Christ with her right arm, so 
that he appears on the left side of the picture and she on the right. This mirror 
reversal of an expected composition is another difference between the central 
Madonna and Child and the subsidiary figures and scenes surrounding them. 
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These framing areas all conform to conventional dispositions of right and left: 
Gabriel kneels in the upper left corner to address the Annunciate Virgin in 
the upper right; Mary stands at the crucified Christ’s right and John the 
Evangelist to his left; Saint Paul holds his sword with his right hand and John 
the Baptist’s banderole reads, “ECCE AGNVS,” with the letters in the correct 
orientation. Indeed, if we accept Venturi’s identification of the grossly damaged 
central figure in the bottom row as the Madonna herself - an identification that 
the crown and what remains of the hair would support - then the picture 
presents two images of Mary, one stacked vertically above the other, with the 
central Marian figure facing left and the marginal Marian figure facing right. To 
further explore the import of this mirroring reversal at the picture’s heart, we 
turn next to the facture of the Madonna of the Fire in the medium of print. 


CHAPTER TWO 


IMPRINT: PAPER, PRINT, AND MATRIX 


Thus that art [of printmaking] was still new, and, who knows, [the 
Madonna of the Fire] might have been the first print that came from its 
first Maker [ suo primo Artefice] , just as the Virgin was the first to come from 
the hands of the Maker of all [Facitore del tutto ] ? 

Giuliano Bezzi, The Triumphal Fire 119 

I seek in these few words [nothing] other than to imprint [imprimere] in 
the hearts of the faithful the true devotion to Virgin Mary in her images, 
and most of all in this one [the Madonna of the Fire] whose story I tell. 

Bartolomeo Ricceputi, Ftistory of the Madonna of the Fire 120 

For almost a century and a half after the cult of the Madonna of the Fire was 
established in Forli in 1428, another Marian icon, known since the nineteenth 
century as the Salus Populi Romani or Salvation of the Roman People (Fig. 16), 
was regularly carried in procession in Rome. The communal ritual of proces¬ 
sion (discussed further in Chapters 6 and 7) is a fundamental act in the vener¬ 
ation of any icon, and especially so for this Roman image, one of the most 
important Marian icons on the Italian peninsula. Its retrospective title refers to a 
medieval legend that, while bearing it in procession around Rome during the 
plague of 590, Pope Gregory the Great saw the Archangel Michael sheathing 
his sword over Hadrian’s Mausoleum. In recognition of this vision - understood 
as a sign that the terrible plague in Rome was ending - the ancient mausoleum 
was renamed Castel Sant’Angelo, and the icon was associated with the divine 
protection of the Roman people. Between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, 
the Salus Populi Romani was regularly taken around Rome in processions 
reenacting the Virgin Mary’s assumption into heaven, elaborate rituals also 
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16 . Salus Populi Romani, in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome. 

Photo: Alinari / Art 

involving the icon of Christ that was taken out of the Sancta Sanctorum in the 
Lateran Palace for these occasions. In 1566, these processions were discon¬ 
tinued, and in 1613 - just five years before the citizens of Forli began negoti¬ 
ations to build a chapel dedicated the Madonna of the Fire in their cathedral (as 
discussed in Chapter 5) - the Salus Populi Romani icon was ritually carried into 
the chapel built by Paul V in the Roman basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
where it remains enshrined today. 1 ~~ 

Thus, the Salus Populi Romani had an established cult for centuries before 
Forli’s Madonna of the Fire did. The Roman icon is also centuries older: a date 
of the late sixth or early seventh century is accepted by many scholars, following 
Gerhard Wolf, 1- ’ and its legendary origin is even earlier still. For the Salus 
Populi Romani is one of the images believed by its devotees to have been 
painted by Saint Luke himself. The legend of manufacture by a saintly artist, 
who in some versions is given angelic aid in coloring, lends to these Lucan 
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17 . Michelino Molinari da Besozzo, Saint Luke Painting the Virgin, ca. 1430. The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York. MS M.944, fol. 75v. Purchased with the generous assistance of 
Alice Tully in memory of Dr. Edward Graeffe, 1970. 

Photo: The Pierpont Morgan Library, NY 


images an authenticity that was recognized and propagated by fifteenth-, six¬ 
teenth-, and seventeenth-century narrative pictures showing Luke at work on 
his portrait of the Virgin Mary. An illumination by Michelino Molinari da 
Besozzo in a Latin prayer book now in the Morgan Library, for instance, shows 
the standing figure of the saint, who applies paint to the golden, gable-topped 
painting of the Madonna and Child with a delicately rendered brush (Fig. I?). 12 ' 
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18 . Giorgio Vasari, Saint Luke Painting the Virgin , ca. 1565. Fresco. Church of Santissima 
Annunciata, Florence. 

Photo: Scala / Art Resource, NY 


Other depictions of the scene, including Giorgio Vasari’s late-sixteenth-century 
fresco in the Florentine church of Santissima Annunciata, make explicit that 
Luke is rendering a portrait of a sitter who appears before him, in Vasari’s 
painting not in flesh and blood but as a cloud- and angel-borne vision (Fig. 18). 

An early-seventeenth-century set of three panels, painted in the circle of 
Baldassarre Croce and now in the museum of Santa Maria Maggiore itself, 
explicitly applies the Lucan legend to the Salus Populi Romani (Fig. 19). 126 
Gerhard Wolf has even suggested that the two lateral panels served as shutters 
for the Salus Populi Romani icon itself in the Pauline Chapel at Santa Maria 
Maggiore. 12 The central image of the triptych (not discussed by Wolf) presents 
a fully frontal standing Madonna and Child, in the same relative positions in 
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19 . Circle of Baldassarre Croce, St. Luke Painting the Salus Populi Romani , early seventeenth 
century. Oil on panel. Museo della Basilica di S. Maria Maggiore, Rome. 

Photo: Courtesy of Prof. Richard Stracke, www.christianiconography.info 

which they appear in half-length in the Salus Populi Romani itself. The two side 
panels share a background, with a single interior architectural setting and a 
common landscape visible beyond, that is discontinuous with the central panel’s 
niche-like setting. In the panel to the viewer’s right, Saint Luke is seated at a tall 
easel in the act of painting what appears to be the as yet incomplete pair of 
figures from the central panel; on the left, Luke’s putative subject, the Virgin 
Mary, stands with hands crossed in the distinctive pose of the Salus Populi 
Romani but without Jesus in her arms (Fig. 16). 1 " Whether or not we accept 
Wolf’s reconstruction of the two side panels as shutters for the icon at its 
seventeenth-century altar, his reading of the “play of references to reality” (Spiel 
der Realitdtsbezuge) made possible by positioning the two panels around the shrine 
is striking: Luke looks across to his model, depicted in the pendant panel on the 
far side of the very picture being painted by the saint, the enshrined icon itself. 

Material facture, even of an immaterial vision, is emphasized in all of these 
pictures: in the Morgan manuscript, pots of paint surround the bookstand to the 
evangelist’s left, while both Vasari’s painting and the right-hand panel of the 
Salus Popuii Romani triptych prominently feature an easel, palette, and paint¬ 
brush. The fact that the saint who had known the Virgin Mary and had 
described her life at length in his gospel manually made such a picture - the 
Salus Populi Romani icon - legitimized it as a true likeness of the Madonna. In 
contrast, the Madonna of the Fire does not enjoy this type of legitimization. 
Indeed (as seen in Chapter 2’s first epigraph), Giuliano Bezzi does not claim the 
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Madonna of the Fire was made by Saint Luke but draws an even more exalted 
parallel with no less than God himself: the Madonna of the Fire is to the Virgin 
Mary as the first printmaker is to the “Maker of All.” Not concerned with the 
name or date of that ur-printmaker, Bezzi instead repeatedly pairs the papery 
materiality of the Madonna of the Fire with references to divinity, for instance 
in a single short passage calling it “this Holy Paper,” “a promissory note from 
God,” and “this miraculous sheet.” 1 The late-seventeenth-century chaplain of 
Forli’s cathedral, Bartolommeo Ricceputi, who was (as we will see in Chapter 4) 
much more matter-of-fact in his descriptions, nonetheless, also used metaphors 
of printing and imprinting repeatedly in his discussions of the Madonna of the 
Fire. In this chapter’s second epigraph for instance, Ricceputi employs the long¬ 
standing metaphor of devotion “imprinted” onto the hearts of the faithful, a 
trope which becomes all the more pointed given that he is discussing a print. 

This chapter explores the ways in which the medium of print can offer 
legitimacy to a religious image, such as the Madonna of the Fire, not through 
being the handiwork of a saintly maker but through similarities with pictures 
that “make themselves” through a hands-off process of imprinting. Acheiro- 
poieta, or images “not made by human hands,” have a no less venerable 
genealogy than those painted by Saint Luke: for example, the veil of Veronica 
(discussed later in this chapter) is said to have been made by pressing a cloth 
upon the sweating, bleeding face of Christ as he carried his cross. Printing, 
defined as the transfer of ink from a prepared wooden or copper matrix to a 
support of paper, cloth, or vellum, parallels the act of blotting Christ’s damp 
face with a veil, or of imprinting a bronze seal into warm wax to authenticate a 
document, or of pressing a cloth to a saint’s body to make a contact relic. 1 In 
attending to the relationships between an imprint and its matrix, we can better 
place the Madonna of the Fire within the spectrum of resonant physical matter 
so central to Christian belief, ranging from relics to the Eucharistic wafer. 


PAPER AND INK 

The Madonna of the Fire of Forli was last examined as a physical object, 
removed from its shrine, in 1989-90 when conservator Nicolangelo Scianna 
performed microbiological, raking-light, and radiographic analyses to ensure 
that it was in stable condition. 1 " According to his report, the icon is a large 
fifteenth-century woodcut printed on an irregular rectangle of paper now about 
19 inches tall and 16 inches wide (493 millimeters x 397 millimeters). The 
paper is laid down on a piece of cardboard, a modern backing that replaced the 
plank of wood to which it had been attached early on and which had already 
been replaced before 1686. Evident cropping of the image indicates that the 
print was once significantly larger, and Scianna suggests it was originally 
perhaps around 22 inches high and 16 inches wide (or 555 millimeters x 405 
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Color Plate II. Nicolangelo Scianna. Digital reconstruction of the Madonna of the Fire. 
Courtesy of Prof. Nicolangelo Scianna. 


millimeters; see his digital reconstruction in Plate II). In addition to the black 
printing ink, the woodcut has been colored by hand, likely in two campaigns, in 
blue, green, dark orange, a lighter peach, red, yellow, and white. The upper 
corners, which show Gabriel and the Virgin Annunciate, were at some point cut 
out with scissors and pasted back before the print was enshrined. 
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Though the printmaker could have printed the entire image on a single sheet 
of Imperial-sized paper, he did not choose to do so, and in fact used two pieces 
of paper of different manufacture. There is no watermark on either sheet, but 
Scianna concluded in his report that “one can clearly date the paper between the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” 1 One piece of paper bears the top of the 
image, from the now-cropped top horizontal strip of decorative x’s and dots to 
the second, similar strip that extends below the figures of the Madonna and 
Child and the lower register of standing saints flanking her to either side. The 
second piece of paper contains the now much-damaged isocephalic row of 
haloed standing figures at the bottom of the print. 

Despite this use of different papers, there are strong indications that the two 
parts of the print are meant to make up a single picture: the consistency in the 
execution of the dot-and-x decoration in all the strips dividing the picture; the 
uniformity in how hair, hands, and drapery is handled in the small figures from 
top to bottom; and (as we have seen in the previous chapter) parallels to how 
pictorial space is divided in late-medieval domestic devotional paintings. Prints 
of this large size would have been ambitious and challenging to produce, 
generally requiring two separate woodblocks printed and two sheets of paper 
joined to make each impression. A single large fifteenth-century woodblock a 
full 387 millimeters in height, now in Modena, is carved only with the bottom 
half of a Madonna and Child, with the legs and torso of a naked Jesus standing 
balanced on a sickle moon, and holding an orb together with his long-tressed 
mother amid an aureole of rays. An impression printed from this block would be 
pasted to one from the now-missing block carved with the top of the image in 
order to make a large print of the entire composition. 1 In the late fifteenth 
century, Francesco Rosselli and the Mantegnesque “Premier Engraver” made 
prints from which individual scenes and decorative borders could be glued 
together; in the sixteenth century these types of printed assemblages achieved 
a monumental scale of ten feet or more in height. 

If the Madonna of the Fire is not a truly wall-sized print of that grand scale, 
neither can it be categorized as one of the small prints of saints known in Italy as 
santini that were sold and priced by the hundred and given out on feast days. 140 
The Madonna of the Fire is quite large - roughly half a meter or some two feet 
tall - and very few fifteenth-century woodcuts of this impressive scale have 
survived. Wilhelm Ludwig Schreiber’s fundamental handbook of fifteenth- 
century relief prints includes only four woodcuts of the Madonna and Child 
with similar dimensions, comparable in size (as we have seen in the last chapter) 
to many domestic devotional paintings. None of the four large Marian wood- 
cuts catalogued by Schreiber is the Madonna of the Fire itself, an omission that 
is not surprising given his focus on museum and library collections and that 
icon’s enshrinement in Forli’s cathedral. One of these four large Marian wood- 
cuts listed by Schreiber is the print for which the bottom woodblock now is in 
Modena; another, a Madonna of the Rosary now in Berlin, survives only as a 
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20 . Northern Italian, The Virgin with the Infant Christ Child on Her Knee , 1450-75. Woodcut 
colored by hand and pasted onto wood, 65 cm x 45.7 cm. © Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 

fragment.' 1 The third large Marian woodcut included by Schreiber and now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, shows a full-length seated Madonna in a 
mandorla, holding Jesus on her lap and wearing a crown on her head 
(Fig. 20). 142 In this print, Mary’s halo extends beyond the starburst rays of the 
mandorla and encroaches into a patterned border that may well have appeared 
on all four edges of the print. However, the paper support of the print had been 
glued to a wooden board, and efforts to remove it from the wood or long-term 
deleterious effects of the glue have caused large losses around the perimeter as 
well as across the center of the print. Schreiber’s fourth example of a large 
Madonna and Child print, now in the British Museum, shows an enthroned 
Madonna with a nursing Child on her lap; saints seem to stand on either side of 
her throne while Gabriel and the Virgin Annunciate appear in small roundels in 
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the sheet’s top corners.' This print still shows bright areas of hand-colored 
red and blue, especially on Mary’s mantle, though there are many losses, 
especially around the print’s edges. In this case, it is known that before the 
print arrived in London in the nineteenth century to become part of William 
Mitchell’s collection, the print had been attached to the wall above a door, or 
perhaps to the door itself, in an old house in Bassano. 

In his 1935 Introduction to a History of Woodcut, Arthur Hind explicitly com¬ 
pared Forli’s Madonna of the Fire to the two large-scale Marian woodcuts now 
in London at the Victoria and Albert Museum and the British Museum. 
Looking to these comparanda and considering the 1428 fire that Forli’s wood- 
cut apparently survived, Hind added, “There is nothing impossible from [the 
Madonna of the Fire’s] style in so early an origin, though were it not for the 
story I should have been more inclined to place it nearer the middle of the 
[fifteenth] century.” 141 The dating put forth for the Madonna of the Fire has 
fluctuated from the late 1300s to the mid-1400s, 14f and that of other well-known 
fifteenth-century prints has varied by decades as well. For example, Hind 
himself and others accepted the inscribed year “1423” on the Buxheim St. 
Christopher as an indication of when the woodcut was made, but this dating 
has recently been pushed later to the mid-fifteenth century. 1 Given the flux in 
how scholars have dated fifteenth-century prints recently as well as the current 
absence of conclusive material or documentary evidence, it seems impossible 
now to fix a firm date to the Forli print. 

Neither Bezzi nor Ricceputi, our signal seventeenth-century commentators 
on the cult of the Madonna of the Fire, had any clear idea about when the 
Madonna of the Fire had been printed, aside from a general acceptance that it 
had been before the fire of 1428. Ricceputi wrote in 1685, “It has been two 
hundred fifty-seven years since it saved itself from the fire, and God knows how 
many more had passed since it had come out of the printing press.” 1 For 
neither Bezzi nor Ricceputi, both great devotees of the Madonna of the Fire, did 
a lack of knowledge about the exact date of its making diminish its thaumaturgic 
power, which I argue in this chapter was enhanced, not diminished, by the fact it 
was printed. 

The Madonna of the Fire’s enshrinement in its newly constructed and 
decorated chapel in Forli’s cathedral as well as the concomitant ritual and 
literary activity (discussed in Chapters 4 and 5) has led to the apt description 
of the period in which Bezzi and Ricceputi wrote as “the Madonna of the Fire’s 
Golden Century.” 110 The seventeenth century also has long been celebrated for 
the prints made by artists such as Rembrandt on which a history of Old Master 
prints has been legitimately and productively focused. In thinking about the 
fifteenth-century Madonna of the Fire as a print, we need to recognize our own 
position within an art history that has internalized certain discourses about 
prints made between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries in order to attend 
to our own horizons of expectations and to modify them as appropriate. 
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Many members of Forli’s devotional community - including Bezzi and Ricce- 
puti - also significantly postdate the printing of Forli’s Madonna of the Fire, so 
exclusive attention to the fifteenth century - from which we have the least 
historical information - is unwarranted. At this point it seems more productive 
instead to consider the Madonna of the Fire’s place in early modern print 
history and historiography, asking how viewers from the fifteenth through the 
seventeenth century - and beyond - have discussed it and prints in general. 


EARLY MODERN PRINT HISTORY 

In the fifteenth century, printmaking was a growing new technology of image 
production, and Giuliano Bezzi emphasized the icon’s early making and status 
as a print, describing it as “an image of Our Lady crudely printed \rozzamente 
stampata ] in woodcut on a sheet [of paper].” 1 '' As we have seen in this chapter’s 
epigraph, in the next passage Bezzi sanctifies the art of printing by comparing 
the printmaker with “the Maker of all”; furthermore, his equivocal claim that 
the Madonna of the Fire “might have been the first print” allows Bezzi to 
compare the icon with Mary herself, even while supplanting Adam and Eve as 
the first human beings created. 

In any case, scholars of print history can say with certainty that a woodcut 
which escaped destruction in 1428 was not the world’s first print, nor even the 
Western world’s first. The process of impressing ink from a charged matrix onto 
a cloth or parchment support was in use in Italy from the late fourteenth 
century. ! By the second decade of the fifteenth century, “several thousand 
[devotional images] are made daily” ( plura millia facta sunt et qnotidie faint) and 
on feast days, such printed images were festively displayed both in public and 
private spaces. 1 By 1440, the market for prints was already enormous: in that 
year a merchant in Padua signed a single contract for the purchase of 3,500 
images, “printed and colored, as is commonly done” ( stampite et colorate, ut 
comuniterfit). Even at this early date, printed images would have been ubiqui¬ 
tous, seen surrounded by flowers in churches and also in domestic spaces, in 
which, a century later, Cardinal Silvio Antoniano would explicitly suggest hang¬ 
ing printed pictures of saints for those who could not afford painted ones. 

By the time Cardinal Antoniano was writing in the late sixteenth century, 
prints had become ubiquitous in another sense. Relatively inexpensive, physic¬ 
ally portable, and routinely produced in hundreds or thousands of impressions, 
prints could go everywhere, and in the early modern period they did. For 
example, Francesco Borgia, third General of the Jesuit Order from 
1565-72, set up a printing workshop at Sant’Andrea a Monte Cavallo in Rome, 
and “sent from Rome innumerable prints, of diverse forms and materials, 
to the East and West Indies, to Japan, to Germany, Poland, and Spain, and 
other provinces.” 1 " European prints were used as models for artistic 
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production in the New World; in one case, a Rubenesque composition, trans¬ 
ported to Mexico through an engraving by Paul Pontius, was used for a 
sculpture that itself became a miraculous icon, the Virgin of El Pueblito, in 
Queretaro. An Italian who became known as Juan Pablos worked with the 
Spanish Cromberger firm to establish the first printing press in Mexico City in 
September 1539.' Print matrices and other means of print production were 
also sent with missionaries headed out into the far reaches of the early modern 
world. If, as Elizabeth Eisenstein and others have argued, prints and printing 
were indispensable for the Protestant Reformation, they were also a vital part of 
the technology of empire of the early modern Catholic Church. 161 

As ubiquitous as prints were in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, few 
examples of early-fifteenth-century prints have survived, and most Quattro¬ 
cento prints now exist only in a single impression, though they were likely made 
in editions of some hundreds or even thousands. The reasons for this low 
survival rate are not hard to imagine: often produced for purposes that included 
repeated handling (such as playing cards or game boards) or displayed by nailing 
or gluing to hard surfaces (such as walls, doors, or domestic furnishings as the 
British Museum and Victoria and Albert Museum Marian prints discussed 
above), the majority of fifteenth-century prints simply - unlike the sturdier lead 
or tin stamped pilgrim badges- were not durable enough to last through the 
centuries. lf: Many other early prints served as political propaganda, holiday 
greetings, or annual calendars, and so were disposed of after a lifespan that was 
limited from the start. As Jan van der Stock emphasized, “The vast majority of 
the prints made in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were simply disposable 
commodities.” 16 ' Nonetheless, this disposability should not lead us to assume 
that only those who could not afford more durable or expensive pictures used 
early prints. An extraordinary case of an early-sixteenth-century woodcut wall¬ 
paper surviving in situ in the sacristy of the Sistine Chapel makes clear that these 
types of prints were enjoyed by a broad spectrum of society, including its most 
privileged members. The woodcut wallpaper displays della Rovere acorns, 
demonstrating that Pope Julius II could choose to cover over his papal prede¬ 
cessors’ wall decorations either with frescoes painted by Raphael, as in the 
Vatican Stanze, or with wallpaper produced by printing, as in the sacristy of 
the Sistina. 164 

Many of the fifteenth-century prints that have survived did so because early 
users pasted or bound them into books, either printed or manuscript. 16 ' Except 
when the codex was being read, prints incorporated into the text block in this 
way were generally kept flat, dry, and away from light, optimal conditions for 
works on paper. These material contexts for the prints have also offered later 
scholars a glimpse into how they were used by fifteenth-century viewers. For 
even if as Peter Schmidt states, “Traces of original ownership, indications of the 
response of viewers and evidence of particular modes of use have been erased on 
a scale even greater than for other pictorial media,” the rare survivals have 
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provided rich opportunities for much of the most exciting recent research on 
fifteenth-century prints. 1 Schmidt, for example, has demonstrated how Anna 
Jack (active 1430—d. 1481), prioress of the convent in Inzigkofen, collected both 
prints and hand-drawn pictures to paste into a manuscript she completed in 
1449. The text, Lebenjesu der Schwester Regula, was a manual intended to teach 
its readers to meditate by envisioning in the fullest possible detail scenes from 
Christ’s life and Passion. As an external aid to this contemplation, Jack collected 
forty-five small images to paste beside the relevant passages. She began writing 
the manuscript only after obtaining all the pictures, which fit neatly into the 
blank spaces she had left in the columns of text. Jack was concerned with neither 
the pictures’ makers nor the techniques used; rather she combined manuscript 
text, colored woodcuts, and painted miniatures to suggest to her readers images 
they could bring to mind during their devotions. 1 ' 

Jack’s slightly younger Italian contemporary, Jacopo Rubieri (b. ca. 1430), 
used the prints he gathered in a different manner. A notary and jurist born in 
Parma who likely traveled to Northern Europe and the Dalmatian Coast 
before settling in Padua and then Venice, Rubieri gathered legal notes in the 
1470s and 1480s for preparing his juridical cases. Unlike Jack’s devotional 
manual, Rubieri’s handwritten compilations were thus made for secular pur¬ 
poses, although most of the prints he pasted into them depicted saints or 
religious scenes. Like Jack, Rubieri did not hesitate to bring together different 
media, gathering woodcuts, metalcuts, engravings, drawings, and a painted 
miniature into his books. Many of the prints were removed from Rubieri’s 
manuscripts for the purposes of display in the late nineteenth century, but the 
first folio of an intact volume now in Pesaro shows how, after a heading that 
stretches across the width of the page, he shaped his text block into a single 
column to accommodate a woodcut of Saint Christopher (Fig. 2 1). Rubieri 
framed the tall and narrow print in a hand-colored rectangle filled with stars 
he drew, and silhouetted the printed background behind the figures with the 
same black ink he had used for his text. David Areford suggests that this 
opening image was appropriate for a well-traveled Christian, such as Rubieri, 
since “starting the day by looking at an image of the saint was believed to 
protect the viewer . . . from the mala mors , or bad death,” that especially 
threatened those away from home. 1 

While Jack and Rubieri gathered their prints and other illustrations for their 
books from diverse sources, by the second half of the fifteenth century some 
printmakers were actively targeting the manuscript market. As Ursula Weekes 
has shown, the Master of the Berlin Passion and his circle made diminutive 
prints of popular scenes enclosed by decorative borders, designed to appeal to 
the makers of quarto- or octavo-sized manuscript devotional books. 1 1 More¬ 
over, some of these printmakers worked cooperatively to produce series of 
prints on the rectos and versos of paper sheets such that the narrative sequence 
of the images was correct only when the sheets were folded and gathered into 
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21 . Northern Italian, St. Christopher, fifteenth century. Woodcut with hand coloring, pasted 
into Rubieri notebook, 195 x 65 mm, Biblioteca Oliveriana, Cod. 98, fol. lr, Pesaro 


the quires of a codex. Text then could be added by hand, following the sequence 
of printed images in what amounted to “illustrated manuscript kits.” 1 2 
A surviving manuscript prayerbook with fifty engravings by the Master of the 
Ten Thousand Martyrs, now in Vienna, allows the reconstruction of where and 
in what orientation each copper plate had been placed for printing on each 
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22 . Northern Italian, Trinity and Saints. Woodcut with hand coloring. Inv. N. 45, Instituzione 
Biblioteca Classense, Ravenna 


sheet. The prayerbook also shows offset ink indicating that the sheets for the kit 
from which it was made were stacked before the prints had dried completely. 1 

Besides those prints that have come down to us in physical contexts provided 
by their early users, there are examples of fifteenth-century prints that have 
survived accidentally. A fragment from another very early woodcut, the Trinity , 
now in Ravenna (Fig. 22) was in 1896 salvaged from a bookbinding in which it 
had been used as binder’s waste.' + An early- to mid-fifteenth-century woodcut 
of the Crucifixion that had been enshrined in a tabernacle in the Palazzo Pretorio 
in Prato was walled up during later renovations to the building and only 
rediscovered in 1893. 1 These scattered serendipitous survivals only under¬ 
score how many fifteenth-century prints we have lost. 

Prints made between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have survived in 
vastly greater numbers, and through the twentieth century had generally been 
studied using three time-honored approaches that have not served the oldest 
prints as well as the more recent, viewer-centered approaches of Schmidt, 
Areford, and Weekes. The first type of interpretation was developed from the 
study of prints, such as Rembrandt’s Hundred Guilder Print of 1648, given that 
name because of the high price it commanded even within years of its 
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23. Rembrandt van Rijn, The Hundred Guilder Print, 1648. Etching, engraving, and drypoint. State 
ii/ii. 281 111m x 392 mm. Mark S. Weil Artwork 2011 Irrevocable Trust, Promised Gift of Mark S. Weil 
and Phoebe Dent Weil to the St. Louis Art Museum 


making. The print - especially in its most subtle impressions (Fig. 23) - is a 
study in chiaroscuro, from the standing figures, flooded with light and defined 
by outline, at the far left; to the figures all but lost in the darkness at the extreme 
right. Near the center of the print, Christ stands, his halo radiating into the 
shadows, to welcome the children brought for blessing: “Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 1 
The subtle play of light and dark continues on Christ’s body, which acts as a 
screen for the shadow of the kneeling man’s clasped hands. One recent com¬ 
mentator wrote of this print, “Rembrandt’s masterly illumination of this com¬ 
plex scene may fairly be said to rival his most celebrated painting, the Night 
Watch,” thus implicitly linking Rembrandt’s work as an etcher and as a 
painter. Indeed, in his 1797 catalogue raisonnee of Rembrandt’s prints, Adam 
von Bartsch joined those activities with a hyphen, describing the artist as a 
peintre-graveur, a concept that he would continue to develop in his magisterial 
series of that title. 

The second interpretative strategy arose around prints such as Marcantonio 
Raimondi’s Parnassus (Fig. 24), an engraving closely related to Raphael’s fresco 
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24 . Marcantonio Raimondi and Raphael, Parnassus, ca. 1517-20. Engraving, 36.8 cm x 48.4 cm (sheet). 
Courtesy National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC 


of that subject in the Stanza della Segnatura. There are many similarities: both 
the fresco and the engraving show muses and poets grouped around a central, 
music-making Apollo, who sits before one of three clumps of trees, with the 
window frame of the Stanza della Segnatura cutting into the pictorial field from 
below. Though there are of course also many significant differences as well - 
differences I have addressed elsewhere 1 - the ties between print and painting 
in this and other cases led Marcantonio’s engravings to be characterized as 
repetitions of Raphael’s work. In a fundamental mid-twentieth-century study 
of the printmaker, Bernice Davidson went so far as to describe his oeuvre as 
“entirely reproductive.” 1 

The third interpretative approach is generally applied to prints less well 
known than either Rembrandt’s 100 Guilder Print or Marcantonio’s Parnassus , 
both of which are monuments in the history of prints and in the history of art. 
One good example appears on the instruction sheet (Fig. 25), published in 
1684 by Jan Rieuwertsz (II), for the proper use and storage of the new 
continuous-stream water pump that had been invented in 1672 by the Fire 
Master General Jan van der Heyden. Against a wall supporting torches 
(labeled M), a hand lantern (labeled N), and ladders (labeled L), we see the 
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O R D R E, 

OPTGEBRUYK DER SLANG-BRAND-SPUYTEN. 

FIGURE, vertooncnde dc BRAN D-S P U Y T zo ah die met zijn tocbchoren 
altijd in dc Brand-Spuy t-Huys;es gcreedt ftaat, om na den Brand gebragt 
cn aldaar gcbmykt tc worden. 



A HANDBOMEN, ftckcndeindcdraag-beugcls van dc Spuyt. 

B SPCJYT-SLANG by C vail gcfchrocft, cn zondcr ccnige omdtajingc hccn cn wccr over 
dc Spuyt geflagen, hangende de bogten ten wcdcr-zijdc ruim cen hands Icngic van dc ftraat. 

D 5 P U Y T-P YP, vaft aan gcmchc Slang gcfchrocft.cnopdc Spuyt, onderde Balansgclcyt. 

E WATER-Z AK leggende op dc Spuyt, zo, dat dc Spuyt-flang van bovendaar mce bc- 
deekt is, cn dc cenc Sport van dciTclfsSchraag O ondcr't voor-end van dc Balans komt. 

F W A T E R-S L A N G-B A K met dc gehcclc Watcr.flang, zondcr ccnigc omflagen, zo 
often als doenlijek is, daar in opgcfcboten*; leggende dan zodanigdaidczdvcnictandcrs als 
ordentlijk met dc gantlc naat op cenc zy kan uy tvallcn. 

G GEREEDSCH A P-ZAK, verzien meteen yferen Hamer, Nijp-tang, 5 a 6 bosjes 
Woci-touw, 4 Lccrc Digt-bind-lappc, cn > a 9 LccrcSchroef-riogen, hangende aan 'tagter- 
endvandc Balans. 

H TOU om dc Spuyt-pijp en Slang, desnodigmccoptchalcnnadchoogte, hangende aan 
‘t zelvc agter-end van de Balans. 

I TRECK-TOU vandeSpuyt, opgefchoten hangende aan't voor-end van dc Brians. 

K IN LOOP - P Y P, daarhet los-cnd van dc Water-Bang wordt over been gehaalr, cn om vaft 
gebonden, om't Water in deSpuyt tc brengen. 

L Twee WATER.-LEERE, omuitdcGraften Watertclchcppcn. 

M Twee LAMPETTEN, clck voorzicn met6 a S Pcck-kran(cn, om des nachts met d'cene 
by de Brand-fpuyt. en met d'andcrc by dc Watcr-fchcppcrs aande Watcr-kant tc hchtcn. 

N HAND-LANT AAREN met een kaars daar in, 0111 ontrent den Brand lopeude nice tc lichten. 

INSTRUCTIE VAN >T GEBRUYK IN ONGEVAL VAN BRAND. 

en Ipocdigftc by den Brand, 


Dan moetaanftontsde Watcr-zak E, met de Slang-bakF, te geliifcvan deSpuyt afgenomen,' 
en aande waterkant gebragt worden: dog dc Watcr-zak by de lccrcn aan *t water neer gczct zijn- 
dc, moetdc 'lang-bak aanftonts weerte rug na dc spuyt worden gebragt; latendegaandc-wcgde 
Slang daar uyt vallen op dc ftraat; cn by dc Spuyt gckomen zijnde, moet her overfehor van de 
Slang (als dicte langis) afgelncden eniude Slang-bak gclatcn worden. cn her andcrend, ('tzy 
dattcr afgclhcden is of nict) over dc Inloop-pijpK gchaaltcnvaftgcbondcnwordcn. MaaraU'tgc- 
beurt dat deze Slang tc kortis, cn volgcnsdicn hetcynd dcflclfsop Straat komt neer te vallen ecr 
darmen aan dc Spuyt is, zomoet dc reft tot aande Spuytmer trcdcnafgcmctcn, en dc Watcr- 
zak gelijk gctal vantreden van hctwarcraf nadcraandc Spuyt gczct, ende Slang die opdeftraac 
lead, tor aan dc Spuyt toe voortgchaalt, en insgclijks (alsvoor vcrhaalt) aan gebonden worden s 
enmoer in zodanigen geval dc tufte fpatie. tull'cheii her water ende Water- zak met twee dub- 
bcldc rangen volk, malkander her water met emmersovergevende gclupplccrt worden. 

Zodra 00k als dc Watcr-zak aan dc waterkant by dc Lccrcn is neer gczct, moet aanftonts wa¬ 
ter gefehept cn in dc Zak gegoten worden,*t wclk dan voort geduriglijk zondcr ophouden moet con- 
tinucrcn, tot dat den Brand is uy cgcblult ; 

Zo moet 00k aanftonts de Spuyt-pijp D cn Spuyt-flang B van de Spuyt af genomen, en na 
den Brand toe uytgcicid worden. door dc bcquaamftccn naafteweg; *t zydoor’r voorftevan 
*t bra ndende buys zelvc, zo den Brand in dc achter-dcelcn is; of door cen van de naaft aanftaandc 
huyzen als den Brand is tot vooraanden ftraat, cn boven *t dak uit brandr. En zo't zelvc leiden 
van dc Slang moctgcfchieden doorccnhoogvcnftcrof over een dak. zomoet van daar hctOphaal- 
rouw H (dat tot dicn emde by dc Spuyt is) aandcnaaftcluts, by de Spuyt-pijp vaft gebonden, om 
de Spuyt-pijp geflagen. cn zogczanientlijk opgehaalt worden. 

Enmoeten die gccnc die .le Slang van dc Spuyt af vicrcn, nict nicer bor toe geven , als de gene 
die de Slang uit leggen of opltalcn, na haar trekken: tot dat zy klaar zijnde roepen, gaat jou gang,dan 
moctcnzc dc reft voort teffens van de Spuyt af nemen, en op dc ftraat in cen ronde bogt uit leggen. 

Insgclijks moet ondcrtulfchcn mede hccvolk aan dc Spuyt in goede order werden geftdt om te 
pompen, gietende al 1 orenccn wetnig water in de Buy zen opbeide dc Zuygers. 

Ondcr'iichictcn van *r water door de Watcr-flangmoct gelec worden of *t water overalonver- 
hiodert kan door fehieten, 

Dc pompers van dc Spuyt moctcn zo haaft als zy eenig water in de Spuyt ontfangen hebben, eerft 
cen kottc will met lachte flagcn pompen; ten einde, zodeSpuyt-flang nict wclmogtgeredtwe- 
zen. her zelvc ondcrwiilcn zou konncngefchicdcn: waartoc la 3 perfonen langs die Dang moctcn 
gaan,d omflagen na *t voor-end docn uir-fchieten,cn de toenijpendc bogten ronauir leggen : m'aar 
allcs klaar bevonden zt,ndc, moctcn zy nict af latcn tc pompen, voor dat den Brand ii uir- 
gebluft. 

Achrcrdelund vandcgcncdic merde Spuyt-pijp her water in den Brand fluurt, moetalrijt ie- 
mandt ftaan om de Slang in een ronde bogt tc houden, ren einde dat die door haar fwaanc neer han¬ 
gende . geen toenijpendc bogt kort agter de Spuyt-pijp maakt. 

Dc Spuyt-pijp vcrplaatft moctendc worden, moetdc Slang, om nict tc deepen, opgcnomen, 
en na gedragen worden. 

Alsdc Spuyt fling tc kort is, kanze verlangt worden, met cen deel van cen andcrc Spuyt daar 
aan te fehroeven; ziinde dc fehroeven gemaakr datze alle op nialkandcren pafl'cn. En op de zelvc wij- 
zc kanze mede wot den verkort. 

Om aan tc ichroevcn, moet aan dcgrootcSpuitcn8 en aandeklcinc6omflagen verkccrtindc 
Slang gedrait worden, onuloorhct Ichroevcn geen onillagcn in dc Slang te krijgcn; entufl'chendc 
Ichroevcn moet ecu Lcere-ring zijnomzc waterdigt remaken. 

By vriezend wccr moet zo vecl mogelijk is dc Spuyt vol water cn in geduurige beweging gehouden 
worden. om *t bcvriczcn van Spuyt cnSlang voor te komcn. 

tv— Ecni S c Irekagie in dc Slangcn zijnde, moet digt gemaakt werden, 

f met cen Lccrc digt bind-lap, (dictendicn einde in de Gerectfchap- 
Sat ffffiBL Lg zak G zijn) in manicre als hier neven word aangewezcn; leggende 

_■■■ dc vvoc|j van dc midden r .s -r-i—a-- 


» « 


r 


:r ftijfaa 


dc midden (A) afrakendc aan malkander, 
nden roc, cn dus konnen dc gaten hoc gtoot, al warenze mcer 
trekken cn dc flagcn digt aan malkander te leggen, volkomen 


B Rand oniftaan zijnde moet de Brand-lpuyt met ziin tocbchoren, 

en6a8 Brand-emmets by’tnaaftc water gebragt, ende 2 lccrcn, 3 a + voct van elkander in 
*r zelvc water gczctwordcn. 
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als een vinget lang, mt 
digt gebonden worden. 

De Brand fpuit-Mcefters moctcn *t geenc voorfz is, uit alle haar machtvoortzeeten, en een 
iegclijk aan *t werk . cn tot zijn devoir te doen commandercn, cn 00k dcs noots zijnde, dc iedige kij- 
kers tot htilp dcr gcafSxtecrdcns prcITen. 

DeAiriftcntcn moctendc Brand-lpuit-Mccfters gehoorzamcn, enket werk van Brand-bluffen 
met alien yvcrcnwackcrhcit voonpreften, de cenc by de Brand-rpuit, en d'andcr by dc Water¬ 
kant , daar lict Water word gefehept. 

Den Brand gebluft zijnde. moctcn zybeidede Slangcn latcn uitwaterenen over dc Spuit opfehie- 
'"*"* bekomen verlof, dc Spuit met al zijn verder tocbchooren, in dcs zelfs Brand-lpuit- 


huisjc brengen. 
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25 . Instructions for Jan van der Hey den’s Water Pump, 1648. Etching and moveable type, 315 mm x 
384 mm. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 

water pump, with all of its parts similarly labeled: A for the pump handles, B for 
the pressure hose, and so forth. The placement of the depicted objects; the 
alphabetic labels inserted into the picture; and the matching, keyed written 
passages on the sheet all work to give this print maximum clarity. It is a pictorial 
statement informing us about the proper equipment for firefighting in late- 
seventeenth-century Amsterdam, and as a print, it can carry that information to 
hundreds of dispersed viewers, by repeating it, as William Ivins put it, 
“exactly.” 183 

Thus Rembrandt’s Hundred Guilder Print, Marcantonio’s Parnassus, and the 
print showing van der Heyden’s water pump can stand as exemplars of three 
long-standing approaches to early modern prints: broadly speaking, the first, a 
product of an artist who makes both paintings and prints; the second, a repro¬ 
ductive work, dependent on, or even degraded from, another image that pre¬ 
cedes it; and the third, an exactly repeatable pictorial statement of information. 
These approaches are not productive when studying most fifteenth-century 
prints, especially an early, anonymous, religious print such as the Madonna of 
the Fire. A more fruitful strategy would be to consider these prints not as 
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repetitions of another image, nor as a means of information transfer, nor as 
creations of a printmaking painter, but rather as multiples made by contact with 
a charged matrix in another framework. It is true that in the sixteenth century, 
printing could be mistrusted, as no less a figure than Martin Luther mistrusted 
the pirating of his German Bible, 1 and at the end of the eighteenth century, 
William Blake would write about “a Printing house in Hell.” 1 But in the 
fifteenth century, and even well beyond, pious viewers could see prints as having 
wholly positive, even miraculous, connotations. 


THE PRINT IN THE AGE OF MIRACULOUS REPRODUCIBILITY 

Printing was described as a “divine art” (sancta ars) as early as 1468, in Giovanni 
Andrea de Bussi’s introduction to Sweynhem and Pannartz’s Roman edition of 
Saint Jerome’s letters. By 1515, Leo X praised printing as an invention that “had 
come down from the heavens as a gift from God.” 18 By the end of the sixteenth 
century, Tommaso Garzoni would describe printing as a “truly rare, stupendous 
and miraculous art” that “had reawakened men’s spirits from the slumber of 
ignorance.” 18 ' 

The sense that printing was a “divine art” went beyond its prodigious efficacy 
in producing and disseminating knowledge. ! S As Walter Melion has demon¬ 
strated, some early modern writers used the same Latin verbs - imprimere, 
compungere, incidere - to describe the material practices of printmaking and the 
spiritual exercise of prayer. For instance, an early-seventeenth-century prayer- 
book handwritten by Cistercian Martinus Boschman makes phenomenological 
puns between the engravings incorporated into the manuscript volume that are 
“pierced” by the burin and the penitent Christian’s call for his sinful flesh to be 
“pierced” by remorse. In late-seventeenth-century Forli, the same vocabulary 
is in use in Italian: as this chapter’s opening epigraph already has shown, 
Bartolomeo Ricceputi used the same verb, “to imprint” [imprimere], to discuss 
how the Madonna of the Fire’s devotees held their devotion to the Virgin Mary 
in their hearts. Later in his book, Ricceputi describes the Madonna of the Fire as 
“the sole imprint [impronto] of your image, this miraculous paper saved in the 
midst of flames,” and prays “with the depths of my heart printed [stampate] with 
[the Madonna’s] name.” 190 

This vocabulary of imprinting and printing is particularly resonant when it 
appears, as it does with Ricceputi, in a printed book about a printed icon, 
though these metaphors predate the fifteenth century. For the technique of 
printing itself inherited the resonances that the processes of sealing and minting 
had already acquired by the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Aristotelian 
models of memory, in which sensate information is impressed into perception, 
drew on the metaphor of using a seal on wax, 102 as did the theory of images laid 
out by Theodore the Studite, written amid the iconoclastic controversy of the 
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eighth and ninth centuries. Theodore’s writing in particular discussed the 
relationship of a matrix and its impression as a way to understand the relation¬ 
ship between Christ and depictions of him: 

If he who looks at the seal and its imprint sees a similar and unchanged 
form in both, then the imprint exists in the seal even before the 
impression is made. The seal shows its desire for honor when it makes 
itself available for impression in many different materials. In the same 
way, although we believe that Christ’s own image is in Him as He has 
human form, nevertheless when we see His image materially depicted in 
different ways, we praise His greatness more magnificently. For the 
failure to go forth into a material imprint eliminates His existence in 
human form. 1 

As Herbert Kessler noted, this statement “attached the process of creating 
images to the Incarnation itself.” 1 By the late fourteenth century, Catherine 
of Siena had made the connection to the Incarnation explicit, writing in a letter 
to the nuns of the Monastery of Santa Marta of Siena, “ [Christ] had the form of 
flesh, and [Mary], like warm wax, received the imprint of the desire and love of 
our salvation by the seal and of the seal of the Holy Spirit, by the means of which 
seal the eternal and divine Word was incarnate.” 1 When in 1547 the Council of 
Trent emphasized the importance of baptism, confirmation, and other sacra¬ 
ments, it also used this trope, stating in the decree that they “imprint ... a 
character, namely a spiritual and indelible mark, ... on the soul.” The image 
of impressing a matrix onto a receptive surface had become the favored one for 
describing the relationships between the divine and the human world. 

On a more material level, imprinting was used in the manufacture of Euchar¬ 
istic wafers, preparing roundels of dough that would, during the canon of the 
Mass, undergo transubstantiation and become the body of Christ. Reformation 
and Counter Reformation debates about the theological bases of and proper 
ritual for the Mass included the questions of whether bread or wafer should be 
offered to participants in the Eucharist, and who should be allowed to prepare 
the bread or wafer to be used. 1 Between the early and late sixteenth century, 
the Catholic mass changed, generally becoming more uniform, especially after 
the publication of the Tridentine missal in 1570. Yet the technology for making 
Host wafers, as well as the sweet dessert wafers known in Italy as cialde, 
remained largely unchanged from the eleventh century. ' Flat metal paddles, 
bearing designs incised or raised on their inner surfaces, were attached to long- 
handled tongs that allowed the baker to close the paddles together and heat 
them, cooking and imprinting the batter inside. 199 Eucharistic wafers made with 
these tongs often showed a scene of the Crucifixion, perhaps with Saint John 
and Mary on either side. " 1 Eucharistic wafers could also bear textual inscriptions, 
as short as the three-letter monogram of Christ, as well as complete sentences 
of as many as some sixty-five characters.' 1 Looking at a fifteenth-century 
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26 . Fifteenth-century Eucharist iron, Museu Episcopal de Vic. ©Museu Episcopal de Vic 


wafering iron (Fig. 26), and considering the extensive and reversed texts such 
instruments could bear, one is strongly reminded of the matrices used to print 
engravings, such as Israhel van Meckenem’s Imago Pietatis or Balthasar 
Montcornet’s Schluckbilder (Figs. 27, 28). 

Printing, the act of pressing a receptive support onto a charged matrix, was 
also analogous to the process by which some relics were created. A primary relic, 
a material remain (bone or body part) of a saint, could be pressed with another 
object, such as a piece of cloth; the second object would retain the sacred aura of 
the first. Pious people unable to travel to a saint’s shrine would give personal 
effects, such as rings or jewels, to pilgrims who would make the journey and 
touch these objects to the reliquary. 202 The small pieces of silk reverently placed 
contact with a saint’s body known as brandea could capture its numinous aura: as 
Gregory of Tours wrote, upon its removal from the tomb a brandeum would be 
“so full of divine grace that it will be much heavier than before,” and Gregory the 
Great added, “through [brandea] miracles occur, as if the saints’ bodies were . . . 
there.” 0l At the funeral of Saint Ambrose, bishop of Milan, in 397 CE men and 
women crowded around the body to throw their handkerchiefs and aprons upon 
it to capture its sanctity. 204 Thus, placing things into physical contact in an 
indexical relationship, laying one onto the other, was for centuries before the 
advent of printing in Europe understood as a means to transform a mundane 
object into one charged, even to thaumaturgy, by that contact. 

The sacred matrix for the preeminent objects of this type in the Christian 
West was Christ himself. Veronica’s veil, or s udarium, according to a legend 
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27 . Israhel van Meckenem, Imago Pietatis, 1490. 

Photo: bpk, Berlin / Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen, Berlin, Germany / Jorg 
P. Anders / Art Resource, NY 

traceable to the early fourteenth century, was the imprint left on when she wiped 
Christ’s face as he carried the cross on the road to Calvary. The almost fifteen 
feet of stained linen known as the Shroud of Turin bears a faint amber-colored 
image of the front and back of a figure, which early believers understood to be 
blood blotted from Christ’s body when Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea 
carried it from Golgotha to the tomb. Both these imprints were seen as a true 
likeness of Christ, simultaneously a contact relic and an image made without 
human hands, the type often denoted with the Byzantine term, acheiropoieton. 2 °'' 
Printed images, made by mechanically pressing a support on a prepared 
matrix, are, as Christopher Wood recently noted, “literally acheiropoetic,” 
and early modern printmakers sometimes played with the parallels between 
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28 . Balthasar Montcornet(P), Schluckbilder, seventeenth century. 13.5 cm x 19.9 cm. Kunstsammlungen 
der Fiirsten zu Waldburg-Wolfegg 

Veronica’s veil and the products of their own labor. Claude Mellan famously 
carved a single undulating line that originated at the very tip of Christ’s nose 
and spiraled outwards beyond the edges of the copper printing plate. Toward 
the bottom of the plate, a corner of the veil flips up, drawing our attention to the 
Actively woven inscription. That text - FORMATVR VNICVS VNA - is 
characterized by what Irving Lavin termed “una sublime ambiguita,” 2 ' ! slipping 
between reference to Veronica’s veil and reference to the printed sheet itself 
(Fig. 29). Albrecht Dtirer also deeply explored the theme of Veronica’s sudar- 
ium, most notably in an etching from 1516 (Fig. 30). Distinguished art histor¬ 
ians, including Erwin Panofsky, Herbert Kessler, Gerhard Wolf, Christopher 
Wood, and Jeffrey Hamburger, have devoted much attention to this print and 
the implications, its interplay between the angel viewing the veil and the 
beholder viewing the print. Crucial for this crossing of viewpoints is the 
“blinding opaque light”” 1 of the “pushed-back corner [umgeschlagene Ecke]" 
that visually posits an identity between Veronica’s imprinted cloth and Dtirer’s 
printed paper. As Joseph Koerner wrote: 

Just as the angel appears to pull the Holy Face down from the dark surface 
of the sky, so too Dtirer pulled his image up off the inked and etched 
plate. . . . Diirer thus fashions the Christian non manufactum to mythicize 
the process and the product of printing.' 
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29 . Claude Mellan, Face of Christ on St. Veronica's Cloth, 1735. Engraving, 43 cm x 31.5 cm 
(sheet). The Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 1969, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Photo: OASC, metmuseum.org 


Viewers also conflated Veronica’s sudarium and printed images of it by using 
both for similar purposes. Indulgences granted for prayers said before the veil 
of Veronica enshrined in Saint Peter’s in Rome could also be granted for 
reciting the prayers while looking at another image of it, leading to the 
production of innumerable copies, both in print and other materials, of the 
Holy Facer 1 As a number of miracle stories demonstrate, this free and 
seemingly unproblematic substitution of a print for the miracle-working icon 
to which it explicitly referred also took place with Marian images. In 
1485 in Prato, a woman named Mona Lisabetta fell down “as if dead” after 
seeing an apparition of a woman in white. After more than two days in this 
state, a printed “Virgin Mary which had touched the Madonna of the Carceri 
of Prato” was obtained and “they put this paper figure \fignra di charta\ to 
Mona Lisabetta’s mouth and then put it on her.” It is not clear whether the 
print was similar to the one still pasted inside the miracle book itself or a small 
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30 . Albrecht Dtirer, The Sudarium Held by One Angel, 1516. Etching 18.6 cm x 13.3 cm. 
Rogers Fund, 1917, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Photo: OASC, metmuseum.org 

round one meant for ingestion, like the later Esszettel Schluckbilder. 2 In any 
case, Mona Lisabetta recovered fully. 

This miraculous healing was effected by a print that both depicted the 
Madonna of the Carceri, an image already known for its numinous power, 
and had touched it. In other words, like Veronica’s sudarium, the print from 
Prato was both an acheiropoietic image and a contact relic. Likewise small 
canvas or silk images of the Madonna of the Fire that had touched the icon 
itself were worn by many Forlivesi in the seventeenth century, and likely 
before. ' One aspect of early modern devotional prints, lost to most twenty- 
first century viewers, is the resonances such prints would have had with other 
imprinted objects of authority from the period, including the noble seal, the 
contact relic, and the Eucharistic wafer. 16 

Devotional prints were also similar to secondary relics and Host wafers in 
their ability to be stamped again and again, to multiply in great numbers 
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without a loss of functional potency. The idea of a commodity ever increasing to 
meet any need is rooted in biblical stories, such as the miracle in which Christ 
and his disciples fed thousands of people with an inadequate supply of bread and 
fish.’ 1 Relics, both primary relics and contact relics, also were governed by this 
generative economy of miraculous reproducibility, becoming ever more numer¬ 
ous, rather than working within a paradigm of a loss of power or the withering 
of aura with every iteration. 8 In his Treatise on Relics, John Calvin derided this 
economy of seemingly infinite reproducibility. Commenting on the relics of the 
True Cross, he wrote: 

Large splinters of it are preserved in various places, as for instance in the 
Holy Chapel at Paris, whilst at Rome they show a crucifix of considerable 
size made entirely, they say from this wood. In short, if we were to collect 
all these pieces of the true cross exhibited in various parts, they would 
form a whole ship’s cargo. ... As an explanation of this, they have invented 
the tale that whatever quantity of wood may be cut off this true cross, its 
size never decreases. This is, however, such a clumsy and silly imposture, 
that the most superstitious may see through it. 219 

Yet the increase in relics denounced by Calvin, and even more, the number of 
miracles themselves, was defended by Giovanni Felice Astolfi in his 1623 
Universal History of Miraculous Images of the Great Mother of God: 

If the followers of Luther and Calvin could have just one of the infinite 
miracles caused by God through Our Lady’s grace in order to support 
their accursed opinions with it, they would claim a most solemn victory. 

And if we, who have [those miracles] - yes, how we have them! And not 
one, but many - if we have not conceded to, or recognized, them, is that 
our fault? . . . Who, having grace, who sees such frequent, certain, and 
indubious miracles, so clear and evident, so illustrious and eminent, who 
would not say that these are signs of favor that blessed God makes to the 
Church? 220 

For Astolfi, the seemingly unending production and reproduction of miracles 
was nothing less than a sign of divine favor. The seemingly infinite impressions 
of a print could seem divine as well. 


THE SINGULAR MATRIX 

There were of course logistical limits on the number of impressions of a print 
that could be produced, such as wear on the wooden or copper printmaking 
matrix, and on the men and women who printed them. The carved wood block 
could chip or crack; the finely engraved or etched grooves of a copper plate 
would wear from the friction of wiping away printing ink and the pressure of the 
intaglio press. It is also true that early modern connoisseurs and collectors of 
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prints were aware of the decline in the quality that comes with printing much- 
used plates and were willing to pay more for fine early impressions. In 1567, 
Christopher Plantin, for example, wrote that he had found impressions of 
Diirer’s St. Eustace, St. Jerome, and Melancholia in Antwerp for three guilders 
for the three, but the price for a very fine impression of the St. Eustace alone was 
as much as six guilders. 

Of course, print enthusiasts most often never saw the matrix from which the 
impression they admired or purchased had been printed. Before printing could 
take place, the maker of an engraving or etching would manually or chemically 
indent the surface of the copper matrix with the design to be printed in ink: each 
active movement of the engraver’s burin or etcher’s needle would result in a 
depression in the copper surface that corresponded to the intended image. This 
procedure of cutting into the matrix gave the name of intaglio (literally “cut in” 
in Italian) to this class of prints. In contrast, for a woodcut the printmaker cut 
away the negative spaces of a design, removing wood to lower the surfaces 
around the areas to be printed, which were left intact. The tops of these 
untouched raised surfaces carry the ink and are pressed into the paper, cloth, 
or vellum to make the print. Woodcuts, and other prints whose blank areas are 
made by the laborious removal of the matrix surface, are thus known as relief 
prints. In intaglio prints, then, the intended image corresponds to the concave 
surfaces of the matrix, whereas in relief prints, the protuberant surfaces carry the 
image. Over the working life of a single wooden block or copper plate, hundreds 
and thousands of impressions would be made. In contrast to these multitudi¬ 
nous impressions, the matrix is singular, prior and most usually absent, unseen 
by the resulting print’s many dispersed viewers. Nonetheless, the fact that the 
matrix had once been present is ineluctably signaled by the impressions 
themselves. 

Charles Talbot and more recently Michael Gaudio have emphasized how an 
intaglio matrix, with its sculptural removal of the matter to be printed in ink, is 
like an incised seal for imprinting wax. But a seal could bear either an incised 
image or one carved in relief, and the distinction was not trivial: in a long-lived 
tradition stemming from the twelfth-century Jewish philosopher Maimonides 
and revived in seventeenth-century Holland, the wearing of a seal ring was 
permitted if the image it bore was carved into the seal’s surface but prohibited if 
the image was convex, rising in relief.’ For a seal ring’s image, carved partially 
in the round so as to rise away from the surrounding excavated surface, could 
seem so powerful as to be potentially idolatrous, just as the fully round aWantica 
sculptures recently discussed by Alexander Nagel were. By extension to 
printing matrices, the relief wood block similarly was more powerfully resonant 
than an intaglio copper plate. And this potency went even beyond the block’s 
convexity: since only the excess wood was actively carved away, the relief 
matrix’s untouched, protuberant image was itself a type of acheiropoieiton, 
revealed but not made by human hands. 
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31 . Hans Schlaffer of Ulm, The Sudarium, 1470-75. Hand-colored woodcut, 28.1 cm x 
20.6 cm. Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1941, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Photo: OASC, metmuseum.org 

Indeed, Veronica’s sudarium and the Shroud of Turin, were imprinted 
largely from surfaces in relief. As we have seen, early modern engravers avidly 
explored the theme of Veronica’s sudarium, though relief printing more closely 
parallels the process of staining the veil on the sweating surfaces of Christ’s 
face. 1 A late-fifteenth-century German woodcut, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Fig. 31)," for instance, not only visually conflates the cloth 
of the veil and the support of the print itself, it evokes the flatness of the textile 
through the paper’s own surface. In laying the dampened sheet of paper on the 
carved wooden block charged with ink, the printer reenacts Veronica’s gesture 
of blotting the raised contours of Christ’s damp face. In Veronica’s legend, 
Christ’s face thus served as the relief matrix for the veil. 

The relief printer mechanically magnifies the force of Veronica’s gesture to 
imprint the paper, calling to mind the origins of his platen press in the wine 
press. Depictions of the Eucharistic allegory known as the mystic wine press, 
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3 2 . South German, Christ in the Mystic Wine Press , first quarter of the fifteenth century. Hand- 
colored woodcut, 289 mm x 204 mm (maximum dimensions of sheet). Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum Ntirnberg. 

Photo: Monika Runge 

like an early-fifteenth-century woodcut now in Nuremberg (Fig. 32), often show 
a typical beam press with a screw to drive down the free end of a lever over a 
flatbed to crush grapes, rather than a platen press for relief printing or a roller 
press for intaglio printing. In contrast, a late-seventeenth-century marble 
relief in the Antwerp cathedral signed by Louis Willemssens (1630-1702) shows 
five putti in a vineyard arrayed around what can only be called a relief printing 
press, with its characteristic single downward-acting screw, paired uprights and 
crossbeam."' ' They do not take the stances of those who crown Christ with 
thorns as is typical of some mystical winepress scenes, but instead one putto 
pulls manfully at the bar to crush the grapes in a basket below the screw, 
enacting a scene that is remarkably similar to images of relief printing, such as 
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33 . Louis Willemssens, Mystic Wine Press, 1678. Marble. Cathedral, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Foto Marburg/Art Resource, NY 

the one on the early-sixteenth-century device of book publisher Jodocus 
Badius Ascensius (Figs. 33, 34). Thus, Willemssens’s image of the mystic wine 
press draws together two aspects of Antwerp in the late sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries: its status as a flourishing center of book printing anchored 
by the Plantin-Moretus press first established in 1555 and its return to Roman 
Catholic authority in 1585 after the Protestant iconoclasm there two decades 
before. 

Like the image on Veronica’s sudarium, the pale reddish stains that form 
the ventral and dorsal figures on the Shroud of Turin also can be understood 
largely in terms of relief printing. Georges Didi-Huberman memorably 
enumerated the fabric’s formless discolorations as flowing blood, serum, or 
semen, and acutely noted that since Secondo Pia photographed the Shroud in 
1894 and saw the ghostly negative image of Christ’s face, pale against a dark 
background, as he developed the film in his darkroom, photographic meta¬ 
phors have dominated how the Shroud has been discussed. Yet the 
Shroud’s early modern viewers, attending its public ostensions in Chambery 
before 1578 or in Turin after that year could not have dwelt on the non- 
figural stains of bodily emissions from deep within the corpse that become 
conspicuous in Secondo Pia’s photographic negatives. Rather, these early 
viewers would have strained to discern the figure, which they understood as 
imprinting in relief, faded traces of blood and sweat blotted from the front 
and back external surfaces of Christ’s body. - ’ And they would have had to 
strain, since that pale image - made fully manifest in early modern prints of 
the Shroud - was suspended between visibility and invisibility, as the 
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34 . Jodocus Badius Ascenius publisher’s device. Woodcut. Bridwell Library Special 
Collections, Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University 


matrix of Christ’s body itself was caught between implied presence and actual 
absence. As Didi-Huberman wrote: 

There is finally, in this game of near and far, the ubiquitous presence of 
the Christly body, which is in the shroud, there without being there, 
doubly absent, as dead body and body brought back to life, and present in 
the terrible signs of its Passion. 

The figural stain on the Shroud of Turin, then, was an index of Christ’s 
suffering, an impression from the relief matrix of his bloodied body. 

The Latin term matrix and its vernacular cognates had a broad semantic 
range during the Renaissance. In his 1541 Latin poem in praise of printing, 
Johannes Arnold used “matrix” to describe the surfaces from which books 
were printed and the molds from which movable type was cast. Renais¬ 
sance bronze casters likewise called the casting mold they used a matrix. 
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Paracelsus, in his 1530 text on human reproduction, Liber de Matrice, used 
the term for “womb,” and also more generally to denote source, origin, or 
cause: 

Now there are three kinds of matrix: the first is the water on which the 
spirit of the Lord was borne, and this was the matrix in which heaven and 
earth were created. Then heaven and earth became a matrix, in which 
Adam was formed by the hand of God. Then woman was created out of 
man; she is the matrix of all men until the end of the world.” 

This trifold definition allows Paracelsus to make analogies between the mater¬ 
nal womb and the cosmos, as when he declares, “The child in the womb [matrix] 
lives in the maternal firmament that expresses the external firmament [firma¬ 
ment matris, das aufierhalb in dem eufiem firmament], Thus is the womb [ matrix] a 
small world that contains within it all kinds of heaven and earth.”~’ s 

The term matrix also had wide usage in a Christian context. Tertullian 
(d. ca. 220) used the word in his description of the unity of Christ and God 
the Father: 

The material matrix [materiae matrix ] remains entire and unimpaired, 
though you derive from it any number of shoots possessed of its qualities; 
so, too, that which has come forth out of God is at once God and the Son 
of God, and the two are one. 

In this passage, Tertullian characterizes the materiae matrix as capable of 
generating multiples that remain the same, “at once God and the Son of 
God.” This sense of potent multiplicity is also present in the term “ecclesia 
matrix” or “mother church,” used to denote a cathedral “that gives form and 
example to other [churches].” 241 ’ 

The quintessential mother-exemplar was of course the Virgin Mary, who 
served as a fundamental model for Christian men and women. 24 Saint Francis 
de Sales (1567-1622) summarized a long tradition when he said Mary was the 
“mirror and summary of Christian perfection which we ought to imitate.” 2 
Mary was an exceptional holy personage: beyond her unique roles as Mother of 
God and Bearer of Christ, the assumption of her corporal body into heaven 
meant that she, unlike most saints, left no primary relics on earth. 24 ’ As a result, 
not only her secondary relics - her milk and garments, especially the girdle she 
gave to Saint Thomas - became even more important, but images of her did as 
well. Richard Trexler proposed that in the act of supplication “a practical 
identity existed between Mary and image. . . . Mary was the dynamic repository 
of power. She was where her image was being worshipped.” Robert Maniura 
further emphasizes practice, describing supplication as a ritual performance 
intended to persuade a poignantly absent Mary to act on the supplicant’s behalf 
by addressing a locally present image/ This is not to suggest that the 
Madonna resided fully in a single holy object or image but rather that a pious 
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community engaged in ritual action could productively focus their devotions on 
a favored icon of her in a given locale. As Maniura wrote about Marian devotion 
in Prato, “the Virgin of the Carceri is as much a place and a devotion as a 
picture.” Likewise, Jane Garnett and Gervase Rosser suggest that it is “help¬ 
ful to think of a cult image having a zone in which it is current, its perceived 
meanings to its devotees being indicated, but never entirely contained, by a 
variety of visual and verbal languages.”' 1 Even if her body had been assumed 
into heaven, Mary was both here and everywhere: like the mother-church or the 
printing matrix, she was the absent, singular model that generates multiple 
manifestations." :S 


RIGHT-LEFT REVERSAL 

There is another salient aspect to printing and imprinting: the pressing of the 
printmaking matrix onto a sheet of paper (or some other support) affects the 
orientation of the printed image. Just a right hand inked on the palm will 
produce a handprint with the thumb on the left, a matrix bearing for instance 
an image of a profile with the nose pointing in one direction will produce 
impressions with it facing in the opposite direction. Certain actions, such as 
blessing, playing a musical instrument, or holding a sword, typically are per¬ 
formed with a particular hand, but sixteenth- and seventeenth-century prints 
depicting these actions did not always correct for the reversal in orientation that 
takes place in the transfer of ink from matrix to support. In a recent essay, 
Christine Vogt explored the issue of left-right reversals in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century prints through an examination of the depicted subject 
matter and related compositions in paint and print. She concludes that no 
general statements about the orientation of images in print can be made, noting 
that “the sixteenth century seems in general to have a different and less dog¬ 
matic outlook toward left-right orientation” than we have today." It seems 
likely that in the sixteenth century there may not have been a sense that one 
orientation was correct and the other incorrect as we tend to do today, and early 
modern viewers may even have appreciated the fluid play in the left-right 
orientation of printed images. 

Indeed, at times an artist, such as the sixteenth-century Netherlandish print- 
maker and metal engraver, Lambert Suavius, would embrace the reversal of left 
and right that occurs when printing. In 1559, he produced an engraved silver 
medal, with the year and the words PACIS ET CONCORDLE FOELICE 
STCVLO RENATA NVMINA [THE SPIRITS OF PEACE AND HAR¬ 
MONY ARE REBORN IN THIS HAPPY AGE] engraved around the rim. 251 
Around that same time, Suavius was engaged in making a series of portraits of the 
Schetus family, distinguished members of the Antwerp elite. His printed portrait 
of Melchior Schetus, treasurer general of the Netherlands,"'" (Fig. 35) shows 
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35 . Lambert Suavius III, Portrait of Melchior Schetus, 1554(?). Engraving, 83 mm diameter. 
© Trustees of the British Museum 


many similarities to the medal of peace, including the Latin inscription around 
the rim, the three-quarters positioning of the bust, and the breaking of the inscrip¬ 
tion band by the figure. This printed roundel is cut out and mounted on paper; 
the reversal of the inscription suggests that its now-lost matrix was in fact a 
medal similar to Suavius’s 1559 peace medal. 

Yet, the portraits of Melchior’s brothers, Balthazar and Caspar, seem meant 
to be printed: the inscriptions that encircle their images print in the correct 
orientation (Figs. 36 and 37). In all three portraits, Suavius plays with the idea of 
reversal in each of the small inscriptions underneath the portrait busts. In 
Melchior’s portrait (Fig. 35), a small cartellino bears the name of the sitter, 
his age, and the artist’s signature, like the main inscription, all in reverse; one 
corner of the fictive slip of paper is shown escaping a nail, curling down to 
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36 . Lambert Suavius III, Portrait of Balthasar Schetus, 1561. Engraving, 85 mm diameter. 
© Trustees of the British Museum 



expose its verso. At the bottom of Balthazar’s roundel (Fig. 36), Suavius’s name 
is engraved in small dark letters that contrast with the main inscription in both 
size and shading. Although the large, open printed letters appear in the correct 
orientation, the initial and final s’s in “Suavius” are reversed, and we suddenly 
notice that the other letters in the engraver’s name - A, V, and I - look the same 
in either orientation. In Gaspar’s portrait (Fig. 37), the artist plays with this 
reversibility, contracting the first two v’s and the a between them and reversing 
the final S to make a near-perfect visual palindrome - the left and right halves of 
the name are quasi mirror images. In these portraits of the three Schetus 
brothers, then, Suavius plays with the themes of recto and verso, of left and 
right, and of matrix and impression. Attuned viewers of these prints must surely 
have seen and relished Suavius’s virtuosic reversals. 

Images of Christ made without human hands could also sensitize early 
modern viewers to the left-right reversals of imprinting. Alphonsus Paleotti, 
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37 . Lambert Suavius III, Portrait ofGaspar Schetus, 1554. Engraving, 87 mm diameter. 
© Trustees of the British Museum 


writing about the Shroud of Turin in 1607, explained that the lance wound 
appeared on the left side of the image on the shroud because it had been 
inflicted on the right side of Christ’s body and was “imprinted face-to-face with 
its model.” 253 The nineteenth-century commentator on the Shroud, Lazzaro 
Giuseppe Piano, was even more explicit, stating that the position of the 
lance wound on the cloth was reversed, “just as happens in a mirror image, 
or in an image printed onto paper from a copper plate, or from a seal in wax.” ' 1 
Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century prints depicting the image on the Shroud 
with Christ’s five stigmata generally showed the lance wound on its left side and 
at times also gave indications of the Shroud’s physical measurements." 

As Michael Baxandall demonstrated, the fifteenth-century Florentine 
“church-going dancing trader” understood perspectival painting through 
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period practices, such as barrel gauging and the rhythmic movements of the 
bassa danza . 25< Likewise, fifteenth-, sixteenth-, and seventeenth-century viewers 
of prints would have been informed by long-standing and flourishing traditions 
of molding secular and Eucharistic wafers, of imprinting seals into wax, and of 
revering acheiropoieta such as the Turin Shroud and branded made by laying 
cloths on sacred relics. Many of these viewers believed they were protected from 
harm by small Marian images that had been touched to an icon and worn on 
their bodies. Artistic practices for the transfer of images also at times involved 
the laying of a receptive surface against its model: Horst Appuhn suggested that 
a fifteenth-century woodcut of Mary Nursing the Christ Child was made from a 
tracing or other direct transfer from a painting from the workshop of Conrad 
von Soest, now in Dortmund, because the print and painting are the same size, 
though reversed left to right one from the other. 

Whether or not Appuhn overstated the print’s production from a single 
painting, as David Areford argued, the early viewers of this woodcut could have 
imagined the print as an image made by pressing the paper to the painted 
icon. 2 ’ 9 A print rather than a painting, after all, can be seen not just as a reversed 
reflection but also an indexical imprint like a branded, made by pressing a 
charged matrix against a receptive surface. The print derived from von Soest 
is an example of what Christopher Wood called “transferable indexicality”: the 
understanding, held by some early viewers, that the pressing of a print’s support 
to its copper plate or wooden block was direct contact between the print itself 
and what it depicted. As David Areford pointed out, a print’s functional 
success “often depends less on an iconic connection and more on a level 
of simulation that implies an indexical relationship between the woodcut 
and the object it depicts.”" Fifteenth-century prints functioned in a manner 
similar to the fifteenth-century corporal cloth (ritually placed under the con¬ 
secrated items on the altar) recently discussed by Jeffrey Hamburger: held 
against the embroidered image of Veronica’s veil on its box’s inner lid during 
storage, when lifted from the box by the priest for the mass, “the corporal 
becomes the veil, much as the wafer becomes the body of Christ.”" " 
Fifteenth-century prints are also similar to the late-fourteenth-century wax 
impressions from seals that indexed more than simply the seals themselves: as 
Brigitte Bedos-Rezak wrote, they “operated on a triangular axis: from the seal 
user to the imprint to be sure, but also via a supernatural referentiality which 
sanctioned seal agency.”"' 

When the printing or sealing matrix depicted the Virgin Mary, longstanding 
Marian metaphors further charged the processes of imprinting. In 1310, Bishop 
Teobaldo of Assisi recounted Saint Francis’s declaration that he needed no 
notarized document beyond the Pope’s word, for in that case “the blessed 
Virgin Mary is the paper, Christ is the notary, and the angels, the witnesses.”" " 
Saint Francis of Sales (d. 1622) described Mary as the matrix for the Eucharist 
“because the precious body of the Savior which is in the very holy sacrament of 
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the altar, was made and formed in her chaste womb.” 2 '' ' Giuliano Bezzi’s 
description of the Madonna of the Fire as possibly “the first print that came 
from its first Maker, just as the Virgin was the first to come from the hands of 
the Maker of all,” resonates richly with these earlier metaphors, as do those of 
Bartolommeo Ricceupti, his fellow seventeenth-century devotee of the 
Madonna of the Fire. 266 

As we saw in the last chapter, the Madonna of the Fire’s central figures of 
Mary and Jesus exist in a separate reality - or Sven Sandstrom’s term, a different 
“level of unreality” - - than the framing figures and scenes on the sheet. The 
woodcut engages in a “play of references to reality” [Spiel der Realitatsbeziige\ - 
to use Gerhard Wolfs term discussed at this chapter’s opening - by pictorially 
distinguishing the central image from the subsidiary scenes and figures in a 
number of ways: the larger scale, more archaic style, and more abstract 
rendering of the central icon of Madonna and Child. One other major formal 
difference exists: the carver of the woodblock ensured that the scenes and figures 
at the print’s margins all followed conventional rules of orientation in Mary and 
Gabriele’s relative positions, or the text on John the Baptist’s banderole, or 
Paul’s sword hand. Yet the relative positions of Jesus and Mary at the heart of 
the Madonna of the Fire reverse the more usual composition in which the 
Madonna bears the Christ child on her left arm, to the viewer’s right. 

The orientation taken by the central figures in the Madonna of the Fire, with 
the Virgin on the viewer’s right side and Christ on the viewer’s left, is noteworthy 
in Marian icons before the fifteenth century but certainly not unheard of: it 
appears in the Byzantine mosaics of Hosios Lukos in Greece, for example, and, 
on the Italian peninsula, in the much-repainted icon of Santa Maria Nova in the 
Roman church of Saint Francesca Romana and in the oeuvre of Agnolo Gaddi. 
Still, given the adherence to commonplace expectations as to right-left placement 
in the framing parts of the print, the reversal of the usual orientation at the center 
of the print is striking. To a viewer attuned to the transferable indexicality 
described by Wood and Areford, this mirroring of the usual orientation signals 
not only that this part of the picture is the reversed imprint of a woodblock carved 
with the Madonna holding the Child on her left arm. To this attuned viewer - 
though certainly not to all viewers - the very center of that convex carved block 
could be a Marian matrix in all senses of the word, from the wooden surface for 
printmaking to the Mother of God herself. For the picture of Mary and Jesus at 
the heart of the Madonna of the Fire visually performs the symbolic fiction that 
it - but not its framing scenes - was made by being pressed against an earlier 
manifestation of Mary, reversing its features as an imprint. 

A bronze seal from late fourteenth- or early fifteenth-century Italy, now in the 
Bargello Museum (Fig. 38), can help us to visualize how that symbolic Mary- 
matrix, now absent, mirrors the image at the center of the Madonna of the 
Fire. Rhomboidal in shape, the small seal bears an inscription around its rim 
indicating that it had belonged to the confraternity of Santa Maria di 
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38 . Bronze seal for the confraternity of Santa Maria di Gerasalemme in San Lorenzo, Naples. 
Late fourteenth or early fifteenth century. 41 mm x 40 mm. Museo del Bargello, Florence 


Gerusalemme in San Lorenzo, Naples. The sealing surface is deeply incised 
with an image of a seated Madonna and Child, with Mary holding the Christ 
child in her right arm (to the viewer’s left), her head inclined and left hand 
pointing toward Jesus in a manner similar to the Madonna of the Fire. The seal 
would have been used to imprint hot wax in order to close a letter or authenti¬ 
cate a document; these wax impressions would show Mary holding her Child in 
her left arm in a mirror image of the composition on the bronze sealing surface. 
The Madonna of the Fire, like wax imprints from the Bargello seal, is the mirror 
image of its own matrix, one that would show Jesus held by Mary’s right arm - 
that is, one identical in orientation to Hodegtria-type Madonnas such as the 
Madonna del Popolo in Rome (Figs. 14, 39). 

A comparison of the central figures in the Madonna of the Fire and the 
Madonna del Popolo in Rome (already discussed as a Hodegetria variant in 
the previous chapter) shows the reversal (Fig. 39). Mary is on the left side of the 
Roman painting and on the right side of the Forli print; Christ sits on his 
mother’s left arm in the former and on her right arm in the latter. In both 
pictures, the Madonna tilts her head toward Jesus, who lifts his arm closest to 
her. In the Madonna del Popolo, this gesture is one of blessing; in the Madonna 
of the Fire, it becomes a reach to his mother’s collar. Christ’s right hand and 
Mary’s right one caught in an indeterminate pose (which as we saw in the 
previous chapter Lionello Venturi discussed as incompetent), full of potentiality 
and caught in the act of moving out of the intertwined position of a Hodegetria 
type, such as the Madonna del Popolo of Rome. 

This is not to suggest that all viewers of the Madonna of the Fire always saw it 
as the reversed impression taken from a remote mother-matrix that was at the 
same time literally a carved wooden printing block, and more metaphorically a 
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39 . Left: Madonna del Popolo (Fig. 13). Right: Forli’s Madonna of the Fire (Color Plate I) 


Hodegetria-type image of Mary. That clearly cannot be the case, any more than 
the suggestion that the fifteenth-century Florentine viewers discussed by 
Michael Baxandall always and only looked at Paolo Uccello’s Battle of San 
Romano with the same period eye with which they estimated the amount of 
drygoods they bought and sold. Nonetheless, some Florentine viewers cer¬ 
tainly did at times bring their mercantile skill at visually guessing volumes to 
bear on Uccello’s painting, and Baxandall’s call for art historians to draw on a 
broader range of period practices including mercantile barrel-gauging in their 
interpretations of pictures is salutary. In a similar vein, given what Robert 
Maniura called “the poignant absence of the physical prototype” that required 
devotees of the Virgin Mary to exert “an extra degree of devotional creativ¬ 
ity,”" it seems worthwhile to suggest that some sensitive viewers of the 
Madonna of the Fire could have considered its absent matrix, fecund without 
human intervention, as the wooden block from which it was imprinted, and at 
times, even as something greater. 

With this suggestion, I offer a supplemental interpretation of early modern 
prints. Industriously gathered by or ingeniously marketed to makers of manu¬ 
script books, prints were indeed paired with secular and religious texts, at times 
transforming the meaning we might ascribe to the images on their own. Period 
viewers did actively add or subtract details to their prints by hand coloring or by 
cutting and pasting, with patent disregard for both their makers’ original 
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compositions and any preference we might have for pristine printed images. 
Prints in this period were demonstrations of artistic skill and providers of 
consistent information to a large and dispersed audience. At the same time, 
we can recognize that printmaking paralleled important material practices 
through which authority was transferred and displayed in the period: the 
making of contact relics, the impressing of wax seals, and the imprinting of 
Eucharistic wafers. Furthermore, if the medium of painting was sanctified as the 
one chosen by Saint Luke for his portrait of the Virgin, then printmaking could 
likewise be especially suitable for depicting the Madonna. For the term matrix 
could signal many charged and productive but remote entities, including the 
poignantly “absent saint,” 2 2 Mary herself. 



PART TWO 


EMPLACEMENT 
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Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino, Miracle of the Fire, detail of Color Plate III 







CHAPTER THREE 


MIRACLE: THE FIRE OF FEBRUARY 4, 1428 


On February 4, 1428, a fire broke out near the cathedral of Forli, in the small 
house where a schoolmaster named Lombardino da Ripetrosa lived and taught 
his students. That night, the Forlivese chronicler and painter Giovanni di 
Maestro Pedrino tells us, the schoolmaster’s house burned down, so that 

nothing remained but the walls and a paper with some figures and Our 
Lady in the middle. And because this seemed a great miracle, it was taken 
by the officials [of the cathedral] of Santa Croce, and carried into Santa 
Croce with great reverence: and it makes many miracles." 

A mid-fifteenth-century painting (Plate III, Fig. 40) attributed to Giovanni di 
Pedrino himself depicts this event. On the left, a woman and two men 
gather at a well to collect water and, scaling a ladder, bring it to Lombardi- 
no’s burning house, while in the center, firefighters halt their efforts in 
amazement at the sight of the image of the Madonna hovering under the 
ruined roof beams. At the right, the miraculous image is carried into and 
venerated within a space marked as ecclesiastical by the altar it contains. The 
panel, once part of the first altarpiece for the Madonna of the Fire, thus 
narrates an arc of events culminating in the enshrinement of a new cult image, 
the result of the collective civic recognition of the miracle pictured at center. 
The inscription at the bottom of the panel sums up the pictured actions: 
“This took place on 1428 on the fourth of February. Here it is shown how, 
through the virtue of Our Lady, this house burned and nothing remained of it 
except her figure [la sua figura\ on a paper tacked to a plank, and it is in this 
chapel, and it makes many miracles.”" 
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Color Plate III. Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino, The Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire, ca. 1450-60. 
Tempera on panel. 71 cm x 135 cm. Tesoro, Santa Croce, Forli. 

Photo: Liverani 



40 . Detail of Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino, The Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire 
(Color Plate III) 
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Giovanni di Maestro Pedrino’s painting serves to orient this central section of 
my book, with one chapter devoted to each of its three carefully depicted aspects 
of the miracle of February 4, 1428. This chapter explores fire’s disastrous as well 
as miracle-generating effects; Chapter 4 examines the devotional activities that 
took place in the Renaissance home in general, and the schoolhouse of 
Lombardino da Ripetrosa and the church completed in 1819 on its site in 
particular; and Chapter 5 looks at its enshrinement in Forli’s Cathedral of Santa 
Croce, eventually in the new chapel dedicated in 1636 to the Madonna of the 
Fire itself. Yet Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino’s painting goes beyond only 
depicting the transfer, precipitated by the 1428 blaze, of the Madonna of the 
Fire from domestic house to consecrated church. This painting served as 
the crowning lunette for the first altarpiece that honored the Madonna of the 
Fire soon after it entered the cathedral, and so was part of the early material 
enshrinement of the Madonna of the Fire there. 6 Thus, Giovanni di Mastro 
Pedrino’s painting is fundamental in understanding the processes that set the 
Madonna of the Fire into place - geographically, institutionally, and socially - 
as a miraculous image in the cathedral and as the heavenly patroness of Forli. 

The story of the miracle, which Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino gave both in text 
and in painting, describes this transformation of the ordinary into the extraor¬ 
dinary. As the setting moves from the schoolteacher’s house to the city’s 
cathedral, a printed image that served as a prompt for daily devotions is changed 
into a miraculously incombustible and miracle-working icon that eventually 
commanded its own altar and chapel in the cathedral. The force behind this 
transition was the fire, and fire was, for Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino’s audience, 
resonant with many associations: a utilitarian part of daily life used for the basic 
necessities of heating and cooking; a source of energy used creatively by artisans 
working in clay, glass, and metal; and a destructive yet potentially purifying, even 
sacralizing, element.' To comprehend the miracle of the Madonna of the Fire 
more fully, we need to begin by exploring these overlapping associations, since 
the fire of February 4, 1428 was on the one hand, a quickly contained and rather 
minor outbreak in a fifteenth-century city, and on the other, a completely 
extraordinary event. The fire both signaled the woodcut’s miraculous nature, 
prompting its removal from the schoolhouse and enshrinement in the cathedral, 
and it marked the eventual site of another consecrated space, the Church of the 
Miracle - just as snowfall had, according to legend, marked the site of Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome/ 


FIRE IN THE CITY 

Giovanni di Pedrino’s painted lunette offers insight into fifteenth-century civic 
responses to fire in Forli. The two-story structure of Lombardino’s house 
dominates the center of the painting: the pink facade demolished both by the 
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flames spilling out of its interior and by the firefighters who had opened a way 
into the burning building with their axes (Plate III, Fig. 40). The fallen facade 
allows a view into the second floor, where the back and side walls still support a 
few forlorn timbers from the ruined roof. The picture was damaged in World 
War II, with paint losses cutting across the image of the house and rendering 
the inscription incomplete. Yet it is clear from the even lighting and lack of 
shadows, that in this work, Giovanni di Pedrino is not interested in creating the 
type of virtuoso painting of fiery night scenes, full of fugitive light effects, that 
was lauded by both classical and Renaissance authors. - ' Rather, Giovanni di 
Pedrino works toward a legible depiction of a community as it works together to 
extinguish a threatening fire, before collectively recognizing and acknowledging 
the miracle at hand. At the left side of the lunette, the painter carefully shows a 
man and woman gathering water from a well, a wooden tub, and a jug to supply 
the bucket brigade of men climbing a ladder to the upper story of the adjoining 
building. 

A late-seventeenth-century book by Amsterdam’s fire master general, Jan van 
der Heyden, elaborates on the methods of firefighting depicted in this painting, 
from the bucket brigade up the ladder carefully set against an adjacent building, 
to the tools wielded. Van der Heyden writes, “The leather buckets and the 
ladders along which they are handed up to the roofs and upper parts of houses 
are the oldest and most common fire fighting tools, and they are found almost 
everywhere in great numbers.” -N Bucket brigades brought water from a plenti¬ 
ful source to the site of the fire, ideally as one row of people passed vessels full of 
water, and a second row returned empty ones. Ladders were set up, not on the 
burning building itself, which might collapse at any moment, but on adjacent 
structures, in order to protect them from encroaching flames and to gain a high 
vantage point from which to throw buckets of water, handed one at a time up 
the ladder, onto the fire. Firefighters also commonly used fire hooks and 
hatchets, such as the ones depicted in the painting, to break down walls and 
windows to provide access to the flames. 

Forli was typical in charging its carpenters, builders, and barrel porters with 
extinguishing blazes that broke out in the city, -S! for in medieval and early 
modern Italy, designated first responders to outbreaks of fire were usually 
members of a trade guild, generally those with relevant skills and tools. Builders 
in wood and stone, who understood how to open up the walls and ceilings of 
burning structures and how to take down nearby buildings to create firebreaks, 
were charged with controlling and extinguishing fires in many cities, including 
Florence, Lucca, and Montepulciano. The records of the fourteenth-century 
Florentine Fire Office document the firefighters’ equipment, and indeed tools 
used in the building trades, such as ladders, axes, and pulleys with their ropes; 
buckets or hods were also mentioned, as well as vessels of various sizes and 
shapes for carrying and directing water. Bucket brigades of men and women 
(in Ravenna, the prostitutes were specifically called to this task) were 
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41 . Jan van der Heyden, View into a burning house, Fig. 2 in Jan van der Heyden, Beschryving der 
nieuwlijks uitgevonden en geoctrojeerde slang-brand-spuiten (Amsterdam: Jan Rieuwertsz, 1690). 
Photo: Getty Research Institute 

instrumental in bringing water from communal sources, such as the well shown 
on the left side of Giovanni di Pedrino’s painting, to the site of the fire. 

The situation in Jan van der Heyden’s Amsterdam was quite different. By 
1690, when he first published his book, the city’s newly professionalized fire¬ 
fighters could utilize two different types of water pumps to extinguish fires, and 
an etching of a disastrous fire, which is included in his book, highlights and 
contrasts their capabilities (Fig. 4 1). 2 ' As in Giovanni di Pedrino’s painting, 
van der Heyden’s print features a burning building in the center of the compos¬ 
ition. In this case, the building is larger than Lombardino’s schoolhouse, with 
three full stories, an attic and a basement joined by a spiral staircase in the center 
of the structure. The side of the main house facing the picture plane is not 
represented, allowing unimpeded view into a cask-filled basement, a front hall 
or voorhuis with a wall-sized mappamundi adorning the back wall and a book- 
filled mezzanine study, and a third-floor attic lined with drying linens. The 
etcher has taken pains to include detailed depictions of many household 
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furnishings, including a pair of oval pendant portraits in an upstairs room and, 
prophetically, a painting of Aeneas and his family fleeing from burning Troy in 
the reception hall, or zaal, almost engulfed by flames on the first floor. The 
various parts of the house - the rooms closest to the street, the staircase, the 
rooms at the back of the house, and so forth are labeled with letters (B, L, and 
E respectively); these letters are keyed to parts in the text in which the relative 
difficulty of extinguishing fires in these parts of the house are discussed. 

The cutaway view into the house, the alphabetic labels inserted into the 
picture, and the matching, keyed written passages all work to give van der 
Heyden’s text and image maximum clarity. Van der Heyden is describing the 
various techniques of firefighting and arguing for the superior abilities of the 
new water pump he had invented in 1672. In his etching, firefighters are armed 
with the two different types of water pumps available at the time: on the left side 
of the print, illuminated by the burning house, a firefighter aims a metal nozzle 
to shoot a jet of water into a window from the large, sled-mounted fire engine of 
a type in use since the 1650s (labeled with the letter Z); at the right, an orderly 
team of men tend the smaller, continuous-stream pump, recently invented by 
van der Heyden himself, that both took up and discharged water with flexible 
leather hoses. By placing the water pumps on opposite sides of the central 
burning house, van der Heyden visually sets up a comparison between their 
respective capabilities, while the men who operate them are uniform in their 
professional garb. 

In contrast, Giovanni di Pedrino’s painting indicates that various people had 
gathered to fight the fire at Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse. The local 
carpenters and builders who served as the city’s firefighters were armed with 
axes and metal helmets. The firefighter shown emerging from the arch at the 
left on the upper story of the burning house wears such a helmet while the two 
men flanking the figure in white in the center lay down the axes with which they 
had broken open the house’s door and shutters. The woman at the well and the 
unarmed and bareheaded men at the arched front door and at left would have 
been recognizable to the panel’s early viewers as the owners of the burning 
house and of the nearby houses, who were authorized by city statues to assist in 
putting out the blaze. 

There is in the painting of the fire in Forli no discernible source of the 
catastrophe, and here again van der Heyden’s later text aids us by indicating 
many prosaic causes of small blazes that could quickly grow out of control: a hot 
iron knocked over by a frisky dog; an unattended warming pan of coals; or 
poorly constructed or inadequate chimneys. Lightning or human careless¬ 
ness with cooking, heating, or industrial fires as well as candles and oil lamps 
ignited fires that could lay waste to whole neighborhoods or even entire cities. 
In Venice, Marin Sanudo describes the 1514 fire in that city’s central market 
area as starting from a spark from a heating brazier in a dry-goods shop, adding 
that “in less than six hours all of Rialto burned.” 29 ’ Venice, like other cities, 
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suffered repeatedly from major conflagrations throughout the Renaissance 
and beyond: in 1505, major fires broke out at the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, in 
Cassellaria, near San Zulian and in Rialto; toward the end of the same century 
the Doge’s Palace was gutted by another disastrous blaze. Highly flammable 
construction materials such as wood or thatch were common in many cities 
from the fourteenth century well into the seventeenth, and even where stone or 
masonry construction existed, wood was used extensively for balconies, doors, 
window frames, and furnishings, rendering large expanses of the urban fabric 
vulnerable. 

In Forli, city statutes from the fourteenth century sought to limit the spread 
of fires through the use of stone in common walls. Furthermore, by the 
fifteenth century, all of the city’s documented brick kilns, used to make the 
city’s major building material from the fourteenth century forward and its 
largest industrial production dependent on fire, were at or outside Forli’s gates, 
including the communal kilns, used for construction of the cathedral of Santa 
Croce, at Porta di Schiavonia, to the northwest; the Bartolacyo kiln near Porta 
Cotogni, to the southeast; the Numai kiln outside Porta San Pietro, to the 
northeast; and the Folfo kiln outside the city walls to the south. These 
precautions may have been in response to the blazes that devastated the entire 
city in November 1000 and again in July 1173, the latter time destroying the 
church that had stood on the site of what would become the cathedral of Santa 
Croce. Nonetheless, fire destroyed large sections of the city well into the early 
modern period, including the 1523 conflagration that left “an infinite number 
of houses of the most noble citizens” burned to the ground. Indeed, given 
these repeated catastrophic conflagrations in Forli, the fire in Lonbardino da 
Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse in 1428 was a relatively limited one, which Giovanni di 
Mastro Pedrino’s painting indicates by showing two quite intact neighboring 
buildings to the left of the ruined schoolhouse (Plate III). 


TRIAL BY FIRE AND MIRACLES OF INCOMBUSTIBILITY 

Pliny the Elder called fire “a vast unruly element, and one which causes us to 
doubt whether it is more a destructive or a creative force.”"' Brick makers, like 
those who worked on Forli’s periphery, were not the only ones who sought to 
harness fire’s destructive power and use it productively. Flames could also be 
used juridically in a trial by fire to determine the line between truth and 
falsehood, or between faith and heresy." Punishment by burning could be 
inflicted on a condemned individual, on whole communities, or on effigies of 
absent enemies in what were simultaneously a physical obliteration and a ritual 
of purification. ’ Objects put forth as holy relics could have their sanctity 
proven by their ability to resist burning, and vanities could be purged in public 
bonfires . 1(11 
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The Florentine career of the Dominican friar, Girolamo Savonarola, dem¬ 
onstrates some of these cultural uses of fire. Renowned from the early 
1490s as a preacher whose riveting sermons packed the churches, by mid¬ 
decade Savonarola’s vision of Florence as a “new Jerusalem” led him to purge 
the city repeatedly of its luxurious “vanities”: wigs and mirrors, playing cards 
and musical instruments, books and sculpture. These objects were gathered 
around Carnival time, carefully arranged in a pyramid in Piazza della 
Signoria, and publicly burned. Yet as his enemies, both Florentine and papal, 
grew stronger, Savonarola could not fully control the political forces he had 
ignited, and on March 25, 1498, his Franciscan rival, Francesco da Puglia, 
challenged Savonarola to a trial by fire to justify the latter’s disobedience to 
Pope Alexander VII. Savonarola and his close follower, Domenico da Pescia, 
accepted the challenge, and a platform was readied in Piazza della Signoria. 
On the morning of April 7, 1498, both parties arrived in the piazza, and 
before a throng of spectators, debated procedural issues until, hours later, a 
thunderstorm drenched the stage and sent everyone home. Savonarola’s 
supporters sought to interpret the storm as a sign of Friar Girolamo’s 
sanctity, hut that claim did not save him, for the next day, his headquarters 
at San Marco were attacked and set aflame. Savonarola himself was arrested 
and tortured for confession. On May 22, 1498, Savonarola, Domenico da 
Pescia, and a third associate, Silvestro Maruffi, were executed on gallows 
erected at the site of the foiled trial by fire, Piazza della Signoria. Though 
sentenced by the Church to death by burning, the three Dominicans were 
hanged first, a particularly demeaning form of execution. Then their corpses 
were burned. 

Savonarola’s aborted trial by fire was a late and incomplete echo of the type of 
ordeal that had flourished in Latin Christendom between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries as a means of proving innocence. The medieval ordeal by fire had a 
specific liturgy, which included many blessings, exorcisms, and adjurations, as 
well as a Mass during which the person under trial received the Eucharist. Ernst 
Benz identified seven major biblical prototypes for the ordeal by fire cited in the 
medieval ordeal liturgy, ranging from the rescue of Abraham from the fire of the 
Chaldeans in the Book of Genesis to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit as 
tongues of flame in the Acts of the Apostles. 11 ' As Ernst Benz indicates, these 
prototypes involve “the differentiating power of fire which separates gold from 
slag, the faithful from the faithless”; identifying the righteous either by sparing 
them or by appearing to lead them to safety. One prototype that does not 
explicitly refer to a fire, the rescue of Susanna from the charges of her accusers, 
was repeatedly cited in the liturgy of the ordeal by fire, because her legal 
situation - lacking witnesses for her innocence, accused by false witnesses, and 
without a compurgator who could testify to her innocence - was exactly that 
which, throughout the twelfth century, required a divine judgment through a 
trial by fire. 
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What the trial by fire had been designed to test even beyond the twelfth 
century - and perhaps the execution by hanging of Savonarola and his 
associates designed to circumvent - was a miraculous ability of an innocent 
and especially pious individual to survive flames. Frederick Tubach’s compen¬ 
dium of medieval Christian stories includes many miracle narratives involving 
such survivals of domestic fires: a Jewish boy who wants to convert to 
Christianity is cast into the lit oven by his father and is saved by the Virgin 
Mary and a mother who, while having a vision of Christ, accidentally drops 
her infant into the fire but without harm to the child. There are also 
accounts of fires raging out of control, yet still sparing righteous folk: a group 
of nuns refuse to leave their convent but the fire that threatens it turns away; a 
man whose house is engulfed by flames lights a taper consecrated to the 
Virgin Mary and his house is spared; the house of the woman who made beer 
for the church, similarly surrounded by flames, is saved “through the power of 
the Apostles.” 305 

The Liber Pontificalis gives us an example of another individual with mastery 
over a disastrous fire in its description of Pope Leo IV’s actions in 847: 

a mighty fire attacked the vicus of the Saxons [in Rome], which by the 
power of its flames began to burn everything mightily; many rows of 
people gathered there, wanting to quench the fire’s flames. But the breath 
of the winds made the fire reach high into the sky, burning and reducing 
everything so that it came near St. Peter the apostle’s basilica, consuming 
everything and wrecking the homes of the Saxons and Lombards and 
the portico. Hearing this, the blessed pontiff set out thither in speed and 
haste, put himself in the path of the fire’s force, and began to beseech the 
Lord to quench the fire’s flames. When he made the sign of the cross with 
his own fingers, the fire could spread its flames no further; unable to 
endure the blessed pontiffs power, it was quenched and reduced its 
flames to ash. 

Raphael painted this scene in 1514-17 in the room of the Vatican Palace called, 
in reference to this fresco, the Stanza dell’Incendio (Fig. 42). The painting 
alludes to many of the details from this account. At the left, framed in a masonry 
archway, we see the terrible fire and the ruins of the buildings it has already 
destroyed; the smoke billowing above the strongly foreshortened wall helps us 
to visualize “the breath of the winds made the fire reach high into the sky.” 
At the right, “many rows” of men and women form a bucket brigade passing 
vessels of water to be flung on the flames threatening the pair of colored marble 
columns that bear a crumbling architrave. Just to the left of these columns, in 
the central background, Leo IV appears in a loggia, making the sign of the cross 
that will quell the flames. A group of mostly women and children below him 
join in his prayers, while in the center foreground another group begins to 
notice his wondrous intervention. 
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42 . Raphael, Fire in the Borg o, 1514-17. Fresco. Stanza dell’Incendio, Vatican Palace. 
Photo: Alinari / Art Resource, NY 


An altarpiece painted in 1473 by Ercole de’ Roberti also depicts a fire being 
miraculously extinguished by an exceptionally pious individual (Fig. 43). The 
scene of Saint Vincent Ferrer putting out a fire appears on the altarpiece’s 
seven-foot-wide predella, meant to support the central, full-length image of 
the saint himself, and flanking saints, on panels above. 3 As one in a continuous 
series of scenes from the saint’s life painted on the predella, the episode of the 
fire is interpenetrated with details from miracles of healing, preventing injury, 
and reviving the dead. Rubble from the fire is pushed to the foreground, where 
three men bend or kneel to pass buckets of water from a well. A standing man, 
his back to the viewer, extends a grappling hook to pull down roof beams of the 
burning house, while a second figure covers his head against the oncoming 
downfall of debris. Saint Vincent Ferrer hovers in an aureole to the left of the 
broken arcade, about to save the red-hosed youth, perched above the broken 
arch, from falling. The saint will also extinguish the fire miraculously, aiding the 
mundane efforts of the toiling firefighters below. 

Like the scene of the fire in Ercole de’ Roberti’s Miracles of Saint Vincent 
Ferrer, Giovanni di Pedrino’s painting of the miracle of Forli’s Madonna of the 
Fire was meant to frame the main image of an altarpiece, though serving as the 
lunette at the top rather than the supporting predella. Both paintings provide 
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43 . Detail of Ercole de’Roberti, Miracles of Saint Vincent Ferrer, 1473. Tempera on wood. 
Vatican Pinacoteca. 

Photo: Vatican Museums 


expanded narrative episodes that are visual counterpoints to larger, more static, 
iconic representations in their respective altarpieces. But the narrative painted 
by Giovanni di Pedrino focuses on the recognition of a single miracle by lay 
people and ecclesiastics alike, whereas Ercole de’ Roberti enumerates various 
miracles caused by a saint. For the miracle of the Madonna of the Fire was not 
the consequence of a single individual’s extraordinary piety, but rather of an 
icon’s extraordinary power. 

This emphasis on a holy picture rather than a holy person is clear from an 
etching and aquatint print made by the Herculani in the early nineteenth century 
(Fig. 44), which takes its general composition and two specific figures from 
Raphael’s fresco, The Fire in the Borgo .' The woman who strides in from the 
left side of the etching, steadying a fat-bellied amphora on her head with an 
upraised arm, recalls the figure at the right of Raphael’s painting in stance and 
action. At the right side of the print, another figure, her long hair falling down 
her back as she kneels with hands stretched out in wonder, finds its antecedent in 
the mother dressed in yellow in the foreground of the fresco. Both of the printed 
figures are given new companions: a man bringing water in a bucket on his head 
joins the woman with the amphora at the print’s left, and a bearded man and 
another figure kneel with the woman with outstretched arms at the right. 

Framed by these Raphaelesque figures, the center of the etching subverts the 
composition of The Fire in the Borgo. Instead of Pope Leo the Great making 
the sign of the cross from the benediction loggia of Old Saint Peter’s, we see the 
schoolhouse of Lombardino da Ripetrosa burning. Billowing smoke obscures 
most of the roof and flames spill out of windows, while the image of the 
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44 . Herculani, Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire. Etching and aquatint. Archivio 
Capitolare Forli. 

Photo: Liverani 

Madonna of the Fire hovers unharmed in the fiery doorway. The print has 
replaced the pope by substituting the Madonna of the Fire for Leo the Great. 
In using figures and the basic composition from Raphael’s Fire in the Bor go, this 
nineteenth-century print elevates the Madonna of the Fire but diminishes a basic 
message of Giovanni di Pedrino’s painting of February 4, 1428. The lunette asks 
its viewers to consider not an extraordinary saint, but the ordinary citizens of 
Forli who fought the fire that night, and who witnessed the miracle that took 
place then. In contrast, the people who saw and recognized the unexpected 
miraculous survival, without human intervention, of a piece of paper bearing 
an image of Mary and Jesus, are celebrated in Giovanni di Pedrino’s painting. 


“MIRACLE, MIRACLE!” 

As noted earlier, objects already thought to be holy could have their sanctity 
tested by fire: for instance, Veronica’s veil with the imprint of Christ’s face 
(discussed at length in the previous chapter) was widely accepted as genuine by 
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45 . Detail from Nicola Pisano, Area di San Domenico , 1264-7. Marble. Basilica di San 
Domenico, Bologna. The Ralph Lieberman Photographic Archive. 

Courtesy of Special Collections, Fine Arts Library, Harvard University 


the late seventh century because it had remained unharmed after being thrown 
into a fire. Sometimes, holy things were tested by fire in the context of 
disputes with heretics, such as in Saint Dominic’s miracle of the book. The 
episode, described in the mid-thirteenth-century vita of the saint as well as 
the well-known Golden Legend, is depicted in the upper zone of Saint Dominic’s 
tomb, carved in the Bolognese church dedicated to him. On the long side of the 
ark now facing the chapel entrance, the sculpted figure of the Madonna stands at 
center, holding the Christ child and dividing the panel into two separate 
narrative scenes. The scene to the right of the Madonna and Child shows the 
miracle of the book in a highly symmetrical composition (Fig. 45): in the right 
foreground, three heretical Albigensians, who had asked that the book contain¬ 
ing Dominic’s profession of faith be thrown into the fire as a trial, look with 
dismay at the book hovering unscathed above the flames being fanned by a small 
boy with a bellows; opposite them, three figures including Dominic himself also 
watch and react, while other judges and witnesses are arrayed regularly behind 
them. The heretics’ own books, according to the Golden Legend, had 
already burned in the fire. ’ 
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Pictures as well as books were subjected to purging by fire. An early 
fourteenth-century lectionary now in Berlin tells a millennium-old story about 
the Byzantine emperor, Julian the Apostate (331-63), who ordered all the icons 
in Constantinople burned: a Marian icon leapt out of the flames and fled across 
the sea to settle in Padua where it became known as the “Constantinopolitan 
Madonna.” 1 In the sixteenth century, Reformation iconoclasts burned the 
religious images they considered idolatrous in bonfires that “invoked and trav¬ 
estied the flames of purgatory”: 11 a painting on poplar of Mary and Jesus under 
a canopy that served as the cult icon in the castle chapel of Duchcov had been 
thrown into the flames by iconoclasts in Ottingen in Swabia but survived all but 
undamaged. 316 

Not all attempts at burning were intentional acts of ordeal by fire. There are 
many cases of sacred things remaining unharmed by flames when the ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings around them were accidentally set on fire. A blaze that burned 
down the church and monastery at Saint Roman de Joux, Burgundy, did not 
touch an ampule of Saint Martin’s oil kept there.' A Marian icon in the church 
of Santa Maria Nova in Rome remained unharmed in a thirteenth-century fire 
that consumed the building. The mortal remains of Saint Catherine of Siena 
escaped even traces of ash or the smell of smoke after several hours in a 
disastrous inferno. A candle used instead of a sanctuary oil lamp during the 
Easter Vigil in the church of St. Martin in Toul fell and burned the altar cloths, 
but the Host and its corporal remained intact.' The wooden Bianchi Crucifix 
not only failed to burn but even seemed to push the flames away when Brunel¬ 
leschi’s church of Santo Spirito in Florence was gutted by fire in 1471. 

A crucifix or icon in a church, a saint’s body or secondary relics, the Euchar¬ 
istic host and its corporal - these things are all quite unlike the Madonna of the 
Fire, which before February 1428 was a printed image on paper, tacked to the 
wall of a schoolroom. The fire that destroyed Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s school 
was not a trial by ordeal, organized to test the sanctity of the woodcut, but 
rather an accidental and unplanned disaster. In some respects, the fire in that 
Forli schoolhouse was similar to a miracle reported to have taken place in 
Reggio Emilia on August 5, 1597, when a fire broke out in a building adjacent 
to the monastery of San Marco. Spurred on by high winds, the blaze quickly 
spread, threatening the whole neighborhood. A paper image of the local Marian 
icon, the Madonna di Reggio, was attached to a wall with red wax, and though 
the fire approached and heated the wall to the point where “lead would melt,” 
the wax did not liquefy and the sheet of paper remained affixed to the wall. 
Indeed the picture held the fire at bay.’"" 

Like Forli’s Madonna of the Fire, the 1597 miracle in Reggio Emilia involved 
an image of the Virgin Mary on paper, stuck to a wall for religious devotions 
that took place outside the confines of a church. In both cases, the Marian image 
survived an accidental and disastrous fire. There is however a fundamental 
difference: the paper Madonna that did not burn in Reggio Emilia was explicitly 
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an image of another picture, the miracle-working painting known as the 
Madonna di Reggio. Having for centuries been visible on the garden wall of 
the Servite convent in Reggio Emilia, devotion to the Madonna di Reggio grew 
after it was repainted in situ in 1569 by a local artist known as il Betone 
following a design by Lelio Orsi. The cult of the Madonna di Reggio grew 
even more when the painting began working miracles in its new chapel in 1596. 
The fire that did not burn the paper image the following year is in fact recorded 
in texts listing miracles of the Madonna di Reggio. The miracle of the incom¬ 
bustible paper Mary in Reggio Emilia was always understood as part of the 
larger cult of the painted Madonna di Reggio. 

In contrast, with the blaze of February 4, 1428, the Madonna of the Fire itself 
became the focus of a new cult, independent of any earlier local devotion to 
Mary. The people of Forli who cried, “Miracle, miracle!” at seeing the woodcut 
unharmed in the midst of flames that night were celebrating not only the 
survival of the print but also the establishment of a new devotion to Mary that 
would perfuse their whole city, and beyond. 



Giovanni Giardini, Tabernacle for the Madonna of the Fire, detail of fig. 55 



































CHAPTER FOUR 


DOMESTIC DISPLAY: 

LOMBARDINO DA RIPETROSA’S SCHOOLHOUSE 


On the right side of Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino’s painting (Plate III, Fig. 46), 
we see two tonsured figures in blue cassocks and white surplices. They stand 
ready to place the Madonna of the Fire on an altar, draped with striped cloths 
and a red antependium, beneath a round-headed window. Behind them, two 
similarly attired figures kneel, their hands crossed over their chests, attending to 
the placement of the image, now recognized as miraculous, on the altar. The 
woodcut had been taken from the burned remains of Lombardino da Ripetro- 
sa’s schoolhouse to be enshrined in the nearby cathedral. The process of 
enshrinement depicted in Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino’s painting transformed 
a print meant to aid domestic devotional practice into a miraculous object and a 
cult icon, the focus of communal religious activity in its own right. As such, the 
aura of the print, its very remoteness, already sharply magnified by the signal 
miracle of surviving the fire, was ritually and physically enhanced by its place¬ 
ment within the church. In other words, the process through which the 
Madonna of the Fire was inserted into the phenomenological and institutional 
space of the cathedral - its identification, enshrinement, and embellishment as a 
miraculous cult image - removed it from the broader general reception it had 
enjoyed previously. 

Sometimes, such as in the case of the Madonna of Impruneta, a miraculous 
image marked where a new church that would enshrine it should be built. 
According to legend, when the people of Impruneta first tried to build a local 
church, they were astonished that each night their construction from the 
previous day was undone; the local prelates were divinely inspired to leave the 
decision of the new church’s site to the oxen hauling the building stones. 
A foundation was begun where the oxen, guided by divine will, halted, 
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46 . Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino, Miracle of the Fire, detail of Color Plate III 

and the digging there revealed the “panel of the image of the Glorious Virgin” 
(tavola della Imagine della Vergine Gloriosa) - which became known as the 
Madonna of Impruneta. 4 A cult icon enshrined and venerated in its proper 
place could also resist being moved even by explosive force, as Bologna’s 
Madonna del Baraccano did. That image had been painted on a bastion (“ bar- 
accano”) of the city’s walls at the beginning of the fifteenth century, when the 
church that had been built up around it was hit by artillery during a battle with 
Pope Julius II in the early sixteenth century. According to a seventeenth-century 
recounting of the event, the explosion blasted the icon and its chapel so high it 
could be seen by soldiers both inside and outside of the city. But quickly, “it 
came down and returned to the same place on the wall from which the force of 
the blast had separated it and it rejoined itself, as if it had never been moved.” ' 2 " 
Despite the blast, the icon remained in its proper place. 

More often, especially after the Council of Trent, images identified as 
miraculous were taken from where they had been found and brought into an 
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already existing church. In 1535, a fourteenth-century fresco of the Madonna 
was struck by a thrown stone and began to bleed miraculously (a much-repeated 
trope that we will see again in Forli’s Madonna della Canonica); in the late 
sixteenth century, it was taken into the new church of Santa Maria in Vallicella 
begun in 1575. Beginning in 1608, the icon was framed and reframed in a 
new altarpiece and blocked from casual viewing by a panel painted by Peter Paul 
Rubens to be ritually revealed only on festive occasions. Even when an icon 
was not rehoused in a church per se, its recognition as miracle-working 
prompted paraecclesiastical structures - an oratory or sanctuary that was not 
consecrated but had undergone the lesser rite of benediction - to grow up 
around it, often under the supervision of dedicated lay confraternities. ’ Thus, 
in the late sixteenth century, the Madonna of the Arch, which had been painted 
on a Roman aqueduct on the outskirts of Naples and also bled when struck, 
became enclosed by a large sanctuary. 

The case of the so-called Madonna de’Ricci of Florence demonstrates both 
paraecclesiastical and then ecclesiastical enshrinement: an image of the Annun¬ 
ciation had been frescoed over a door on the exterior of the parish church of 
Santa Maria degli Alberighi originally in the mid-fourteenth-century; when it 
was recognized as a miraculous image in the early sixteenth century, gates were 
quickly placed on the streets leading to the adjoining piazza to restrict general 
access to the icon, and an oratory was built alongside the church to enclose it. 
The oratory grew repeatedly, and in the seventeenth century the original church 
of Santa Maria degli Alberighi and the oratory came to be administered jointly 
as the Church of the Madonna de’Ricci. In 1771, the fresco was cut off the wall 
on which it had been painted four centuries before and placed above the main 
altar of the composite church, where it remains today. ”" 

Thus, a religious image can be moved from the site of its recognition as a 
miraculous icon into a church, or it can precipitate the establishment of a 
sanctuary or church in situ around it. In both cases, the material object’s place 
is transformed from an “ordinary” space to a “sacred” site, either by transport¬ 
ing it physically or by transforming the locus in which it had been found. As 
Megan Holmes has noted, “The very designation of a sacred image as ‘miracu¬ 
lous’ marked a change in the phenomenology of the object - a recontextualiza- 
tion within a new ritual framework of an image previously deployed for other 
purposes.” This redeployment did not result only in new rituals: the spaces 
the miraculous icon inhabits are also changed and charged by the numinous 
energy recognized by those who witnessed the miracle. The enshrinement of 
the miraculous icon focuses and localizes that numinous charge. 

The Madonna of the Fire of Forli offers a magnificent example for studying 
these transitions. First, its enshrinement took place during the centuries- 
long construction of Forli’s cathedral - truly a case study in what Marvin 
Trachtenberg recently called “building-in-time,” and a complex one. Its 
chapel, completed in 1636, was renovated in the eighteenth century, and the 
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fifteenth-century cathedral building was almost entirely demolished in 1841 to 
make way for the current edifice. Second, its enshrinement involved not just 
one but two distinct sites: both the site of the blaze that marked the Madonna of 
the Fire as miraculous and the chapel built in the cathedral where it is still 
venerated. The icon was moved to and enshrined within the city’s cathedral, and 
the remains of the burned house eventually became the site of a new church 
known as the Chiesina del Miracolo , or Little Church of the Miracle, finally 
completed in 1819. The original placement of the devotional print that became 
the icon known as the Madonna of the Fire, its use within the context of a 
schoolhouse, as well as the transformation of Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s house 
into a church - a consecrated rather than quotidian space - are the subjects of 
this chapter. 


WORSHIP AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL 

Though there is no question that a site consecrated by the Catholic Church is 
different than one that is not, it is important to keep in mind that any strict 
binary polarity between religious and secular, between extraordinary and ordin¬ 
ary, is too stark. As Edward Muir and others have pointed out, “rigid distinc¬ 
tions between sacred and profane . . . must have seemed alien, even irreligious” 
to early modern viewers. Indeed, recognition of a miracle could charge an 
icon and the places it inhabited only because what we from a twenty-first- 
century perspective may consider secular spaces were, to period viewers, always 
already potentially sacred. Nowhere is this fluidity between daily living and 
religious devotion more evident than in the Renaissance home. Recently 
scholars, including Peter Thornton, Donal Cooper, Jacqueline Musacchio, 
and Margaret Morse, have explored devotional objects, practices, and spaces 
of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italian residences. 4 Their research has 
demonstrated the degree to which the Italian Renaissance residence was more 
than a purely secular space and was thoroughly permeated by devotional 
activity. 

In the fifteenth century, even a domestic chapel was not necessarily a spatially 
distinct locus used exclusively for religious activity. Rather, until the late six¬ 
teenth century, a house altar was more generally placed in a multi-purpose 
room and was often comprised of any sort of table put together with the 
consecrated altar stone known as the pietra sagrata, upon which the Eucharist 
would be placed during the mass. ’ In 1422, Cosimo de’ Medici received a 
papal concession of such an altar that was not fixed in a single place \portatile] for 
the residence now known as the Casa Vecchia, which he inhabited before 1458, 
when he moved to the Palazzo Medici designed by Michelozzo. The 1422 con¬ 
cession stipulated only that the altar be used “in fitting and decent spaces” [in 
locus ad hoc congruentibus et honestis ], a phrase that became standard in such 
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documents well into the sixteenth century. In 1562, the Council of Trent 
would require a domestic chapel be separated from the house’s main room, or 
sala , ’ but prior to that ruling, many domestic altars would have been situated 
there or in other multipurpose rooms of the house, including, for example, the 
medium-sized room known as the salotto. A 1497 inventory of the Tornabuoni 
palace in Florence indicates its upstairs salotto was lavishly equipped for litur¬ 
gical services, including a Flemish altarpiece, a velvet altar frontal decorated 
with the Tornabuoni arms and a silk-and-gold fringe, velvet vestments, brass 
candleholders, a silver pax in an ivory tabernacle, and a printed missal. A salotto 
was often furnished with a table that, together with a pietra sagrata, could be 
used as an altar [a uso cTaltare ], for celebrating the Mass, but such a room would 
also have been used for other, more secular social activities, such as receiving 
visitors or dining. Even within a later, self-enclosed domestic chapel, non¬ 
religious interactions often occurred: the Medici, for example, were known to 
conduct a significant amount of business even in their exquisite palace chapel 
painted by Benozzo Gozzoli.’ As Philip Mattox notes, “domestic sacral space 
was not necessarily static nor confined to a single location.’” 40 

Religious images were not only placed near domestic altars but throughout 
the Renaissance home. One reason for their ubiquity was the sense throughout 
the early modern period that images of holy figures and scenes could stimulate 
the development of Christian behavior in those who viewed them often and 
attentively. Two cardinals, Giovanni Dominici in the early fifteenth century and 
Silvio Antoniano in the late sixteenth century, both wrote about how young 
children should be raised in houses filled with holy pictures; between them at 
the cusp of the sixteenth century, Girolamo Savonarola exhorted his adult 
followers to have a picture made on paper to show heaven and hell and to “keep 
it in your room in a place where it will often be in front of your eyes, but not 
where you will make a habit of seeing it and thereby not be at all moved.”' 11 
Regular, thoughtful attention to the examples given by holy figures and their 
actions was to be prompted by the viewing of sacred images placed throughout 
the domestic environment. 

If fifteenth- and sixteenth-century treatises and sermons endorsed the place¬ 
ment of holy pictures throughout the household, Renaissance images that 
depicted domestic interiors, such as Carpaccio’s St. Ursula (Fig. 47) or the 
woodcuts in Savonarola’s Art of Dying Well (Fig. 48), suggest that this prescrip¬ 
tion was often carried out. Period inventories offer further confirmation that in 
the late medieval through early modern periods, Italian homes were filled with 
images of sacred scenes and personages. L A particularly favored subject was 
the Madonna. Cardinal Antoniano, speaking to the Christian education of 
children, particularly suggested placing “some beautiful and pious image of 
the most saintly Mary” in a mother’s bedroom so her children could see her 
and others bowing in devotion before it regularly. Antoniano added, “If it is 
worthwhile to do this for male children, it is even more so for daughters, to 
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47 . Vittore Carpaccio, Dream of St. Ursula, 1495. Tempera on canvas, 273 cm x 267 cm. 
Venice, Accademia. 

Photo: Erich Lessing / Art Resource, NY 

whom this highest Queen [Mary] should be proposed as a model and example of 
humility and every virtue.’” 4 If Florentines most often put Marian images in 
their bedchambers, Venetians, to quote Margaret Morse, “seem to have pre¬ 
ferred to inundate their living environments with her image.” ' 44 

In Forli, the house belonging to Antonio da Borgo San Sepolcro demon¬ 
strates similarities in structure and furnishing with many residences elsewhere in 
Italy. 34 Located in Forli’s central neighborhood of San Toma de Conturberio, 
a zone just southwest of the cathedral inhabited by artists’ families during 
the fifteenth century, an inventory of July 22, 1430 indicates that there was 
an entryway “near the staircase” [introit juxta schalam\ ; three chambers, includ¬ 
ing one on the ground floor [ camera a tereno\ and one upstairs [ camera superior !/]; 
one large multipurpose room known as the great hall \sala magna]; a kitchen 
\quoquina\ ; and a small room over the staircase \stantia supra sealant ]. The 
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48 . The Sickroom , woodcut in Girolamo Savonarola, Predica dell’arte del bene morire, Florence: 
Bartolommeo de’Libri, after November 2, 1496. Rosenwald Collection 318, Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division of the Library of Congress, Washington, DC 
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entryway and the room above the stairs were used largely for storage, the former 
holding, among other items, wine barrels and a large container of flour, and the 
latter, an old armchair with four legs, seventy large and small salvers, a broken 
vessel for heating water, and a large animal cage. The sala magna had ample 
seating in the form of seven benches and two armchairs, and each of the three 
chambers had a bed. The downstairs chamber, likely used by the owners for 
sleeping in the summer, ’ 4 also held a cradle, a small wooden armoire, and an old 
painted chest, whereas the upstairs chamber was more sumptuously furnished, 
including a bed curtain painted with peacocks; a pair of bridal chests, one painted 
with a story from the Book of Judges; a tripod table; and a small library 
comprised of twenty-five paper-bound books [libros a paphj], six small leather- 
bound record books [vachetas], and eight smaller paper-bound books, perhaps 
secondhand [ libruzolos a paphj]. 8 Most important in terms of devotional 
imagery in the domestic setting were the small, old picture of the Madonna in 
Majesty [ imam maiesta parva antiqua] in the downstairs bedchamber and the 
folio-sized paper image of the Virgin Mary [ imam Imago virginis marie in folio a 
paphj] -perhaps an image showing the Madonna of the Fire whose signal miracle 
of surviving the fire had taken place just two years before - in the upstairs one. 

But Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s house was not like that of Antonio da Borgo 
San Sepolcro or many of the others whose contents have been studied through 
inventories; his house in Forli was also a school. Lombardino, as his name tells 
us, came from the nearby castle town of Ripetrosa under the jurisdiction of 
Forli.’ 4 He was likely a communal schoolmaster, who earned a stipend given 
by the city and supplemented by fees from the students. Little information 
survives about his career beyond his teaching in Forli in 1428, and it may be that 
he, like many schoolteachers, moved from post to post as a teacher, and perhaps 
also as a private tutor to noble youth, or even as a notary. His predecessor as 
schoolteacher in Forli, Albertico da Barbiano, had a remarkably brief tenure, 
perhaps a failed probationary period, of less than three weeks in April 1425. 

This type of itinerant career was typical of many late fourteenth- and 
early fifteenth-century schoolmasters, including Giovanni di Conversino 
(1343-1408), who wrote an autobiography describing his appointments in 
communal schools in Treviso, Conegliano, Belluno, Udine, Padua, and Venice, 
which kept him travelling despite his personal dislike of the peripatetic life. 
Contracts for communal schoolteachers encouraged mobility, usually having 
brief terms of one to five years. Forli had a tradition of civic schooling that 
began well before the general rise of communal schools across Italy in the late 
fourteenth century, with documentation reaching back to 1102 when a layman 
teacher described as “Giovanni grammatico” was working in the city.” By 
1359, municipal schools in Forli were well established: in that year the city 
statutes prescribed that “teachers of grammar and any other faculty or science” 
(magistris grammaticae et cuiuscumque alterius facultatis vel scientiae) would be paid 
a communal salary for their teaching. Masters “of grammar or other liberal arts 
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in Forli’s schools” (grammaticae vel alterius liberalis m~tis . . . in scholis in civitate 
Forlivit) were exempted from military service, personal taxes, and banishment, 
benefits that were common elsewhere in Italy as well. 336 Another common 
benefit for schoolteachers was subsidized rent, free use of, or even outright 
ownership of a schoolhouse, which was generally not a new structure but a 
preexisiting house adapted for schoolroom use. Thus, Lombardino da Ripe- 
trosa likely enjoyed communally subsidized rent, or even ownership, of the 
house in Forli where he taught in 1428. 358 

Lombardino’s pupils likely would have sat on classroom benches according to 
their height,' 3 the youngest learning to read first from letters, syllables, and 
images on a sheet of paper or parchment that was glued to a piece of wood with 
a handle, known as the tavola, carta, or santacroce. The first [“board”] and second 
[“paper”] of these terms referred to the materials with which this learning aid 
was made; the third [“holy cross”] came from the handwritten or printed cross 
that preceded the letter A in the alphabet displayed on its surface.' 60 Older 
students would have moved on to studying the psalter or salterio, and then to the 
grammar books known as the donato or donadello or lamia . 36 Tavola, salterio, and 
donadello were thus the standard textbooks in elementary education; their use 
marked the three major classes of students from beginning to most advanced 
readers. A handled tavola, its cross and letters clearly legible, is prominently 
placed with a number of schoolbooks in the foreground of Aurelio Milani’s oil 
study for the altarpiece he painted of The Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire in the 
church of San Marcello in Corso, Rome in 1725 (Figs. 49, 95. This painting is 
discussed further in Chapter 8). 362 

Lombardino’s classroom, like most others, also had an image of the Madonna 
and Child tacked to a wall, where it could help focus the prayer that opened 
each school day and on Saturdays at the end of lessons. Bonvesin de la Riva’s 
much-reprinted manual, De vita scholastici, provides an example of such an 
opening prayer - “O Christ, for love of your Mother, may I have your grace, 
because my tongue gives praise in your name.” The text continues by exhorting 
students to recognize the Virgin Mary “always as your special friend; honor her, 
pray to her, and love her with reverence. . . . She is the guide and ornament of 
schoolmasters, the conscience of schoolboys, and the mistress of the just 
way.” 363 The Marian image in Lombardino’s schoolroom - printed on paper, 
tacked to the wall, and used as Bonvesin de la Riva suggested - became the 
Madonna of the Fire on February 4, 1428. 


TEXTS, PLACES, AND PRUDENCE 

Giuliano Bezzi, the seventeenth-century civic secretary of Forli, memorably 
described the fire which broke out in Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse 
that night: 
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49 . Aurelio Milani, Model for Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire of Forli\ detail, ca. 1725. 
Oil on canvas. Minneapolis Institute of Arts, The John R. Van Derlip Fund 71.46. 

For the complete painting, see Fig. 95 


Oh that triumph, which one cannot retell without astonishing! First the 
fire fed upon the benches and cupboards of the school, in this way 
satisfying its nature of travelling higher. Then with a jump it reached that 
sacred Paper [Carta] beloved by the Highest of the High. The fire stopped 
its steps in reverence at the aspect of that Most Holy Image, and the flames 
(oh, wonder!) in the guise of the innocent fingers of a devoted hand 
detached it from the wall to which it had been nailed: the fire had judged 
that surface too vile to support such a worthy portrait [ Ritratto ]: rather it 
wanted that the heaven of the sheet like other heavens, have a sphere of 
flames for a base. All at once in the enclosure of that room, the fire flamed 
up, and the unharmed image was seen above, as in its throne: the fire had 
already devoured the planking of the first floor, and opened there a way 
out for the venerated sheet [riverito foglio] in order, not to burn it, but to 
exalt it. With that sheet on its back the fire flew up to the second floor, and 
from there in a moment it broke through the roof, and there appeared the 
Image of the Virgin up on that miraculous stake like a triumphant 
Phoenix, not burning. 

Bezzi’s telling of the story emphasizes the stable materiality of the stuff 
burned - the school’s furnishings and the building’s floor planks used as fuel 
for the fire - as well as that of the unharmed Madonna of the Fire, described 
as a “Paper” or “sheet” nailed onto the wall. In contrast, the fire is figured in 
an ever-changing series of personifications: first as a devouring, climbing 
force; then as a devoted hand freeing the sheet from a surface it had judged 
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to be unworthy; and finally as a miraculous stake. The metaphorical play 
on the image of fire as both a destructive and a constructive force begins 
even before the passage cited above, when Bezzi describes the students’ 
“burning” enthusiasm for learning. Indeed the fire itself is in some ways 
figured like a model student with a hunger for knowledge and an “innocent 
hand,” eager to exalt the Madonna as Bonvesin de la Riva instructed in De vita 
scholastici. 

The vivid language in this passage and elsewhere in the text made Bezzi’s 
book, The Triumphal Fire , the canonical treatment of the Madonna of the Fire 
(Fig. 50). Published in Forli in 1637 with engravings by Floriano dal Buono, 
The Triumphal Fire was lovingly read by the local faithful and repeatedly cited 
in subsequent accounts of the miracle into the nineteenth century. With its 
scintillating descriptions and lively phrases, Bezzi’s text had the power to 
capture his readers’ imaginations, thus enshrining the Madonna of the Fire, 
not in stone and mortar, but in well-chosen words. As a book entirely 
dedicated to that icon, its origins, its history, and the procession that took it 
to its newly completed chapel in 1636, The Triumphal Fire positioned the 
Madonna of the Fire as the city’s most important celestial patron, as Bezzi 
trumpeted on his title page, the undisputed “protectress of the city of Forli.” 
After its publication, the Madonna of the Fire became widely known as the 
cult icon most closely associated with the city, to the point that in 1699 a 
Neapolitan could call Forli’s cathedral the “church of the Madonna of the 
Fire,” despite its official dedication to the Holy Cross and the local saint 
Valerian. This recognition of the Madonna of the Fire by an author so far 
from Forli is astonishing, given that just an odd dozen years before Bezzi’s 
book was published, that icon is not even mentioned in Giovanni Felice 
Astolfi’s 1623 Universal History of Miraculous Images of the Great Mother of 
God. Astolfi’s global history did include a section on Forli as part of its 
ambition to narrate “the origins and the progress of the major [Marian] cults 
in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, England, Poland, Flanders and other 
Nations of Europe, as well as the East and West Indies,” but omitted any 
mention of the Madonna of the Fire. 

Bezzi’s textual enshrinement of the Madonna of the Fire does not mean his 
account was uncontested; even within decades of the publication of The 
Triumphal Fire, Bezzi’s literary skill in crafting his narrative was not appreciated 
by all his readers. In 1686, Bartolomeo Ricceputi wrote his own account, the 
Histoiy of the Miraculous Image called The Madonna of the Fire of the City of Forli. In 
it, Ricceputi took exception to what he considered the excesses of Bezzi’s 
account. Ricceputi wrote: 

[P]oetic pens and some modern brushes, to whom every thing seems 
permitted, have taken too many liberties in the writing or sketching of this 
miracle. They have wanted to represent for their audience’s eyes and 
understanding such a great event; and in order to make it appear with such 
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50 . Floriano dal Buono, engraved title page for Giuliano Bezzi, II fitoco trionfante 

[The Triumphal Fire], Forli: Cimatti, 1637. Typ 625.37.208, Floughton Library, Flarvard 
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immediacy that a single glance captures the triumph which carried that 
paper [Carta] from such a great fire, that they pretended that very paper 
was flying above the flames. But this is surely some poet’s invention or 
painter’s liberty. 

Bezzi - a distinguished member of Forli’s humanist Accademia dei Filergiti, 
known for his poetry - and his vivid language in The Triumphal Fire are clearly 
being disparaged by Ricceputi as poetic license. In terms of painters, Ricceputi 
accepted Giovanni di Pedrino’s painting (Plate III) as an “unquestionable 
authority,” specifically pointing out that this painting “represents the Most 
Holy Paper not flying over the roof but affixed to its plank of wood inside the 
burning house, resistant though to the flames.”' There is no question then 
that Ricceputi would have disapproved of images like the eighteenth-century 
print by Nicola Lindemain (Fig. 51), in which the Madonna del Fuoco flies over 
the burning house, as in Bezzi’s narration. 

Ricceputi’s own account, not surprisingly, lacks Bezzi’s rhetorical flourishes, 
and tells the story of the miracle with a spare directness: 

[Tjhat light weight [of the image and the plank to which it had been 
nailed] stayed suspended on the wall for three days without a single lesion 
. . . that image was transfused by a majestic, supernatural, splendour, which 
for three days illuminated that whole place with a sign, so that the eyes of 
the spectators were that much more clearly pulled there, and the people 
were that much more efficaciously incited to cry, “Miracle, Miracle!” 69 

Ricceputi’s telling of the story is not free from its own embellishments: the 
repetition of the image’s three days in the flames is a striking element, and, as it 
echoes the duration of Christ’s time in the tomb, a theologically important one. 
But there is no denying the greater sobriety of Ricceputi’s account, in which the 
fire, far from being personified as in Bezzi’s text, hardly appears at all. Instead, 
the image’s survival unharmed is simply described as majestic, splendid, super¬ 
natural, and efficacious in drawing attention to itself. Even the event is charac¬ 
terized as a “miracle” by the onlookers, moved by the image’s own efficacy in 
drawing attention to its untouched state, rather than by Ricceputi himself as 
narrator of the event. 

The influential Discourse on Sacred and Profane Images, first published in 1582, 
by Gabriele Paleotti, the bishop of Bologna who was part of the Council of 
Trent, offers us a way to better understand Ricceputi’s negative reaction to 
Bezzi’s description of the miracle. Paleotti first gives a rule of thumb, one 
that parallels Ricceputi’s censure against both poets’ pens and painters’ brushes: 
those things that can be written in a book by an author, Paleotti states, can 
equally well serve as the material for a visual artist; vice versa, things prohibited 
to writing by Christian law are likewise prohibited to pictorial art. Paleotti 
then gives a scheme of five grades of abuse, following, he says, “the most 
common usage of theologians” ( seguitando Vusopiu commune de’teologi ), ’ which 
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51 . Nicola Lindemain, Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire , eighteenth century. 

Etching, 208 mm x 143 mm. Fondo Piancastelli, Forli Biblioteca Comunale Aurelio Saffi. 
Photo: Liverani 
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categorizes unacceptable assertions - and pictures, and texts by extension - as 
reckless, scandalous, erroneous, suspect, and heretical. These categories 
shade one into the other, with erroneous assertions, for example, being those 
which contain falsehoods in matters of faith or custom, but “not reaching the 
degree” of heretical assertions, which instead are both intellectually understood 
to be erroneous and nonetheless willingly adhered to. 

This fluidity of categories makes Paleotti’s schema difficult to use precisely; 
as he says, he is not speculating on dogmatic propositions but trying to demon¬ 
strate how one should put the use of images, and texts, into practice. Nonethe¬ 
less, Paleotti’s five grades of abuse allows us to see how some early modern 
readers, such as Bartolomeo Ricceputi, might have reacted to Bezzi’s telling of 
the miracle of the Madonna del Fuoco flying above the burning house: as a 
reckless assertion. Recklessness [temeritd] involves an assertion which is possible 
but not for certain true. Paleotti says, for example, if an inscription on a picture 
says the world will end in fifty years, that picture is certainly reckless, as it may 
happen that way, but it is not possible to ascertain that it shall. However, 
Paleotti continues, not every uncertain thing represented as certain is reckless. 
If things narrated or painted which are highly probable and used to soften the 
heart of the viewer or listener - Paleotti gives as examples Christ’s prayers in the 
Agony in the Garden or Mary’s laments during the Passion, which are not part 
of Scripture - are joined with judgment and verisimilitude, then the painter or 
preacher is cleared of the charge of temerity. On the other hand, Paleotti warns: 

[I]f they are things that are only imagined in order to make people cry 
or to rouse the fervour of devotion, without any regard to the decorum of 
the persons involved or the probability and verisimilitude of the fact, 
then of course that does not defend the author from the charge of 
recklessness. It appears to us necessary to warn against this at great length, 
however that many, moved by indiscreet zeal, err easily this way, not 
using the necessary prudence.’ 

The absence of what Paleotti elsewhere calls that “most exquisite virtue,” 
prudence, can lead to the reckless desire to overexcite the religious fervor of 
one’s audience. 376 

For Ricceputi, what he considered Bezzi’s overly imaginative description 
of the Madonna of the Fire flying above the burning schoolhouse would 
fall into this error of recklessness. The Forlivese historian Paolo Bonoli, an 
important source for Ricceputi, pointed out the dangers of Bezzi’s reckless 
account: 

Those who say that image was transported high above the flames err, 
taking a great deal away from the miracle by making it possible for some to 
doubt by thinking that that simple paper, transported in such a way by the 
force of the smoke, was thereby rendered safe from the fire by the wind, 
having been pushed to some other place.’ 
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Thus, Bezzi’s telling of the story, with its high-flying Madonna of the Fire, was 
dangerously reckless, since it had the further consequence of possibly leading 
people to doubt the miracle. 

Ricceputi, the head chaplain and master of ceremonies of Forli’s cathedral, 
like Paleotti, a bishop, were among those specifically charged by the Council of 
Trent to diligently instruct the faithful on the proper veneration of sacred 
images. Ricceputi’s insistence, then, that for three days the Madonna of the 
Fire remained in the burning house, susceptible to the fire, yet miraculously 
unharmed by it, needs to be seen in the context of a post-Tridentine concern to 
ensure proper devotion, that is to say, devotion that is not reckless, nor any of 
the other four grades of abuse laid out by Paleotti. 

Other parts of Ricceputi’s text reflect his attention to the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. For example, Trent required: 

That the images ... of the Virgin Mother of God . . . are to be placed 
and retained especially in the churches and that due honour and 
veneration is to be given them, not that any divinity or virtue is believed to 
be in them by reason of which they are to be venerated,.. . but because the 
honour which is shown them is referred to the prototypes which they 

479 

represent. 

In other words, Mary is to be venerated through her images; her images are not to 
be venerated in themselves. Ricceputi, unlike Bezzi, is careful to emphasize this 
distinction repeatedly, stating, for example: “I do not intend to write here as an 
Academic, but as a man of religion ... I seek in these few words [nothing] other 
than to imprint in the hearts of the faithful the true devotion to Virgin Mary in her 
images, and most of all in this one [the Madonna of the Fire] whose story I tell.” 3 81 

Ricceputi’s goal was to promote proper pious devotion to the Madonna, and 
his book, though titled History of the Miraculous Image of the Virgin Mary known 
as the Madonna of the Fire, is in fact not so much a history as a manual for 
prayer. The passages already quoted above are from the first section on the 
original miracle of the Madonna of the Fire. The next section of Ricceputi’s 
book deals with the cult of the Madonna of the Fire, describing the rituals 
carried out on various occasions and feast days of the liturgical calendar. The 
third and final section offers some formulae for prayers for all occasions, 
including times of plague or drought or earthquake or vacancy of the Papal 
seat or war against the Infidels.' Ricceputi does this both by prescribing 
general behavior, like visiting the chapel of the Madonna of the Fire each 
evening, and by giving specific texts to be recited as prayers by her devotees. 
Throughout the book, Ricceputi maintains his accustomed perspicuity: for 
instance, he notes that the woodcut captioned ‘Madonna del Fuoco ” that is the 
sole illustration in his book (Fig. 52) differs from the miraculous image it 
represents in providing a throne of flames for the Madonna and Child in 
recognition of the events of February 4, 1428. 
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5 2 . The Madonna of the Fire , woodcut in Bartolommeo Ricceputi, Istoria delTImmagine 
Miracolosa . . . Detta La Madonna del Fuoco della Citta di Forli, Forli, 1686. © The British Library 
Board. 4605.a.48 
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DOMESTIC CHURCH [CHIESA DOMESTICA] 

Ricceputi’s prudent emphasis on Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse itself 
rather than the airspace above it was taken up by the people of Forli. Though 
the Madonna of the Fire was removed from the ruined building immediately 
after the fire, the site itself retained its numinous aura. The street, now called via 
Leone Cobelli, was traditionally known as the “street of the fire” (via del fuoco ) 
and the building there as the “house of the miracle” (casa del miracolo). An 
early eighteenth-century commentator tells us that after Lombardino’s school- 
house had been consumed by the 1428 fire, it was promptly rebuilt, and 
Ricceputi himself, writing in 1686, indicated that processions of the Madonna 
of the Fire around the city often stopped at the site. 1 ' 

Both the rebuilding of the “house of the miracle” and the processional events 
that took place there would have been overseen by the Congregation of the 
Holy Spirit, established in the late fifteenth century with eight priests charged 
with the care of the altar of the Madonna of the Fire in the cathedral. " 6 As with 
other civic cults, such as the Madonna of Impruneta (Fig. 82) near Florence or 
the Madonna of San Luca and Madonna del Baraccano, both in nearby Bologna, 
laymen also assisted in the care of Forli’s Madonna of the Fire. A company of 
laymen, at first associated with the Congregation of the Holy Spirit, had 
developed into an independent lay confraternity dedicated to the Madonna of 
the Fire by 1567, when its statutes were written. In 1606, a Vatican report 
described the Congregation of the Holy Spirit as having “priest-brothers” 
\presbyos confi'titres ] and the lay confraternity as including women “who carry 
out not a few pious works”; by 1686 another such report indicated the lay 
confraternity had some three hundred male and female members. In the 
same period, the so-called “sacristans” [Mansionarit\ of the confraternity gained 
prominence as custodians of the Madonna of the Fire. Their number was 
increased in 1620, when Domenico Raimondi left a bequest obliging them to 
serve at the Madonna of the Fire’s altar and expositions; a 1668 Vatican report 
stated there then were eight custodians.' These sacristans stood over the 
Madonna of the Fire between dusk and dawn and when it was carried through 
the city in processions, in which they had a privileged spot near the end of the 
parade. '' (! 

By the early seventeenth century, the most senior sacristan served as vice 
custodian of the Madonna of the Fire and lived in the house built over the ruins 
of the Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse. But a desire to honor the site 
of the miracle even more fully took hold, and in 1792, efforts to turn the house 
itself into a church, led the Bolognese Andrea Michelini to purchase the 
property from the confraternity and to prepare the site for construction of a 
new church there. ' Napoleon’s entrance into Forli on the feast day of the 
Madonna of the Fire in 1797 and the subsequent disruption of religious and 
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5 3 . Attributed to Antonio Gandolfi, Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire , Chiesina del 
Miracolo, Forli. 

Photo: author 

civic life in the city halted work on the project. In 1815, construction was 
taken up again, following neoclassical designs by architect Luigi Mirri, and the 
Church of the Miracle was finally completed and consecrated in 1819. 

The small building is quite different in shape and structure from Lombardino 
da Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse: it has only a single story, organized in a domed 
centralized plan. The main altar holds a low relief in gesso of the Madonna and 
Child that had been found in the walls of the old house when it was torn down 
during the church’s construction. The simple concave exterior facade of the 
church bears a lunette, likely frescoed by Antonio Gandolfi, with the scene of 
the fire that took place on that site on February 4, 1428 (Fig. 53). Like the 
similarly crescent-shaped panel showing the same miracle painted more than 
three centuries earlier by Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino (Plate III), Gandolfi’s 
fresco shows the Madonna of the Fire hovering near the apex of the lunette and 
many citizens gathered to battle the flames, one climbing a ladder just left of 
center. Unlike that earlier work, the painting on the facade of the Church of the 
Miracle reduces both the color palette employed and the narrative details 
included: it is painted in tones from brown to burnt umber with ivory high¬ 
lights. A more striking difference is that the entire pictorial field teems with 
images of the citizens’ bodies bending, lifting, or turning to look at the undam¬ 
aged icon above, flames stretched past either side of the sheet like phoenix 
wings, recalling Bezzi’s soaring simile. Neither the scene of enshrinement nor 
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the schoolhouse that appears in Giovanni di Pedrino’s lunette is depicted, for 
there is no need: the building itself sets the scene for the painted figures, 
embracing them as well as visitors approaching the church within its concave 
facade. In commemorating the Madonna of the Fire’s survival of the blaze, the 
Church of the Miracle stands for and as the mined house rebuilt. Thus, through 
its facade fresco and its resonant site, the church not only substitutes for 
Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse, but, as a consecrated space, 
transfigures it. 

As we have seen, images recognized as miraculous were often taken into 
churches or caused oratories and churches to be built at their discovery sites. 
But a domestic house itself venerated as sacred is a much rarer phenomenon, 
with only a single outstanding example: the Holy House of Loreto. In this 
exceptional case, the small building now in Loreto, a city south of Forli, is 
recognized as the house in Nazareth in which Mary had lived before the birth of 
Jesus Christ and during his youth and which the Apostles themselves turned 
into a church after her dormition. According to legend, angels flew the house 
and the image of the Madonna and Child in it from Nazareth to Dalmatia in 
1291 and then three years later across the Adriatic Sea to the eastern coast of the 
Italian peninsula. ' First deposited on a road in the woods leading to the town 
of Recanati, then in a field nearby, the house finally was transported to its 
proper destination, where it is still enshrined today. 

The oldest part of the Holy House of Loreto comprises three low sandstone 
walls enclosing a space thirty-one feet long and thirteen feet wide. Before the 
fourteenth century, a fourth wall was added, and the three oldest walls were 
extended in brickwork beyond their height of not quite seven feet and then 
frescoed during the fourteenth century. In the same century, protective walls 
were raised around the exterior of the structure; in 1507, Julius II began a 
campaign to replace these medieval walls with a splendid marble revetment, 
encasing Mary’s house in a sculpted reliquary on an architectural scale. 
Bramante, Andrea Sansovino, Antonio da Sangallo, and others worked for more 
than seven decades to provide a rich sculptural program showing scenes from 
Mary’s life and the angelic translation of the Holy House to Loreto to place 
over that building’s exterior. 

Beginning in the late fifteenth century, the shrine at Loreto enjoyed a century 
of expansive papal patronage. Even before Julius II commissioned the marble 
encasement for the house itself, a basilica large enough to serve the priests and 
pilgrims and to contain their offerings was begun in 1469. This basilica, still 
in use today, has a long nave that acts as the fourth arm of a three-lobed 
centralized space, further divided into subsidiary spaces (including a glorious 
sacristy frescoed in the late fifteenth century with images of angels and prophets 
by Forli’s most famous painter, Melozzo).' The Holy House sits at the 
crossing at the center of this centralized area, under a dome designed by 
Giuliano da Sangallo. Thus, the basilica at Loreto is like the early sixteenth- 
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century renovations of Verona cathedral, recently described by Alexander Nagel 
as hinging “on the relation of container and contained ... a collaboration of 
macro- and micro-architecture”: Mary’s house, encased in a sixteenth-century 
marble revetment that resembles a casket reliquary magnified, is placed at the 
heart of a basilica with many chapels, itself part of a larger sanctuary complex, 
which also includes an apostolic palace across the piazza. ’ w 

But the fundamental issue in the Holy House of Loreto is not one of scale. 
Rather it is the encasing of what is understood as a Nazarene vernacular 
building within an Italian papal architecture of chapel and basilica, as well as a 
conjoining of ecclesiastical and domestic spaces. Early commentators on the 
Holy House emphasized its status as the very site of extraordinary and ordinary 
events in the lives of Mary and Jesus. Paralleling the exercise of “composition of 
place” given in Ignatius of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises, which instructed the 
faithful to imagine oneself present in “the corporeal place” of scenes from the 
Gospel, Orazio Torsellini’s 1598 history of the Loreto shrine instructed its 
readers to contemplate the Annunciation during their prayers in the Holy 
House, which was recognized as the very place in which Gabriel had 
approached Mary. In 1580, Girolamo Angelitta described the Holy House 
as “this great, holy and awe-inspiring place [in which] the living Christ, God 
and man, along with his Mother and disciples, had eaten, drank, slept, 
prayed.” In a 1669 sermon, Luigi Lazzari preached that “[Christ] lived here 
within, prayed here, slept here, ate here, thought here, worked here . . . Christ 
touched the Holy House infinite times.” And indeed early modern visitors 
had a poignant sense of how the Holy House had been the scene of the Holy 
Family’s quotidian activities: in 1518, a Flemish silk merchant who came to 
Loreto wrote, “I could not tire of being inside the said chamber for I believe the 
blessed Jesus, when learning to walk, supported himself against the wall of the 
house.” 40 ’ As Pope John Paul II put it, the Holy House of Loreto is “the first 
and exemplary ‘domestic church’ [chiesa doviestica ] in history,” resonant both as a 
house and as a church. 

Forli’s Church of the Miracle shares with Loreto’s Holy House this sense that 
a domestic space has been elevated into a church: it, too, is a domestic church. 
But there is a fundamental difference. Though Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino 
wrote that after the fire “nothing remained but the walls” of the schoolhouse, 
there is no claim, as there is at Loreto, that any material from the original 
structure is still present. Rather, what remained unburned of Lombardino’s 
schoolhouse was first built over in the fifteenth century and then removed 
entirely during the late eighteenth-century construction of the church. 
Indeed there are two absences built into the Church of the Miracle: not only 
Lombardino’s house but also the icon that had survived the fire there. The 
Madonna of the Fire was taken out of its ruins and translated to the cathedral 
immediately after the fire. The concavity of Luigi Mirri’s facade, pulling the 
consecrated space back from the street even as its lateral sides reach out toward 
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an approaching visitor, succeeds in evoking this double absence. This encom¬ 
passing gesture is echoed in a description of the church written twenty years 
after its consecration, in 1838, as having been built “in the very house where in 
1428 the Image of the [Madonna of the Fire] remained unharmed by flames.” 
Though no material trace of the burned schoolhouse remains, the nineteenth- 
century church built in its place commemorates it and the blaze that revealed to 
the people of Forli the miraculous nature of the Madonna of the Fire. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ECCLESIASTICAL ENSHRINEMENT: 
THE CATHEDRAL OF FORLI 


And so in reverence to this supreme power, they built vast and 
impressive houses [case], which they further tried to distinguish in name 
as well as in form from those in which people dwelled; and they called 
them “temples” [templi]. 

Boccaccio 

Boccaccio makes clear the general distinction between house and church: the 
former is a structure for mundane human living, whereas the latter, separated by 
name as well as form, serve as dwellings for the divine. Forli’s Little Church of 
the Miracle is a rare case in which that distinction was bridged, by transfiguring 
Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s lost house into a church consecrated four centuries 
after the February 4, 1428 fire had destroyed it. Immediately after the fire had 
been fully extinguished, there was not yet any thought of building a church in 
the smouldering remains of Lombardino’s schoolhouse. Rather, the unburned 
woodcut, now recognized as a miraculous image, was quickly removed and 
taken to a church, that space distinct from ordinary houses, and not just any 
church but Forli’s cathedral. 

Churches specially built to honor other miraculous Marian icons at Todi, 
Prato, and Montepulciano in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
given autonomy from local parish and episcopal authority and put under 
direct communal control through papal fiat, but the situation in Forli was 
more complex. 4 By being placed in Forli’s cathedral, the seat of the city’s 
bishop, the Madonna of the Fire and its emerging cult was supported by 
pope, bishop, and commune. Negotiations between these three parties were 
constant, and at times fraught, during the centuries-long construction and 
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furnishing of the cathedral and the chapel for the Madonna of the Fire within 
it. Issued just four decades after the fire, Pope Paul II’s 1468 bull granting 
indulgences to devoted visitors to the chapel is perhaps our earliest indica¬ 
tion of balancing of powers: the pope expressly forbade Forli’s bishop, its 
chapter (which elected the bishop), or the chapel’s rector from spending 
these pilgrims’ donations on anything but the repair, maintenance, or decor¬ 
ation of the chapel itself. Echoing Boccaccio’s assertion that a church 
should be “vast and impressive,” Paul II also declared his wish that the 
Madonna of the Fire’s chapel grow in importance and beauty. This chapter 
examines the enshrinement and embellishment of the Madonna of the Fire as 
a prime example of what Andre Vauchez called “civic religion”: the some¬ 
times contested interplay between communal and ecclesiastical agency in the 
ritual and institutional placement of the Madonna of the Fire in Forli’s 
cathedral. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF FORLI 

In February 1428, Forli’s cathedral was still more of an active construction 
zone than a complete building. In a major construction campaign that was 
only gaining momentum in 1424, the cathedral was being rebuilt and 
expanded from a small twelfth-century church on the site. Two years before 
the fire that signalled the miraculous nature of the Madonna of the Fire, in 
1426, foundations for the four columns marking the cathedral’s new presby¬ 
tery were prepared; work on the vaulted roof and bell towers continued 
fitfully through the century. The main portal was erected in 1465 and 
survives today as the entrance to Forli’s Carmelite church (where it was 
installed in 1841 when the fifteenth-century cathedral was demolished for 
the present building). ; 1 The cathedral was finally consecrated a decade later, 
on May 27, 1475. 412 

Two events in the first half of the fifteenth century spurred the cathedral’s 
construction campaign. One was the fire of February 4, 1428 itself, for the 
growth of a local cult to the Madonna of the Fire made a proper shrine in the 
cathedral a necessity. The second was the appointment of papal legate 
Domenico Caprancia (1400-58) as governor of Forli on June 5, 1426. 
Capranica vigorously supported the construction of the cathedral during 
his tenure, and his coat-of-arms, sculpted on one of the early columns in 
the fifteenth-century building attests to his active patronage. ’ Educated at 
Padua and Bologna, the young Capranica was then at the start of a brilliant 
political and ecclesiastical career: Pope Martin V had already made Capranica 
apostolic administrator of Fermo and designated him cardinal before he 
arrived in Forli on June 14, 1426. He continued to flourish in the decades 
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after his appointment in Forli: in 1449 he was named Grand Penitentiary and 
Archpriest of Saint John in the Lateran, and in 1457 founded Capranica 
College in his own residence in Rome to educate indigent young clerics in 
theology and canon law. 

As governor of Forli, Capranica not only supported the construction of the 
cathedral, but he also took part in the enshrinement of the Madonna of the Fire 
in it. Bezzi’s book, The Triumphal Fire, describes Capranica’s actions on the 
night of February 4, 1428: 

The miracle, in an instant pulled the eyes of all the people [tutto il Popolo ] 
to itself, and reached the ears of Monsignor Domenico Capranica. . . . 

[This] devoted prelate ran towards the clamor of many voices spreading 
from the marvel of such a stupendous sight. Amazement filled 
[Caprancia’s] eyes, but did not slow his steps, which did not stop until the 
marvelous Paper had redeemed the flames, depriving that senseless 
element its taste by showing itself to have been kissed rather than bitten 
[by the fire]. . . . Everything ended happily, [and the print was] carried in 
procession into the Cathedral of Santa Croce, accompanied by all the 
people [tutto il Popolo] 41 ' 

Bezzi fills this passage with his usual vivid language, contrasting the witnesses’ 
powers of seeing and hearing with the “senseless” flames. Bezzi also highlights 
communal action, repeating the phrase “all the people” twice, and suggesting 
that Capranica was drawn to the scene by the clamour of locals. Given the 
book’s dedication to Cardinal Francesco Barberini, whose brother Antonio 
would become cardinal protector of Capranica College six years after its 
publication, in 1641, it is no surprise that Bezzi amply praises Capranica as 
devout and properly amazed by the miracle. This due reverence to papal 
authority is balanced with an acknowledgment of communal power in his 
description of the local crowd as instigators of Capranica’s actions. Bezzi’s 
emphasis on the agency of “all the people” of Forli is unusual, in that the first 
witnesses of miracles resulting in the foundation of a new Marian cult are 
often socially marginalized members of society, such as shepherds, children, 
or servants. 41 Bezzi thus inverts the structure of the typical miracle narrative, 
instead positioning the elite but newly arrived foreigner Capranica as mar¬ 
ginal to the cohesive local community. Bezzi not only invokes Fork’s entire 
population without regard to social or economic status, but he also suggests 
that the devotion to the Madonna of the Fire is a civic cult that begins at the 
grassroots level, rather than emanating from the papal representative. Bezzi’s 
emphasis can be contrasted to the earlier account given in Giovanni Pansecco’s 
fifteenth-century Latin manuscript chronicle: “Domenico Caprancia decided 
that the Image should be carried [Effigiem . . . deferendam censuit] into 
the church of the Holy Cross, and the Archdeacons, canons and others, 
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[carried out] his command [cuius praecepto].” 4 In Pansecco’s telling, unlike 
that by Bezzi, the people of Forli merely followed Capranica’s orders in 
carrying the icon into the cathedral. 

The Madonna of the Fire was first taken to the chapel to the right of the main 
altar, where the current cathedral’s baptistery is now. This chapel was then 
dedicated to Saint Bartholomew, and it had an earlier dedication to Saint 
Agatha when it formed part of the twelfth-century church. It is thought that 
one reason this chapel was chosen is that the fire began on the vigil of Saint 
Agatha’s feast day (February 5), but given the fact that in 1428 the cathedral 
itself was undergoing active construction, the earliest installation of the 
Madonna of the Fire must have also been driven by logistics and been provi¬ 
sional at best. Nonetheless, the growth in local devotion to the Madonna of the 
Fire is marked by a number of bequests made during the course of the fifteenth 
century, and by the time Andrea di Giovanni Lerri di Forli wrote his testament 
in 1451, he referred to the chapel, not of Saint Bartholomew, but “of the 
Madonna of the Fire.” 41 A papal bull bestowed by Paul II in 1468 confirms 
that the chapel was not known by its old dedication, but as the Madonna of the 
Fire’s chapel, and offers indulgences to pilgrims who visit the chapel and 
“stretch out helping hands towards the restoration of the buildings and the 
purchase of vestments and ornaments” for the chapel. 4 In addition to the icon 
itself, the chapel would have held an altarpiece, likely a triptych depicting Mary 
flanked by Saints Bartholomew and Agatha, surmounted by the crescent-shaped 
panel painted by Giovanni di Mastro di Pedrino showing the miracle of the fire 
(Plate III). An inventory from 1460 is fragmentary, but it includes a curtain and 
two veils ante dictam Imaginem, indicating that the icon was usually covered and 
hidden from general view. Indeed, by the end of the fifteenth century, the 
Madonna of the Fire was regularly unveiled once a month when the eight priests 
of the Congregation of the Holy Spirit would sing the mass in the chapel. 

In the late fifteenth century, around the time the Congregation of the Holy 
Spirit was being established, another miracle-working image of Mary was 
recognized in Forli, this one a fresco known both as the Madonna della Ferita 
(the Madonna of the Wound) or the Madonna della Canonica. In 1490, an 
impious man (sometimes described as a gambler with a dagger) struck this 
image, painted on an exterior wall of the canons’ residence near the cathedral, 
and Mary’s face began to bleed. The topos of a bleeding image of the Madonna 
is a common one, echoing for instance that of the much older Marian icon in 
Rome, which was later enshrined in the new church of Santa Maria in Vallicella, 
and the Neapolitan Madonna of the Arch enshrined in the late sixteenth 
century. In Forli, the Madonna della Canonica was taken to the cathedral, 
where for at least four decades the Madonna of the Fire had been venerated in 
its own chapel. Caterina Sforza, then ruling Forli as regent for her young son 
Ottaviano after her husband’s murder in 1488, was instrumental in raising funds 
and ecclesiastical support for a new chapel for the Madonna della Canonica. 
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54 . Floriano dal Buono, The Chapel of the Madonna of the Fire, engraving in Bezzi, II fiioco 
trionfante (Forli, 1637). National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 


Novacula tells us that four men, two canons who lived in the residence 
where the mural was painted, and two laymen were elected to take care of the 
Marian icon, and they decided to enclose the image “so that bad men could 
no longer harm it, as had happened in the past” [ che li cative hormine pill no ie 
potese nocere come avevano fatte per lo tenpo pasato ]. Construction began on 
September 27, 1490: walls began to rise in 1493 and vaulting the ceiling 
was begun in 1497. On the first Sunday in August 1497, the first mass was 
said in the chapel, even as construction continued with the cladding of the 
walls with Levantine marble that had arrived in nineteen boats. The structure 
seems to have been built from the east end toward the west, and it seems to 
have originally been an independent structure over the site of the original 
frescoed wall in the alley between the cathedral and the Piazza Maggiore. The 
chapel eventually grew until it reached the cathedral edifice, oriented at a 
slight angle to the fifteenth-century nave. 1 

The chapel for the Madonna della Canonica was designed by the Forlivese 
architect, Pace di Maso del Bambace (ca. 1440-1500). The chapel, which 
survives (with some changes) in the current nineteenth-century building, has an 
almost square footprint with four piers supporting a central octagonal drum and 
dome. Two of the piers are in line with the east side of the nave, and the main 
altar is situated in a niche extending to the east. For our purposes, it is most 
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important as an early model for the Madonna of the Fire’s chapel, which was 
planned a century and a half later across the nave to extend to the west (Fig. 54). 
This twinning of the two chapels was fully intentional, perhaps inspired by the 
Roman example of the Pauline Chapel in Santa Maria Maggiore, which was 
built opposite the Chapel of Sixtus V and into which the Salus Populi Romani 
icon was enshrined in 1613.' 

Giuliano Bezzi tells us that “the people of Forli \il Popolo Forlivese ] . . . 
resolved then to build a noble chapel in the same cathedral, opposite the other, 
quite sumptuous one of the Most Holy Madonna della Canonica on the same 
model, as was done with such little divergence that the harmony between them 
is not broken.” t2 Indeed, the desire for the two chapels to be identical was so 
great that in 1651 after construction of the Madonna of the Fire’s chapel had 
been completed, the roles of model and copy were reversed, and the rounded 
niche containing the altar in the Canonica chapel was squared off so as to ensure 
it would be “uniform with that of. . . the Madonna of the Fire.” L Even before 
this mid-century modification, the two chapels were often paired in official 
descriptions of the cathedral sent to the Vatican. For example, in 1639, shortly 
after the completion of the Madonna of the Fire’s chapel, a Vatican report on 
the cathedral highlighted “two marble [chapels] through which you see the 
extraordinary miracles which this city has been granted, the first of which is 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin called ‘della Canonica’ and the other to the 
Virgin Mary called ‘of the Fire.’” 1 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH ROME 

If there was internal harmony in the mirroring between the two chapels 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, one extending to the west for the Madonna 
of the Fire, the other extending to the east for the Madonna della Canonica, 
the processes of receiving permission and gathering funds to build the former 
were a struggle. The chapel for the Madonna della Canonica had been built 
under the aegis of Caterina Sforza, who ruled Forli between 1488 and 1500 
as her son’s regent. In contrast, the chapel for the Madonna of the Fire 
was planned and built while Forli was one of the Papal States, ruled from 
Rome at a moment when the bureaucracy of papal administration was being 
expanded and centralized. As a result, the enshrinement of the Madonna of 
the Fire was enmeshed in fraught negotiations about civic and papal author¬ 
ity. This type of assertion of local cults, especially ones based within city 
walls, in the face of growing papal involvement also took place in nearby 
Bologna. Nicholas Terpstra, following Angela De Benedictis, called 
Bologna a “republic by contract,” due to the continual balancing of civic 
power and papal sovereignty, achieved through contractual negotiations 
between local and Roman elites/ 
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The state of constant negotiation between local and papal authority was 
similar in Forli. In 1504, Julius II’s definitive conquest of Romagna put Forli 
under direct papal control once again; after this the city would never regain its 
political autonomy. That year Pope Julius sent a set of statutes instituting the 
city’s general council, private council, and papal governor or legate; that local 
governmental structure remained in place, reconfirmed with successive popes 
with some modifications through the eighteenth century. In 1592, Pope 
Clement VIII established the fiscal organ of the papal curia known as the 
Congregation of Good Government, charged with overseeing the economic 
activity throughout the Papal States as part of what Mauro Carboni called “a 
remarkable effort to assert fiscal sovereignty and to cast a more effective fiscal 
net across Papal lands.” ! ' Paul IV extended the Congregation’s jurisdiction in 
1605, with the goal of reducing the outstanding debt of the various communes 
in the Papal States. 4 Unlike Bologna, which was able to secure exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the Congregation of Good Government in 1592, Forli 
was subject to its control. 4 ’ 4 Thus, when in the second decade of the seven¬ 
teenth century Forli was eager to build a new chapel for the Madonna of the 
Fire, it met a vigorous papal bureaucracy mobilized to reduce local 
overexpenditure. 4 

The Congregation of Good Government required local leaders in each 
jurisdiction of the Papal States to provide an annual budget plan known as the 
tabella in which all income and ordinary as well as extraordinary expenses for the 
coming year were listed. This budget plan would be reviewed and approved or 
adjusted by the congregation; actual surpluses had to be remitted to Rome. 
Ordinary expenses were categorized as necessariae, utiles, or voluptuariae; those 
beyond the “necessary” were given close scrutiny and often rejected. Extra¬ 
ordinary expenses could not exceed a given amount each year. In Forli, there 
was a municipal comptroller appointed yearly (the Regolatore) who was in charge 
of extraordinary expenses recorded in six bimonthly accounts. The annual 
budget plan had a provision of 2000 lire for these expenditures, which could 
include, for instance, the lodging of soldiers or visitors from the papal curia; 
maintenance of major bridges and the Palazzo Pubblico; and (as we shall see in 
Chapter 7) the building of public monuments, such as the Column of the 
Madonna of the Fire. 440 

On January 28, 1618, Forli’s General Council agreed to elect men to oversee 
the “building of the new chapel that must be erected in the cathedral in honor of 
the Most Holy and Miraculous image of the Virgin Mary known as the 
Madonna of the Fire, protectress of the City.” 4 41 Six months later, on June 10, 
1618, the council officially resolved to build a chapel dedicated to the 
Madonna of the Fire. 1 The extraordinary expense of a proposed thousand 
scudi from public funds for a new chapel had to be approved by the Congre¬ 
gation of Good Government, which had in earlier years approved public con¬ 
struction in other municipalities, all using surpluses from their annual 
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budgets. Forli’s proposal was brought before the Congregation of Good 
Government by their agent, an official based in Rome who had been approved 
by the Congregation who was charged with facilitating a city’s timely submis¬ 
sion of the annual budgets and monitoring its prompt payment of debts to the 
papal curia. In their letter of July 8, 1618 to their agent, Forli’s councilors 
emphasized “the universal desire of the whole of this people [desiderio universal 
di tutto questo Popolo ] for building the chapel of the Madonna of the Fire.” 44 

They received a quick reply from the Congregation of Good Government 
denying permission on the basis of recent debts and expenditures. On the 
northwest side of the city, work to rebuild the gate in the city walls known as 
the Porta di Schiavonia was in progress, and a new stone bridge over the 
Montone River nearby had been recently completed. The first stone for the 
Schiavonia Bridge had been laid in 1610, and, as surviving account books show, 
work continued through the summer of 1613. These civic construction projects 
were paid for through surpluses in the annual municipal budgets, which had 
been augmented by special three-year tariffs imposed in 1609 to cover those 
costs, as well as expenses associated with the terrible famines that had hit 
Romagna in the preceding years. 444 In July 1613, the city of Forli requested a 
three-year renewal of the tariffs “hoping . . . with a few more sure surpluses in 
the budget, to free itself from this burden when the bridge will be paid off, 
which will be soon.” 1 

Despite this optimistic projection, the Porta di Schiavonia had already 
become an expensive project and a fraught political issue between Cardinal 
Domenico Rivarola and the city. Cardinal Rivarola had arrived in Ravenna 
as papal legate of Romagna on July 2, 1612, and though early discussion of the 
project in late summer 1613 referred only to external modifications to the 
preexisting gate “to give a better view of the new [Schiavonia] bridge” then 
nearing completion, Rivarola, according to late seventeenth-century local 
historian Sigismondo Marchesi, wanted instead to replace the Porta Schiavonia 
with a new city gate that would be called Porta Rivarola in his honor. The city 
sought control of the situation by making use of its private council (Consiglio 
segreto), which unlike its general council, met in the absence of papal represen¬ 
tatives. In Marchesi’s words: 

Seeing the exorbitant expense [of 5000 scudi for the new gate] and no 
longer able to tolerate it, [Forli’s private council] informed the pope and 
the Congregation of Good Government about the whole matter, sending 
a copy of the report to each of the cardinals and prelates of the 
Congregation. 

As Francesca Nanni has demonstrated, the citizens of Forli adroitly used its 
private and general councils, as well as letters and ambassadors to both the papal 
legate in Ravenna and the city’s agent in Rome to delay matters until summer 
1616, when funds and materials were finally set aside for a new city gate. 
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However, injanuary 1618, the gate was still unfinished, and it became clear that 
the funds allocated were insufficient and its budget ill-managed with Cardinal 
Rivarola at times approving expenditures without consultation with Forli’s 
councils. 

Given this as yet incomplete project as well as the determination of the 
Congregation of Good Government to hold down local expenditures, it is easy 
to see why Forli’s July 1618 request to begin a new chapel for the Madonna of 
the Fire was denied. Quickly, Forli remobilized. On July 11, the city council 
resolved to reapply for permission “as many times as will be necessary” \quante 
volte sard necessario ] and to use whatever channels necessary to do so. 4 2 The 
council members had two basic strategies, which addressed both aspects of the 
pope’s double role as sacred and temporal rider. ’ The first - to argue that the 
lack of a suitably magnificent chapel for the Madonna of the Fire was itself a 
major debt that demanded payment - was put into action immediately. The day 
after the resolution was passed, the council wrote to their agent in Rome, 
expressing its “infinite displeasure” at hearing the negative response, adding 
that “as the Congregation [of Good Government] says, one must pay one’s 
debts: the chapel should be built without any further delay, as this is the city’s 
oldest debt” and instructing him to make the request again. That same date, 
July 12, 1618, the council sent a letter to Cardinal Rivarola, humbly asking for 
his support and arguing that the construction of the chapel was “the city’s 
principal debt, with this Immaculate Virgin [now] finding itself in a narrow 
and poor little chapel.” 455 

In that same letter of July 12 to Cardinal Rivarola, the councilors also 
employed their second strategy of demonstrating that the municipal debt was 
in fact under control, stating that the effort to build the chapel would not hold 
up the ongoing construction of the Porta di Schiavonia. A third letter, also using 
both strategies, was sent the following week on July 19, 1618, when the council 
wrote to Cardinal Scipione Borghese, nephew of Pope Paul V. The powerful 
Cardinal-Nephew Borghese, president of the Congregation of Good Govern¬ 
ment, had been long been active in local affairs, including the negotiations 
about construction of the Porta Schiavonia. In the proposal attached to their 
letter, the council pointed out both “the indecency of the poor chapel in which 
[the Madonna of the Fire now] is found,” and also the inspiration the thousand 
scudi would be to “private gentlemen citizens, and all the people” to donate 
sums as large as their circumstances permitted, for the construction. 

The council instructed their agent to resubmit the request on 2 August 
1618. That same date, they also wrote another Roman contact addressed as 
“Signor Asti” to ask him to accompany the agent when request was resubmit¬ 
ted. ' The city had called upon Asti the year before for support regarding the 
ongoing construction of the Porta di Schiavonia, and Forli’s private council had 
thanked him on March 30, 1617 for his “diligence and honorable efforts” on the 
city’s behalf in that matter. He may have been a member of the noble family 
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that had been resident in Forli since at least the fourteenth century and possibly 
a relative of the “dottor” Giovanni Battista Asti who served on Forli’s General 
Council between 1616 and 1618. 1 

Given this intense month of lobbying their contacts in Rome, their papal 
legate in Ravenna, and the Cardinal-Nephew himself, the second rejection of 
their proposal from the Congregation of Good Government must have stung. 
On August 9, 1618, the council wrote to their agent, exclaiming that: 

the displeasure not only of this Council but of the whole of this people has 
been doubled upon hearing that all the lords of the Congregation persist 
in the opinion of not wanting to grant the license to use the thousand 
scudi for the new chapel of the Madonna [of the Fire]. Because we imagine 
that this duplicate denial is based on the Congregation thinking that 
[Forli] has a very grave debt, it seems to us necessary to make them know 
that it is not like that, because its debt has shrunk, as can be seen in the 
enclosed balance sheet, to 4345 scudi . . . and if it had not been for the 
building of the new Porta [di Schiavonia] it would have been almost 
paid off. 462 

It was a bad week for the Forlivese: on August 4, in an effort to ensure funding 
for the Porta di Schiavonia, Cardinal Rivarola seized control of the city’s liquid 
funds, which were not to be spent without his approval. 4 ' 

On August 23, 1618, the council wrote their Roman agent with renewed 
hope, stating that he “could not believe with what desire and expectation this 
license for funds to erect the Madonna of the Fire’s chapel” was awaited and 
suggesting an ambassador to explain their difficult financial situation. 4 At the 
same time, they focused their efforts, on August 25 postponing a request to the 
Congregation of Good Government for funds to build a Jesuit-run poorhouse 
in their city until the ongoing negotiations for the chapel were concluded. 
But in early September, funding for the chapel remained entangled with that of 
the Porta Schiavonia, in particular the associated costs of strengthening another 
bridge in order to be able to transport construction materials for the new 
gate. 4 '’'' 

This discouraging state of affairs made Cardinal Borghese’s request of 
September 26, 1618 all the more welcome: the Congregation of Good Govern¬ 
ment asked Forli’s General Council and bishop to confirm their support for the 
building of the chapel. 467 The city moved quickly and on October 7, the council 
informed its agent that it had sent to Rome all that had been requested. 
Finally on November 17, 1618, Cardinal Borghese responded that “having seen 
the proposal made many times by this community,” the General Council would 
be allowed to spend 1000 scudi of Forli’s budget surplus on the new chapel. 4 " 11 
Just a week later, on November 24, the council elected overseers for the 
construction, and, five days after that, the council invited architect Domenico 
Paganelli to visit the site in order to draw up designs for a “sumptuous” chapel 
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for the Madonna of the Fire. By August 9, 1619, beyond the thousand scudi 
given by the general council, private donations ranging from four hundred scudi 
to sums so small they were unrecorded were collected, while the city’s confra¬ 
ternities - as well as parishes beyond Forli - had made donations in cash and in 
kind. 1 1 And less than ten months after the city received permission from the 
Congregation of Good Government to spend a thousand scudi on the chapel, 
on September 7, 1619, the first stone was laid by Forli’s bishop, Cesare 
Bartolelli, in a solemn ceremony. 4 2 

With the death of Pope Paul V in 1621, Cardinal Domenico Rivarola’s 
appointment as papal legate of Romagna came to an end, and construction of 
the new Porta di Schiavonia languished. A mass of quarried stone had been 
delivered to the banks of the Ronco River and then provisionally stored near 
the Porta di Schiavonia beginning in 1622; in 1626, builders working on the 
cathedral’s sacristy requested permission from the General Council to use 
some of the stones for their construction. The fortunes of the Porta di 
Schiavonia and the chapel for the Madonna of the Fire continued to be 
intertwined, this time materially rather than fiscally. On May 8, 1633, the 
overseers of the chapel came to a meeting of the General Council in person 
“to seek as an act of charity to the Most Holy Madonna a few stones from the 
Porta di Schiavonia [project] that are needed to give the finishing touches to 
[the Chapel of the Madonna of the Fire].” The proposal was made to give 
“absolutely all the stones needed” to complete the chapel, except for ones 
already promised elsewhere. 1 On the same date three years later, as the city 
was planning the procession to bring the Madonna of the Fire to her new 
chapel, the city’s Private Council passed a proposal to have her image painted 
on the new Porta di Schiavonia. 4 ° Thus, on the city gate where Cardinal 
Rivarola had once hoped his family coat-of-arms would appear, the image of 
the Madonna of the Fire was painted instead. 


FRAMING DEVOTION IN THE CHAPEL AND AT HOME 

Final preparations for the furnishing of the new chapel continued. A few short 
weeks later on July 1, 1636, the comptroller Paolo Ronchi noted in his account 
of extraordinary expenses that 4 lire had been paid to Stefano Bedolino for 
large sheets of paper \carta reale ] on which to draw the design for a tabernacle 
for the Madonna of the Fire “to be sent to Bologna.” One lira and change was 
paid to the postman to send that design to Bologna where it would be 
made. 4 Bedolino was a man of many talents: he signed a drawing, now in 
the British Library, proposing a new canal to connect the city of Cervia to the 
sea; 4 ' he designed and executed a fireworks display representing the Rubicon 
for the entrance of Cristina of Sweden into Forli on November 30, 1655; 4 ' 8 
and he is credited with the architecture of a chapel in the church of San 
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Giacomo and the reworking of a chapel designed by Antonio Castellani in San 
Filippo, both in Forli. 1 Bedolini may have been part of the noble family that 
since 1502 had a family chapel dedicated to Santo Stefano in the church of San 
Girolamo in Forli. 4S His best-known accomplishment is a manuscript anthol¬ 
ogy of chronicles of Forli, probably compiled around 1619. The manuscript 
contains some drawings - of the city’s coat of arms, the oratory known as the 
Crocetta that stood in the Piazza Maggiore, and a group of soldiers - that 
show him to be a careful draftsman who generally first laid in blind rulings 
with a stylus, then drew in pen and ink, often finishing with a wash applied by 
brush. The design Bedolini drew was not his own invention, but the work of 
the much sought after Forlivese architect, Francesco Brunelli (1572-1635), 
whose often-interrupted work on this project had first begun some two 
decades earlier. 44- 

The drawing sent to Bologna in 1636 is lost, as is the tabernacle for the 
Madonna of the Fire that was made from it. The current tabernacle in gilded 
bronze and lapis lazuli (Fig. 55; further discussed in Chapter 8) was made in 
1718 by Giovanni Giardini as part of the renovation of the chapel commis¬ 
sioned by the Forlivese cardinal, Fabrizio Paolucci. It is known that 
Francesco Brunelli, the designer of the original tabernacle, was in Rome 
around 1610 to work on the carved furnishings for the sacristy of the Gesu 
church, so it is to be expected that his design share some basic features with 
early seventeenth-century Roman tabernacles for Marian icons that were 
being made in those years. Indeed, Giuliano Bezzi reports that, like the 
1613 tabernacle by Giovanni Battista Crescenzi and Giralomo Rainaldi at 
Santa Maria Maggiore or the one completed in 1614 by Carlo Maderno in 
Santa Maria della Pace, Brunelli’s tabernacle in Forli enclosed its icon within 
an architectonic frame of four Corinthian columns, an entablature, and a 
pediment, though made of alabaster and gilded wood, rather than the jasper 
and colored marbles of those Roman exemplars. 4 Brunelli’s tabernacle was 
topped by a huge golden fire held aloft by two cupids; two other gilded 
angels appeared to support the icon itself, while yet another pair sat to either 
side holding golden flames in their hands. As in the other tabernacles for 
miraculous Marian icons, Brunelli’s angels enacted a sacred narrative: though 
we have no evidence that they were shown pulling back curtains to reveal a 
veiled icon as happens in various Tuscan cases, the closest pair held “a great 
diadem in the act of crowning” the Madonna of the Fire, while the others 
bear flames recalling the miracle of February 4, 1428. Thus, the angelic 
company was frozen in an act of embellishing the Madonna of the Fire and 
also took part in the larger narrative eventually completed in 1706. Carlo 
Cignani’s fresco in the chapel’s dome unveiled in that same year represented 
Mary’s Assumption into heaven, and if Brunelli’s sculpted angels do not bear 
the enframed Marian icon upwards (as happens with the Salus Populi 
Romani icon in Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome), their gesture of crowning 
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55 . Giovanni Giardini, Tabernacle for the Madonna of the Fire. Gilt bronze and lapis lazuli, 
1718. Chapel of the Madonna of the Fire, Cathedral of Santa Croce, Forli 


Mary is echoed by the figures painted in the dome above them. 1 As Ippolito 
Zanelli wrote in 1722, Cignani’s fresco highlighted Mary’s coronation in 
heaven: 

The Holy Trinity waited on high to crown [Mary] with stars. The 
heavenly host and all the Old and New Testament saints offered the great 
Madonna crowns appropriate to their station and indicative of her 
qualities. ... In the name of the Patriarchs, Abraham offered an olive 
wreath, showing the Virgin as mediatrix of peace between God and Man ... 
David [offered] a crown of laurel as a sign of her immortal triumph, . . . 
Melchisedech carried a crown of grapes and ears of wheat, . . . Saint 
Stephen, leader of all the martyrs, offered a crown of palm, . . . John the 
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Baptist, a crown of lilies, and Saint Michael carried a crown of flames for 
all the archangels, to signify their burning love and the dedication of 
the [chapel]. 487 

Thus, the entire chapel repeatedly reenacted the coronation of the Virgin - 
from the Madonna of the Fire itself as a printed image of a crowned Virgin 
Mary, enshrined in a tabernacle that featured sculpted angels extending diadems 
toward the icon, to a dome overhead frescoed with many figures offering crowns 
to Mary, Queen of Heaven. 4 

The diadem-bearing angels designed by Brunelli no longer greet today’s 
visitor, but Giovanni Giardini’s eighteenth-century tabernacle repeated the 
theme by replacing those figures with a colossal crown that appears to hover 
on its own above the enframed icon (Fig. 55). Both Giardini’s tabernacle and the 
earlier one designed by Brunelli did the work of making the vital first transition 
between the Madonna of the Fire and the larger structure of enshrinement that 
framed it. As Megan Holmes has demonstrated, the entire cultic environment 
surrounding an icon in a chapel - the micro-architectural structures built 
around it, the veils and curtains that covered or revealed it, the votive offerings 
that were left for it, and the precious lamps and candelabra that illuminated it - 
richly enveloped a miraculous image and its pious viewer alike to produce a 
space for proper veneration. ’ As with other Baroque chapels, for instance, in 
the Roman churches of San Andrea al Quirinale or Santa Maria Maggiore, the 
chapel of the Madonna of the Fire featured a great variety of materials - gilded 
stucco and fresco, alabaster and gilt wood in addition to the “rich stone” \pietra 
rica\ that was used to “encrust” the chapel’s interior [incrosti dentro\ - to present 
the printed icon to its visitors within what Giovanni Careri has called, in 
reference to Bernini, a “beautiful whole” [bel composto ].' ! 

The material richness of a chapel, such as the one for the Madonna of the Fire, 
served to signal the venerability of the enshrined icon. Gabrielle Paleotti, the 
influential author of the 1582 Discourse on Sacred and Profane Images suggested 
“that for greater veneration of sacred pictures, gold and precious ornaments are 
useful.” A magnificent enshrinement structure materially elevated the paper 
icon enclosed within and visually signaled its numinous power, just as a sacred 
shard of bone or scrap of cloth was “ennobled” (as Paulinus of Nola put it) by its 
containment in a bejeweled reliquary. 492 Gleaming and glittering in flickering 
candlelight, the gilt angels would seem enlivened in their act of crowning the 
Madonna, while the lustrous innermost surfaces of the tabernacle visually almost 
melt away, dematerializing into a radiant aureole around the icon. 

This transformative vision made possible by enshrinement does not prioritize 
high visibility of the icon so enclosed, and the Florentine priors of the Madonna 
of Impruneta went so far as to say, “Sacred objects ... are normally respected 
and held in greater reverence if they are rarely seen.” v ‘ ’ Salvific presence 
manifested by rich enshrinement often trumped seeing the icon itself. As Megan 
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Holmes noted, an unseen icon whose presence was signaled by rich enshrine¬ 
ment could seem especially elevated and potent in its invisibility. 1 Indeed, 
Daniel Papebroch, a Jesuit from Antwerp who traveled through Forli en route 
to Rome in November 1660, would describe the chapel’s architecture and 
furnishings, but not the Madonna of the Fire itself: “[In the chapel of the 
Madonna of the Fire] there is a gilded wooden altar, worked with mastery. This 
chapel exceeds [that of the Madonna della Canonica] because its dome and side 
walls are sublimely worked in paint and gilding, whereas in the other chapel 
everything is bare.” Papebroch’s travel diary does not at all describe how the 
Madonna of the Fire looked or had been made, noting only in passing that it got 
its name “from the fire in which it stayed without injury.” Papebroch’s 
attention to the entire “sublimely worked” enshrinement structure manifested 
to him the Madonna of the Fire’s potent presence, even without seeing the 
likely veiled icon itself. 4 In adopting this visual strategy, he is far from a 
modern museum viewer who, in Germain Bazin’s words, visually contemplates 
single “statues . . . isolated in space, paintings hung far apart, a glittering jewel 
placed against a field of black velvet and spot-lighted, . . . only one object at a 
time ... in the field of vision.” 498 

Unlike the twentieth-century museum goer described by Bazin, early modern 
visitors to the Chapel of the Madonna of the Fire may have considered seeing 
the icon itself a distraction or worse: it seems at least one seventeenth-century 
viewer in Forli considered it better not to look at all at the Madonna of the Fire 
or even its new, richly decorated chapel. Fabrizio dall’Aste (1606-55), who 
founded a congregation of Oratorians of Filippo Neri in Forli on the Madonna 
of the Fire’s feast day in 1650, is praised at the end of the seventeenth century 
for being so humble that: 

he trained himself not to raise his eyes when he entered and stopped to 
pray in [the newly completed Chapel of the Madonna of the Fire] which 
had been built through the magnanimous piety of the people of Forli. . . . 
Fabrizio went there frequently to adore that sacred and miraculous image, 
to which he was most devoted, and although nature implants in everyone’s 
heart a certain impatient desire to see the happy outcome of his city’s 
efforts in public building . . . [that] Servant of God broke himself of that 
natural inclination with the rein of mortification so he would not permit 
his eyes to look upon that enchanting work . . . and would have spent all 
the years of his life without having lifted his gaze. 9111 

According to this anecdote, Fabrizio dall’Aste considered praying to the 
Madonna of the Fire in the chapel with his eyes averted to be most appropriate. 

Even for those viewers willing to look, the elaborate encasement, rich crowns, 
and other pious decorations placed over and around the Madonna of the Fire in 
order to embellish it also all but obscured its image from sight (Fig. 56). A view 
of the Madonna of the Fire in its chapel just after a mass during the week of 
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56 . Madonna of the Fire enshrined. Early-twentieth-century photograph. Fondo Piancastelli, 
Biblioteca Comunale “Aurelio Saffi,” Forli. 

Photo: Liverani 

February 4, 2001 (Fig. 57) shows just how hard it is to see; early modern viewers 
were similarly handicapped by the thick materiality of enshrinement. Bartolomeo 
Ricceputi, the chaplain of the Cathedral who decried Giuliano Bezzi’s account 
of the miracle, interrupted his own description of the Madonna of the Fire to 
comment that he could not see the saints flanking the central image of the 
Madonna and Child: they had been covered by a rich frame of silver and 
precious stones, part of the tabernacle designed by Francesco Brunelli and 
drawn by Stefano Bedolino in 1636. ” 

Yet for Ricceputi, as for Fabrizio dall’Aste, the physical act of seeing the 
Madonna of the Fire was not the main concern. Adding sound to the sensorium 
of veneration, Ricceputi instmcted his readers: “When hearing the bells for a 
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57 . Chapel of the Madonna of the Fire, Cathedral, Forli. February 2001. 

Photo: author 

Mass to be sung before the Most Holy Madonna of the Fire, every devoted 
person should make the effort to come, if possible, to adore the Holy Image 
which is unveiled there.” He encourages them to take the opportunity, signaled 
by the tolling bells, to participate in the ritual of the Mass in the church and to 
venerate the Madonna of the Fire during its transient unveiling in person. Then 
Ricceputi adds, “When it is not possible, one should kneel in the house with the 
desire to remedy one’s absence and, there in the house make that prayer that 
would have been made, had one gone to the church.” 502 Ricceputi repeats the 
phrase in casa twice in his brief sentence, emphasizing the domestic setting and 
contrasting it to the consecrated space of the chapel to which he had just 
referred. As we have seen, the person praying at home may have directed his 
or her attention to a religious picture there; as we shall see, it was likely to have 
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been a painted, printed, or even sculpted image of the Madonna of the Fire 
itself. Thus, the Madonna of the Fire oriented her devotees’ daily trajectories 
toward the cathedral, both by attracting the footsteps of those who could come 
into the church physically and by prompting prayer in the homes of those 
within earshot who could not. The printed icon in its chapel became a potent 
magnetic center that galvanized the city and its inhabitants through a redoubled 
action: the Madonna of the Fire’s aura was concentrated in a single locus 
through ecclesiastical emplacement, even as the icon’s mobility through and 
beyond Forli spread its numinous power. 


PART THREE 


MOBILITIES 











CHAPTER SIX 


MOVING IN THE CITY: 

THE TRANSLATION OF 1636 


A memory is mobilized and commemorated within a spiritual framework 
and the domain marked by this ritual practice is a symbolic space. 

Martine Boiteux 

Enshrinement, the removal of the Madonna of the Fire from the quotidian 
practices of Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s classroom and its emplacement into 
the ecclesiastical enclosures of tabernacle, chapel, and cathedral, both confirmed 
and focused its numinous power into a single site. In contrast to Rome’s Salus 
Populi Romani, whose translation into the Pauline Chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore in 1613 marked a much less mobile phase for that Marian icon, "’ 
the Madonna of the Fire did not always remain physically contained within its 
new chapel. Balancing the concentrated and usually veiled stasis in that privileged 
locus in the cathedral, Forli’s icon was repeatedly taken out into the city, to be 
moved and displayed along processional routes throughout the urban fabric. The 
passing presence of the Madonna of the Fire, transient but recurrent, thus 
activated a mobile sacred geography in the cityscape at large. Furthermore, while 
the Madonna of the Fire in its chapel acted as a magnetic focus for the devotions 
of the Forlivese who prayed to her regularly, the moving icon, when carried 
through the streets, brought pious engagement with the Madonna of the Fire 
outdoors into the city’s open spaces and organized the populace into participants 
and spectators of socio-spatial rituals that circled the civic center repeatedly.’"" 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, these types of rituals moved 
the Madonna of the Fire around the city again and again, first and foremost on 
the anniversaries of the originary miracle of the fire on February 4 and of the 
translation of the print into its chapel on October 20. Besides these regular 
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annual events, various extraordinary occasions prompted rituals displaying the 
Madonna of the Fire within the urban fabric of Forli. For instance, processions 
took place in 1635, 1684, 1685, and 1755 to ask the Madonna to intercede on 
the city’s behalf during times of terrible drought;’ 08 the need for heavy rains to 
cease in 1714 and the earthquakes of 1688 and 1704 occasioned similar ritual 
action. These supplicatory processions were similar to the letanie of medieval 
Rome, in which, to use Sible de Blaauw’s phrase, “the collective entity of a 
community” gathered to march around the city in participatory processions, 
often carrying relics or icons.’ 10 

As with the elaborate Assumption of the Virgin processions that took place 
more or less regularly in Rome between the eighth and sixteenth centuries, the 
processions of the Madonna of the Fire in early modern Forli were religious 
events largely organized by and featuring civic entities. ' ! Giuliano Bezzi is 
unusual in emphasizing that in Forli popular will initiated the rituals mobilizing 
the Madonna of the Fire, which parallels his emphasis on “all the people” of 
Forli drawing Domenico Capranica’s attention to the miracle of the fire 
(discussed earlier in Chapter 5): the call for collective ritual action of “the 
exposition of the Sacred Image with the usual functions” came from “the voices 
of the people [which] are the voices of God.” Forli’s Conservators, hearing this 
public outcry, would bring a motion to the city’s Private Council. From 
there, the request would go on to the bishop, who then asked that the chapel be 
prepared by the canon and one of the sacristans, the custodian and vice custo¬ 
dian of the Madonna of the Fire respectively. For eight days, the icon would be 
unveiled on its altar, illuminated by candles and torches, amid sung masses and 
the music. Women from each parish would visit the chapel and leave offer¬ 
ings of wax, money, silver, and gold, as would each of the city’s confratern¬ 
ities. + Finally all of the confraternities and lay and regular clergy would take 
part in the procession, in which the Madonna of the Fire was carried in a 
tabernacle of gilt wood, draped in purple velvet and gold brocade. 

Without question, the most elaborate and significant procession of the 
Madonna of the Fire was not one of these supplicatory processions, but rather 
the translation that took place on October 20,1636 to move the printed icon from 
its provisional housing in the cathedral, around the city of Forli, and back into the 
cathedral and its newly completed chapel there. On the one hand, this procession 
renacted the often-repeated ritual of moving the icon through the city, and on the 
other, completed the act of enshrinement by placing the icon into the new chapel 
built especially for it. In Martine Boiteux’s terms (see this chapter’s epigraph), the 
1636 translation of the Madonna of the Fire mobilized the memory of the 
1428 fire in the symbolic space marked by the procession’s path. Forli’s popula¬ 
tion of citizens of diverse occupations and social stations, as well as the many 
visitors from beyond the city’s walls, were organized by the procession into those 
marching in, watching from, or officially placed outside that symbolic space. The 
transient kinetic ritual of this translational procession was then itself commemor¬ 
ated by the erection of a permanent stone column in Forli’s Piazza Maggiore. 
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This section of my book attends to the Madonna of the Fire’s mobilities, 
from the processions through which the icon itself traversed the city, to the 
innumerable copies of its image that disseminated its cult in and beyond Forli. 
In these three chapters, The Triumphal Fire, Giuliano Bezzi’s illustrated festival 
book already cited for its vivid descriptions and wealth of information about the 
early cult of the Madonna of the Fire, is highlighted not only for its text but also 
for its material status as a printed object. For in writing The Triumphal Fire, 
Bezzi was what we, following Jorg Gengnagel and his colleagues, may call the 
“author” of the October 20, 1636, procession as well. Bezzi’s book, published 
in Forli the following year, went beyond establishing the official interpretation 
for both that procession and the stone column erected to commemorate it. The 
Triumphal Fire itself also enacted mobility in devotion to the Madonna of the 
Fire by being a portable object available in many multiple copies that were given 
and read far beyond Forli. 


MARKING THE CITYSCAPE 

Louis Marin noted that there is a typology of processional routes, each of which 
activates symbolic space in a distinct manner. One-way parades, such as royal or 
papal entries, have a narrative dimension that run along an irreversible path. 
Thus Pope Leo X’s 1515 entry into Florence, for example, could indeed be 
called a “refoundation” ( rifondazione ) of the Medicean city, in which Leo retook 
his native city in a ritual that recalled both imperial and episcopal entries; and 
the city gate though which such an entry passed was not only a physical boundary 
but also (as Philippa Jackson and Fabrizio Nevola point out) a “symbolic thresh¬ 
old for citizenship, authority and a host of other values associated with member¬ 
ship of the urban community.” Parade routes that featured a roundtrip, such 
as the processions of the Madonna of Impruneta into Florence (Fig. 82) or the 
Madonna di San Luca into Bologna, “heavily invested” (in Marin’s words) the 
common starting and ending point, as well as the turning point, which in both 
these cases were a permanent extra-urban shrine and a temporary site in heart of 
the city. ’ Finally, a closed circuit parade, such as that of the translation of the 
Madonna of the Fire, in Marin’s words, “encloses a space by creating a real or 
ideal limit and protects the enclosed space with a symbolically closed border.”" ! 
Since antiquity, processions that invoked the protective power of a palladium 
over the space enclosed by their path were especially numerous and widespread 
in history and geography, involving for instance Byzantine icons of Mary in 
Constantinople, the medieval images of the Savior in Rome and Latium, and the 
relic of the Holy Blood in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Bruges. 

Many early modern processions in Rome and elsewhere were closed circuits 
that followed the original outlines of the city, always staying close to, and 
sometimes passing through, the architectural enclosure of the original city 
walls. In Forli, however, the most extensive circuit of walls were begun only 
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Color Plate IV. 1636 processional path marked in red on a detail from Vincenzo Coranelli, 
Map ofForli, 1694. A. First arch. B. First perspective view. C. Second perspective view. 

D. Second arch. E. Third arch. F. Theater. G. Fourth arch 

in 1438, after Antonio Ordelaffi won control of the city, 2 ' and the 1636 
procession’s path never aligned with those walls. Instead that ritual of translat¬ 
ing the Madonna of the Fire encircled the smaller area of the original Roman 
settlement along and to the south of the ancient via Emilia. Thus the 
procession, which began and ended at Forli’s cultic heart, the cathedral of Santa 
Croce, overtly marked the sacrality of the urban space at the historical center of 
the city. A reconstruction of the procession’s path, made using Bezzi’s account 
and that of another local historian, Sigismondo Marchesi, published in 1678, 
shows the symbolically charged border that was activated as the Madonna of the 
Fire was carried through the urban fabric (Plate IV, Fig. 58).’' 4 

The procession began near the church of Monache Convertite (numbered 
17 on Vicenzo Coranelli’s map), then passed the churches of San Martino and 
San Matteo (Coranelli’s number 8 and 9 respectively), and continued down the 
“Contrata” or “Strada Grande,” now via Pietro Maroncelli. At the end of the 
street, the procession headed south (toward the top of Coranelli’s map) to come 
to the Borgo di Schiavonia, currently known as the corso Garibaldi. Heading 
east along this major street, the procession passed the cathedral to the south,’'’ 
before entering the Piazza Maggiore, now known as the Piazza Saffi (Coranelli’s 
number 62), where a theater to hold the Madonna of the Fire had been set up by 
the board of ninety elected local officials charged with maintaining the peace, 
the Novanta Pacifici. 26 After entering the piazza, standing in formation, and 
listening to various orations and festive ceremonies, the procession reformed in 
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38 . Vincenzo Coranelli, Map of Forli, 1694. Fondo Piancastelli, Forli Biblioteca Comunale Aurelio Saffi. 
Photo: Liverani 


double file, and exited the Piazza Maggiore to carry the Madonna of the Fire 
along the Strada Grande back to the cathedral. 

This mapping of the route makes clear that the procession passed for most of 
its course along the Strada Grande and the Borgo di Schiavonia, the largest 
streets in seventeenth-century Forli. But the motivations for this route were not 
merely logistical but also tied to sites within Forli’s urban geography that 
resonated deeply within the city’s history of civic devotion. The most elabor¬ 
ately decorated part of the route ran along what was still recognized as the 
ancient via Emilia. But this Roman road to Rimini, with bridges built by 
Augustus, was then also called the Borgo di Schiavonia, because the Forlivese 
citizens, who had been enslaved by the Visigoth king Alaric and freed by Saint 
Mercurial, Forli’s first bishop, were thought to have taken this path back 
home. 528 This mythic liberation of the Forlivese slaves was depicted on the 
facade of the abbey of San Mercuriale, which formed the eastern border of the 
Piazza Maggiore, just behind where the temporary theater for the Madonna del 
Fuoco was placed. The western extreme of the processional route was also a 
devotionally potent place. The procession doubled back toward the east near 
the church of Santissima Trinita (number 3 on Coranelli’s map). Santissima 
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59 . Floriano dal Buono, The First Arch, engraving in Giuliano Bezzi, Ilfuoco trionfante (Forli, 
1637). National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 

Trinita was believed to have been the site of Forli’s first cathedral, founded by 
and containing the original tomb of San Mercuriale. The procession’s route 
thus stretched from the site traditionally understood as the seat and resting 
place of Forli’s first bishop to the abbey also dedicated to that local patron saint. 

In other words, the ritual of carrying the Madonna of the Fire into its newly 
prepared place, the just completed chapel in the cathedral of Forli, was a spatial 
practice in which the inhabitants of that city, and beyond, walked through and 
watched from sites in the urban geography where the thickly stacked layers of 
cultural memory were, so to speak, stapled through so that (in the case of the 
Borgo di Schiavonia, for instance) Roman road, early Christian route, and the 
path of the procession all coincided.Thus, the procession brought together 
multiple resonant sites from distinct moments in Forlivese history; by moving 
through a number of such places in distinct physical locations, it linked them 
together into a single symbolic circuit. 
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60 . Site of the first arch (marked “A” on Color Plate IV), near the present church of Corpus 
Domini, where the church of the Monache Convertite had stood. 

Photo: Liverani 

The processional path around the city was punctuated by ephemeral festival 
architecture inserted into the cityscape for the occasion. In addition to the 
temporary theater in the Piazza Maggiore, two painted perspectival views and 
four triumphal arches made of carved and painted wood were prepared. 
Looking again at Coronelli’s 1694 map of Forli (Fig. 54, Plate IV), we can 
comprehend the city as a unitary space, bounded by walls and comprehensible 
as a whole, and we can discern the complete processional path within it. 533 
From this bird’s-eye view, we can see that these ephemeral architectural struc¬ 
tures defined the route by indicating nodal points in the circuit: the two 
perspectives closed off the western perimeter of the procession’s path; the 
theater defined the eastern edge in the Piazza Maggiore. Of the four temporary 
triumphal arches, the first pair (Figs. 59, 60) was placed at the churches of the 
Monache Convertite and that of the Jesuits, important Forlivese institutions for 
female and male piety respectively (Figs. 61, 62), bracketing the Cathedral to 
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61 . Floriano dal Buono, The Second Arch, engraving in Bezzi, Ilfuoco trionfante (Forli, 1637). 
National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 


the north and south. Both of these churches were linked to one of Forli’s major 
lay confraternities, which, as we shall see, formed the main body of the proces¬ 
sion: the former, the church of the Monache Convertite, had been the home of 
the confraternity known as the Battuti Neri since the fourteenth century; the 
latter, the Jesuit church, had housed the confraternity of the Battuti Turchini 
before the Jesuits arrived in Forli in 1558.’ The second pair of triumphal 
arches marked the northern and southern ends of the Palazzo Comunale, indi¬ 
cating the entrance and departure of the procession from the Piazza Maggiore. 
The ephemeral architecture thus marked out a festive space in the city, both by 
blocking visual and bodily access to zones beyond the processional path, and by 
reframing existing monuments in the urban landscape for the procession. 

For instance, the church of the Monache Convertite was the home to the 
repentant prostitutes or convertite , who, like their patron saint Mary Magdalen, 
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62 . Site of the second arch (marked “D” on Color Plate IV), on the current Corso Garibaldi 
near the Piazza del Duomo. 

Photo: Liverani 


sought a new beginning by turning away from a life of sin. ! As we will see, 
prostitutes and other “dishonorable” members of society were banned from the 
city’s festive spaces, so this inclusion of these convertite who had reformed their 
lives was part of their reintegration into the ritual life of the city. The placement 
of the first arch and the start of the processional route at their church (Figs. 59, 
60) reframed and broadened that theme of new beginnings in its decorations: a 
sculpted figure atop the arch of Livio Salinatore, Forli’s legendary founder, 
evoked city’s origins, while the scene on its frontispiece, of Lombardino da 
Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse in flames, indicated the miracle that first gave rise to 
the cult of the Madonna of the Fire. 

After passing through this first arch, the procession reached the western 
end of its route and was turned back by two painted perspectives. As Bezzi 
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63 . Floriano dal Buono, The First Perspective View, engraving in Bezzi, Ilfuoco trionfante (Forli, 
1637). National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 


states, the first perspective view was placed at the head of the Strada Grande 
(Figs. 63, 64). A painted double loggia in the Corinthian order, with niches 
seeming to hold the sculpted figures of local saints Valeriano and Mercurial, 
framed a Active depth, “fooling the eyes and making it seem to them to 
penetrate into a space considerably greater than what remained of the street 
occupied by the Perspective.”' ’ Despite offering this illusion of continued 
space, the painting physically blocked the street, and when the procession 
turned south, likely along the current via Morattini, it was met by the second 
painted perspective view (Figs. 65, 66) at the intersection with the Borgo 
Schiavonia. This second perspective had Ionic columns in the foreground 
and a Corinthian colonnade in the background. It was decorated with two 
allegories, one of Fortitude with a broken column, and the other of Pru¬ 
dence, with a serpent and a mirror.’" 



















































64 . Site of the first perspective view (marked “B” on Color Plate IV), at the head of the 
“Strada” or “Contrada Grande,” now via Pietro Maroncelli. 

Photo: Liverani 

These two painted perspective views offered illusionistic vistas that blocked 
from view an urban zone that (as we saw in the last chapter) was in the midst of 
extensive redevelopment. It was here that work on a new bridge over the 
Montone River had begun in September 1610; here that construction of the 
Porta di Schiavonia was carried out, first with the idea that it would be decor¬ 
ated with Cardinal Domenico Rivarola’s family arms, and instead painted with 
the image of the Madonna of the Fire five months before the October 1636 
procession. The two perspective views installed here temporarily masked that 
highly fraught site with images of perfect classical architecture, adorned with 
fictive sculptures of Prudence, Fortitude, and Fork’s local saints. 

The third and fourth arches flanked the Palazzo Comunale, where the city 
council had met repeatedly to push forward the city’s request to build the chapel 
for the Madonna of the Fire, at the north and south. The third arch, Doric in 
order and placed at the southwestern entrance to the piazza (Fig. 67, 68), drew 
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65 . Floriano dal Buono, The Second Perspective View , engraving in Bezzi, 11 fiioco trionfante 
(Forli, 1637). National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 


explicit attention to these civic efforts to enshrine the Marian icon whose image 
it bore, celebrating, in Bezzi’s words, “the continued devotion of the city, the 
public good obtained, and the hope of obtaining it eternally.” 411 The fourth and 
final arch (Figs. 69, 70), at the northwestern exit from the piazza at the inter¬ 
section of the current via delle Torri, piazza Saffi, and corso Mazzini, a space 
known as the Cantone del Gallo, alluded to the reception of the miracle even 
beyond the city: it featured a scene of a priest at an altar, assisted by a king, 
which Bezzi tells us, indicates that “the fame of the miracle which took place in 
the Fire of the Virgin will render famous the name of the City of Forli.” 54 After 
passing this fourth arch, the procession returned the icon to the cathedral by 
continuing along the Strada Grande. : 

These final two temporary triumphal arches signaled the entry and departure 
of the procession from the Piazza Maggiore and bracketed the stationary 
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66 . Via Morattini as it approaches Corso Garibaldi, proposed site of the second perspective 
view placed at the intersection of Borgo di Schiavonia (now corso Garibaldi) and “another 
street” (marked “C” on Color Plate IV). 

Photo: Liverani 

ceremonies that took place there. These were largely centered on the temporary 
theater placed in the piazza, in front of the facade of San Mercuriale. Supported 
by planks of wood, the theater was, in Bezzi’s words, a “pentagonal stage ... 
covered with painted canvasses to look like multicolored marbles in various 
compartments.” 543 A drawing of the theater in brown ink with a mauve wash 
survives in the Archivio di Stato di Forli, glued down as the front endpaper in an 
account book for the board of ninety elected local officials charged with main¬ 
taining the peace, known as the Novanta Pacifici, which oversaw the building of 
the theater (Fig. 71). 544 Though this drawing and the corresponding engraving 
in Bezzi’s book (Fig. 72) show the theater with different proportions (probably 
in response to the differently oriented pictorial fields dictated by their respective 
books), it is clear that both depictions share notable features that likely charac¬ 
terized the actual theater. Both drawing and engraving parallel Bezzi’s textual 
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67 . Floriano dal Buono, The Third Arch, engraving in Bezzi, II fiioco trionfante (Forli, 1637). 
National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 


description in showing a scene of Moses and the Burning Bush on the frontis¬ 
piece (though the drawn and printed scenes reverse each other), surmounted by 
a statue of the Madonna surrounded by flames, and six saints positioned 
between the eight Corinthian columns. Both the drawing and the print show 
the coat of arms of the Magistrates of the Novanta Pacifici, which commis¬ 
sioned the theater: in the drawing, it appears over each side wing in oval shields, 
and also on the pedestals of the four columns above the central altar. In the 
book’s engraving, two coat of arms also appear above the wings, though much 
reduced in scale to fit within the broken pediments that have replaced the 
drawing’s elaborate scrolling forms. There are other marked differences as well: 
the drawing shows a framed image of the Madonna of the Fire on the altar, 
while the print depicts a cloth of honor behind an altar bare except for four 
candlesticks. It seems likely that the drawing and engraving are independent 
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68 . Site of the third arch (marked “E” on Color Plate IV), at the entrance of Piazza Aurelio 
Saffi, formerly Piazza Maggiore. 

Photo: Liverani 

representations of the most important work of temporary architecture made for 
the procession: the theater erected in the Piazza Maggiore. 

Another account book sheds some light on the preparation of the two 
painted perspectival views for the procession, both of which were illustrated 
in Bezzi’s book (Figs. 63 and 65). 5 The production of the perspectives 
began on September 8, 1636, six weeks before the October 20 procession, 
with the purchase of spruce wood and canvas from Pier Francesco Buosi. 
Nails, braces, and smaller pieces of wood were also purchased. On September 
11, the canvases were sewn together and attached to a stretcher ( teliero ) by 
Gasparra Fabbri, who also built an armature made of spruce and oak, tied 
with cord. The first perspective was painted by Girolamo Saffi, a now little- 
known artist, the second by Giovanni Antonio Nessoli, who became 
best known as a painter of still-lives and household items. ' On October 17, 
the canvases were removed from the stretchers and taken to their sites 
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69 . Floriano dal Buono, The Fourth Arch, engraving in Bezzi, Ilfuoco trionfante, placed at the 
Cantone del Gallo (marked “G” on Color Plate IV) 


in the processional route. Six porters helped to affix the armatures to 
beams “planted” (piantate ) in the streets and to raise and attach the painted 
canvases. 

A 1636 edict signed by Antonio Ferrerio, Forli’s Vice General or assistant to 
the local bishop, makes clear that the city itself was carefully prepared for the 
procession. >4 The edict, dated two weeks before the procession, decreed that 
for the three nights immediately before the event, the lights were to remain lit in 
all the towers and windows of the city. Pictures that were “indecent and would 
incite laughter or lasciviousness” were banned from view, and citizens had to 
ensure that the streets in front of their residences were free of rubble and other 
things that would “make an ugly sight” ifaccia brutta vista). The facades of the 
houses were to be decorated by hanging cloths of silk or wool, and, indeed, 
Bezzi states that on the day of the procession “the walls and windows were 
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70 . Site of the fourth arch (marked “G” on Color Plate IV), the Cantone del Gallo at the 
intersection of the current via delle Torri, piazza Saffi and corso Mazzini. 

Photo: Liverani 


adorned with rugs, decorations, and pictures” along the Strada Grande; the 
Borgo di Schiavonia was even more richly decorated. 


ORGANIZING THE POPULACE 

If the streets of the city were prepared for the procession, the people of Forli 
were also organized by “dress, form and mode of behavior” (abito, forma e modo) 
from a mass of individuals each with their own agenda into an array of discip¬ 
lined bodies with proper places, included in or excluded from the procession. 

In Forli, everyone was to abstain from servile labor for the day of the procession 
to better honor the Madonna of the Fire. All were enjoined to follow the orders 
of the Master of Ceremonies, who held authority as the bishop’s representative. 
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71 . Italian (Forlivese), Theater for the Madonna of the Fire, ca. 1636. Pen and ink with pink 
wash. Archivio di Stato, Forli. 

Photo: Liverani 


Prostitutes, women of ill repute {done di mala vita), and “others who engage in 
those dishonorable acts” {altri in quella far atti di disonestd) were warned of heavy 
fines if they dared to appear in “the places of the procession” ( i lugohi della 
processione ). 551 

The wording of the edict makes clear the struggle to impose order and avoid 
any possible disturbances, a challenge faced by any festival’s organizers. Indeed 
the ideological work of disciplining an unruly civic body through a procession 
was always subject to failure, from the refusal of members of the procession to 
wear the proper colors to the stoning of dignitaries by bystanders. In Forli, 
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72 . Floriano dal Buono, Theater for the Madonna of the Fire, engraving in Bezzi, Ilfiioco 
trionfante (Forli, 1637) 


musicians who were to sing Latin lauds in praise of the Virgin were instructed to 
“beware of the confusion” their music might cause. Members of confraternities 
were to dress in the proper hoods and robes and arrive at their posts with lit 
torches “without chaos or tumult” \senza strepito 0 tumulto\. Those marching in 
the procession were to arrive at the cathedral with their banners and floats in 
good time before the procession began. 

These official efforts to ensure discipline were vital to the procession’s 
success. For the goal of the 1636 translation of the Madonna of the Fire was 
not merely to move the icon to its new chapel, nor even only to mark a sacred 
geography in the urban fabric. As with the annual processions in early modern 
Antwerp and Brussels described by Margit Thofner as “tangible manifestations 
of civic unity” in which “the various members of each urban polity had to 
fashion themselves into a unified whole, a body politic” even if only temporar¬ 
ily,' the translation of the Madonna of the Fire was a ritual that worked to 
transform disparate social groups in the city into a single community, joined in 
universal devotion to that icon. Thus, moving the Madonna of the Fire into its 
new chapel sacralized not only the city’s spaces but also the respected members 
of its citizenry. The members of the populace, who were seen as “dishonorable,” 
such as the prostitutes, were excluded from marching in the procession and even 
from view, a disenfranchisement that was common in medieval and Renaissance 
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civic ritual. ' Those members of the body politic who did actively participate 
were ritually legitimized, brought into community by being given specific 
places, garments, and other accoutrements to carry in the procession. 

The procession itself was thus an orderly, organized, and organizing collect¬ 
ive of selected individuals all marching to the same rhythm and on the same 
route. As Miri Rubin astutely noted, such rituals sought to smooth poten¬ 
tially messy social relationships “into a linear form.” 55 Preceded by the city’s 
poor orphan children and guest confraternities from other cities and followed 
by Forli’s secular and religious leadership, who bore the Madonna of the Fire 
itself, the core of the procession was made up of members of Forli’s six major lay 
confraternities. These groups, which included but were not exclusively com¬ 
posed of members from the social elite, had their origins in the medieval 
companies of self-flagellants and therefore were all known as battuti, or beaten 
ones. s Like the Renaissance Venetian scuole discussed by Brian Pullan, they 
carried out important social functions in their city: burying dead members and 
providing for the families left behind and caring for the city’s orphans and 
abandoned children as well as those in ill health among the poor. 55 Each of 
Forli’s confraternities was characterized by and named for the distinctive color 
of the hoods and gowns worn by its members when carrying out their duties, so 
the procession proceeded in blocks of figures all wearing blue, then green, then 
red, then grey, then black, and finally white, as the confraternities of the Battuti 
Turchini (also called the Celestini ), Battuti Verdi, Battuti Rossi, Battuti Bigi, Battuti 
Neri, and Battuti Bianchi passed one after another. Like court livery, this 
uniformity of dress marked every individual as a member of the corporate body, 
here not a court but a confraternity. As expected, the most prestigious 
confraternity, the Battuti Bianchi appeared last, closest to the Madonna of the 
Fire as it was carried near the end of the procession. 

The members positioned at the front of each confraternity in the procession 
carried a banner, which, as Michael Bury pointed out, would function both to 
identify the confraternity and to be “a source of visual devotional stimulus” 
through the prominent display to the members marching behind it of the 
person or mystery to which the confraternity was dedicated. Bury suggests 
the type of banner carried at the front of a confraternity in procession typically 
was attached to the staff of a processional cross, but the Forlivese banners were 
much too large to be supported in that way. They measured as much as some 
four meters tall and more than two meters wide and were held up by three, four, 
or even more poles: the banner of the Battuti Bianchi was so large that an 
ingenious framework made of eight poles and carried by no fewer than six 
brothers had to be devised. The Battuti Turchini had a more typical banner 
that was supported by three gilt poles decorated at the tops with little gold vases 
filled by gold flames, which was carried by three members of the confraternity. 
Their banner, which no longer survives, depicted Saint Anthony Abbot, to 
whom the Turchini’s church was dedicated, on his knees adoring the Madonna 
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and Child, who sat on a throne of clouds pierced by flames. This painted image 
had a border of blue cloth embroidered in gold, and the back of the banner was 
covered in blue silk. 

Bezzi tells us only that the Saint Anthony on the Battuti Tuchini’s banner 
had been “depicted by a good hand” (figurato da buona mano), but in two other 
cases he explicitly identifies the artist who painted the confraternity’s banner. 
The banner for the Battuti Bianchi, the most aristocratic of the confraternities 
and the one dedicated to helping children, showed (Fig. 73): 566 “a Saint 
Sebastian, more living than painted, twice life size, who with a marvelous 
foreshortening held his eyes fixed to Heaven. It was a beautiful nude tied to 
an oak tree and opposite him a group of soldiers proudly let loose their arrows 
from a distance.” 11 Francesco Albani, the Carraci-trained artist who at this 
point was head of a flourishing studio in Bologna, painted this image of the 
confraternity’s patron saint, by whose name the confraternity was also known. 
Bezzi alludes to Albani’s success by saying, “The name of the painter adds to 
the fame of [this] picture.” 568 The banner of the Battuti Bigi (Fig. 74), which 
bears a full-length depiction of their patron saint, Saint Peter, and, which is 
almost identical in size to that of the Bianchi, was painted by one of Albani’s 
pupils, coming, as Bezzi put it, “from the masterly hand of Andrea Sacchi, 
famous painter in Rome.” 569 

It has been suggested that Sacchi was commissioned to paint the Saint Peter in 
1631 by Monsignor Clemente Merlini, whose portrait, now in the Galleria 
Borghese, Sacchi had painted shortly before. Merlini was a native Forlivese 
who was in Rome to serve as an auditor in the Sacra Rota, a high post in the 
papal curia. As he was also a member of the Forlivese Battuti Bigi, he indeed 
is a likely candidate for mediating contact between Sacchi and that confratern¬ 
ity. Sacchi may then have suggested his mentor Albani paint the Battuti 
Bianchi’s Saint Sebastian, which was likely commissioned after Albani’s trip to 
Florence in 1633. 1 

The translation of the Madonna of the Fire was in the earliest stages of 
planning by July 7, 1635, when Forli’s General Council proposed increasing 
the number of deputies to oversee the event, which at that point was projected to 
take place on May 21, 1636, five months before the actual procession.' Thus, 
both Sacchi and Albani were probably commissioned to paint the Saint Peter 
and Saint Sebastian respectively well before there were concrete plans in place 
for the translation. Both Sacchi’s Saint Peter and Albani’s Saint Sebastian have 
been described in the scholarly literature as pale, or altarpieces, and the canvases 
may indeed have decorated altars in the confraternities’ churches or oratories 
before 1636. 3 Michael Bury, writing on fourteenth-, fifteenth-, and sixteenth- 
century Umbrian painting, suggests that it may be fruitful to stop considering 
processional banners and altarpieces as necessarily discrete categories. 
Rather, paintings on fabric were, in Caroline Villers’s words, “multi-functional 
objects” that could be displayed in a variety of ways, including being enshrined 
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73 . Francesco Albani, Saint Sebastian, Banner for the Battuti Bianchi. 405 cm x 230 cm. 
Pinacoteca Civica, Forli. 

Photo: Liverani, courtesy of Prof. Catherine Puglisi 


in elaborate tabernacles costing more than the paintings themselves, becoming, 
in Pascale Rihouet’s apt phrase, “immobile banners.”" " As Andrea Dehmer has 
shown, they could even generate specific devotional foci within a church for 
paraliturgical activities such as the singing of lauds. 6 Louise Marshall and 
Pascale Rihouet provide the additional example of a banner (gonfalone) that was 
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74 . Andrea Sacchi, Saint Peter, Banner for the Battuti Bigi. 405 cm x 228 cm. Pinacoteca 
Civica, Forli. 

Photo: Liverani, courtesy of Prof. Ann Sutherland Harris 


commissioned by the confraternity of San Benedetto in Perugia around 
1471 and placed over an altar in the parish church of Santa Maria Nuova. That 
banner was not taken out in procession until six years later, for the feast of the 
Nativity of the Virgin on September 8, 1477.' 
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The history of Sacchi’s Saint Peter and Albani’s Saint Sebastian after 1636 sup¬ 
ports their categorization, like other painted banners, as multi-functional 
objects. By 1644, eight years after being carried by the Battuti Bianchi in the 
procession, Albani’s painting was displayed in the cathedral’s chapel of the 
Madonna of the Fire; Sacchi’s was hung in the octagonal tribune of that same 
chapel by 1672. Francesco Piazza, who was bishop of Forli from 1760-69, had 
the Albani moved to the side of the cathedral’s main altar. In 1838, when the 
cathedral was undergoing major restructuring, both banners went to Forli’s 
Oratorio delle Orfanelle; in 1851 both works entered the Pinacoteca Civica di 
Forli, where they can still be seen. 

In addition to banners, the confraternities marching in the 1636 translation of 
the Madonna of the Fire also had macchine or processional wagons, most of 
which were pulled along the circuit of the city. The Battuti Bigi however carried 
only their enormous banner of Saint Peter, having left two wagons in the city’s 
main piazza, where spectators had gathered in great numbers. These wagons 
became the setting for three distinct forms of theatrical performance. The 
first was an improvisatory comedy, full of physical antics, such as the lazzi or 
burle of traditional Italian commedia dell'arte , but involving a more pastoral 
setting. Characters such as the Hare, the Toad, and the Rocking Horse capered 
in a wood near a mountain; then the Wood and Mountain came alive and began 
dancing with each other. When the procession approached the piazza, a 
second theatrical form took over: a sacra rappresentazione beginning with an 
angel reciting vernacular poetry at the Gates of Paradise, which were repre¬ 
sented by the pentagonal theater built in the piazza for the ritual display of the 
Madonna of the Fire (Figs. 71, 72). Finally, a third theatrical form took over, as 
the two wagons fell open: one spouted a deluge and became the scene for 
Noah’s Ark; the other - never completed but illustrated in Bezzi’s book - was 
supposed to show Moses going up the mountain (Fig. 75). The bishop then 
arrived in the procession, and he carried out the appropriate sacred rites before 
placing the Madonna of the Fire into the temporary theater." ' 1 

The other processional wagons were mobile, most usually with the form of a 
wheeled cart still visible, if elaborately decorated and bearing marvellous alle¬ 
gorical scenes. In two cases, however, that of the Battuti Verdi and that of the 
Battuti Rossi, the underlying structure of the wagons were fully disguised. The 
Verdi’s wagon was almost thirty feet long and represented a ship sailing on the 
open seas, with its silvery hull rising above painted waves (Fig. 76). 3 82 A sculpted 
image representing the Madonna of the Fire stood atop the towering main mast, 
encircled by Saint Elmo’s Fire, the legendary glow, which storm-tossed Chris¬ 
tian sailors saw as a sign of divine aid. At the foot of the mast, Saint Francis 
Xavier stood holding a compass and map in one hand, and a crab with a crucifix 
in its claw in the other. This crustacean alludes to the story that on a voyage to 
the Far East, Francis Xavier sought to calm a turbulent sea by throwing in his 
crucifix; the waters indeed calmed and upon safely reaching the shores of 
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75 . Floriano dal Buono, Float for the Battuti Bigi , engraving in Giuliano Bezzi, II fiioco 
trionfante, Forli, 1637. National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 


Malacca, a crab appeared holding the lost crucifix in its claw. These two 
emblems of maritime salvation were not only crowned by the image of the 
Madonna of the Fire on the mast but also surrounded by local Forlivese saints. 
Saint Valerian, the Roman soldier believed to have been martyred near Forli, 
stood at the prow holding the city’s flag; Forli’s bishop saint San Mercuriale 
stood at the stem. Perhaps even more spectacular than the Verdi’s ship was 
the triumphal wagon of the Battuti Rossi (Fig. 77), which appeared to be: 

A very large salamander, so well copied from reality that one would take it 
for a real one, if a true salamander’s smallness were not exceeded by the 
great size of the feigned one.... It walked on four great legs ... and then 
the great tail lifted from the ground, where for the most part it had 
dragged along, and jets of water squirted from the immense head, 
drenching spectators ... it carried with devoted agility in the middle of the 
vast field of its great back a statue of the Holy Virgin with flames at her 
feet and dressed in a blue mantle with gold stars.””' 4 

This wagon appeared to be an animated being, walking on four legs, raising its 
tail, and swaying its head. 

We can imagine the delight of the spectators who lined the streets along the 
procession’s path and who were drenched by the passing salamander’s spray. 
The spouting salamander wagon of the Battuti Rossi with its spray broke down 
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76 . Floriano dal Buono, Float for the Battuti Verdi , engraving in Giuliano Bezzi, II fuoco 
trionfante, Forli, 1637. National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 



77 . Floriano dal Buono, Float for the Battuti Rossi , engraving in Giuliano Bezzi, II fuoco 
trionfante (Forli, 1637). National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 
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the divide between the people marching and the people watching them pass. 
Those who marched in the procession were given specific positions in their 
cohort and order of appearance and were visually marked by their festive dress, 
banners, and parade wagons. Those who watched shared the procession’s space 
and may have accompanied the marchers briefly, unlike the prostitutes and 
other “dishonorable” members of society who where banned from attending 
and inhabiting the spaces of the procession at all. But the spectators generally 
did not walk along the processional route, instead taking stationary vantage 
points on the streets, in the main piazza, or even high up in the bell tower of the 
church of San Mercuriale. They were physically present but largely immobile 
observers, watching the procession unfurl past their fixed points of observation 
in real time and real space. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


MOBILE IN PRINT: 

THE PROCESSION ON PAPER 


What happens when a spectator is not present at the procession but views it 
virtually, via its visual or textual representation in print? The early modern 
procession in Italy - mass performances played out by moving through the 
urban landscape - was often transformed into printed texts and images. How 
were these moving spectacles captured using copper plate, wood block, and 
movable type? How were printed words and printed pictures paired synergeti¬ 
cally in festival books and single-sheet prints to evoke the dynamic temporal and 
spatial aspects of a procession? Print permits a range of pictorial and material 
strategies which may approximate or diverge from the experience of a spectator 
at the event itself. In other words, there is a spectrum of modes for printing the 
processional landscape, from independent engravings that privilege the viewer 
with multiple perspectives simultaneously, to illustrated books that invite the 
reader/viewer to proceed sequentially, almost as a participant. Before turning to 
the printed images and text of Bezzi’s The Triumphal Fire, and its position in this 
spectrum as a festival book, it is useful to explore the full range of possibilities in 
printed processions. 

The designer of such a print, charged with capturing a festive procession, 
faced two moving targets. One was literally mobile: the hundreds of individuals 
arranged in specific groups and appearing in a specific order as they marched en 
masse. The second was the setting for these marching bodies: the entire route 
through the cityscape, each point along it changing in time as the procession 
was anticipated before its arrival, welcomed in its appearance, cheered in its 
presence, and waved off at its departure. Printmakers used various pictorial 
strategies to meet the charge to represent these dynamic aspects of the experi¬ 
ence of a procession. One was the compression of time and of space. 
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78 . Giacomo Franco, Procession in Venice, 1571. Engraving. The Newberry Library 


For example, in a print by Giacomo Franco (1550-1620) of the 1571 procession 
in Venice that celebrated the formation of the Holy League (Fig. 78), the 
architecture of Piazza San Marco -including the Doge’s Palace, Saint Mark’s 
church, the clock tower, and the bell tower - is depicted to form a single 
recognizable and coherent setting for the action. Within this one fixed 
location, a hedge-like stream of indistinct bodies passing from one building to 
the next indicates the procession’s surging movement. The identities of the 
individuals and groups who march in the procession are completely suppressed 
in this image, which instead expresses the sense of organized motion through 
one fully defined space. Thus, this print suppresses the procession’s travel from 
one site to another through the city, as well as the sequence of individuals within 
the procession itself. Instead it presents to its viewers a picture that is fully 
coherent internally, capturing the procession as a blur in a single place at a 
single moment. 

The opposite visual strategy would be an expansion of time in order to 
highlight the syntagmatic nature of a procession, with each person’s specific 
place in the complete sequence emphasized, even at the expense of any sense of 
geographic space or chronological instantaneity. One example of this 
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*LA CAVALCATVRA con LE SVE CERIMONIE DVN PONTEFICE NVOVO QVANDO PIGLIA IL POSSESSO A SANTO GIOVANNI LATEPANO . 


79 . Italian, Possesso of a New Pope, late sixteenth century. Engraving, 38 cm x 52 cm Anne S. K. Brown 
Military Collection, Brown University Library 


strategy is an anonymous print made in the last decades of the sixteenth century 
that shows the possesso, or ceremony through which, as the inscription states, “a 
new pope takes possession of Saint John in the Lateran” (Fig. 79).' This print, 
more than half a meter wide, makes the most of its broad surface by presenting 
the procession as a serpentine line of horsemen, filling the entire sheet with nine 
boustrophedonic rows of figures. Each group of figures is precisely labeled 
above, and the captions form the divisions between each row, opening at the 
right or the left to allow the procession to curl past. At the upper left, the clerics 
of the church of Saint John in the Lateran greet the procession approaching 
from the right with the empty ceremonial chair, or Sedia, of the pope; three 
rows below, the officials of the papal chancery appear. The pope himself 
appears, with various servants, grooms and guards, four rows further down, just 
above the words “new Pope” - Pontefice Nuovo - in the inscription at the bottom 
margin. 

Unlike the Venetian print of the 1571 procession in Piazza San Marco, this 
engraving emphasizes the syntagmatic nature of the papal possesso , the sequence 
of the various participants, one following the other in the procession. In doing 
so, this depiction disregards both the route taken by the procession through 
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80 . Giovanni Battista Falda, Possesso of InnocentXI, 1676. Etching, 32.5 cm x 46.6 cm. Anne S. K. Brown 
Military Collection, Brown University Library 


Rome’s urban fabric and the architecture, permanent and temporary, encoun¬ 
tered along the way. The festive urban landscape is here completely suppressed, 
in order to offer instead an image that was unobtainable to viewers of the 
procession itself: a privileged look at the procession in its entirety, from the 
first riders to the last, encapsulated by print onto two joined sheets that could 
be comfortably held and closely examined by a single viewer. As Joseph 
Monteyne points out, such prints offer an “unimpeded view” of the procession 
to those who examine them. ' 

Yet, the urban fabric of Rome was important for papal possesso, which ritual¬ 
ized the new pope’s formal progress from Saint Peter’s, across the city to his 
cathedral, Saint John in the Lateran. An etching by Giovanni Battista Falda 
representing Innocent XI’s 1676 possesso (Fig. 80) merges the serpentine 
sequence of the earlier papal print with landscape episodes, including major 
monuments along the via Papalis, or route of the procession. ’ 0 As in the earlier 
print, the six rows snaking back and forth across the width of this print present 
the riders in the procession in pure profile, each group identified by a caption, 
but here the figures are reduced in height as one moves from the bottom of the 
sheet toward the top, suggesting that those at the top are farthest from the 
viewer. The possesso begins at Saint Peters, depicted in the print’s lower left 
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corner from a high vantage point that offers a clear view of the oval arms of 
Bernini’s colonnade. As we follow the procession, it snakes across the print in 
three more rows before reaching the foot of the Campidoglio, the hilltop piazza 
designed by Michelangelo that was the seat of the city government. As the 
inscription makes clear, the Campidoglio is the site of an important stop in 
the procession in which the civic government submits to the papal authority: 
“the Senator of Rome, wearing a garment of gold brocade and holding an ivory 
baton, pledges his obedience to [the pope], who stops to hear him.”'' From 
here, the procession would have crossed the Roman forum, which is not at all 
indicated on the print; after traversing the width of the print twice, the printed 
procession reaches the Colosseum at the upper right corner; and then, across 
the top of the sheet at the upper left, we see not just the approaching clergy from 
Saint John in the Lateran but also the basilica and its surrounding buildings. 

The four monuments featured by this print - Saint Peter’s Square, the 
Campidoglio, the Colosseum, and Saint John in the Lateran - are presented in 
miniaturized vignettes, much too small to accommodate the riders in the proces¬ 
sion, though each monument is populated with appropriately scaled figures. This 
discrepancy in scale between the printed places and procession, as well as the 
disjunctive points of view from which the monuments are depicted - from above 
for the Vatican and the Campidoglio; from below for the Colosseum and St John 
in the Lateran - make it impossible to see the whole print as a single internally 
coherent image. Instead, the urban landscape intrudes in discrete episodes into 
the serpentine representation of the whole procession, seen, impossibly, all at 
once, from beginning to end, with each group identified by a caption. 

And yet, here the printed procession is more than the prescribed sequence of 
participants it had been in the earlier anonymous possesso print. The figures in 
Innocent XI’s procession not only become smaller toward the top of the sheet to 
give the illusion of receding from the viewer, they are also consistently lit from a 
light source originating somewhere behind the viewer’s left shoulder, with 
shadows drawn under their feet to extend diagonally away toward the upper right. 
In addition to this consistent lighting, the procession has its own viewers within 
the print. Stationed in the margins after the first and second turns of the proces¬ 
sional path up the printed sheet, these viewers, caught by us in the act of viewing, 
are similar to those closest to them in the procession in size and shading. These 
pictorial strategies prompt the print’s viewer to see these figures as occupying a 
coherent space that stretches from the dense hatching at the bottom of the print to 
the thinly etched mountains below the cartouche at the top. This unified space of 
the procession across the center of the print is distinct from the four landscape 
episodes, and the disjunction between them allows the print’s viewer to experience 
both the continuous flow of the procession passing a stationary observer and the 
sequence of stops in that flow at the Vatican, Campidoglio, Colosseum, and the 
Lateran, as experienced by a participant in the procession. Thus, time and space 
are not merely compressed but also fractured in this engraving. 
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81 . One sheet from Matteo Pagano, Procession of the Doge in Venice, 1556-61. Woodcut in 
eight sheets, each approx. 43.2 cm x 55.9 cm. The Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 1949, 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Photo: OASC, metmuseum.org 

The two Roman possesso prints and the Venetian print of the procession in 
Piazza San Marco all respect the proportions dictated by a sheet or two of paper. 
Other printmakers, such as Matteo Pagano, used multiple sheets of paper joined 
end to end in order to capture the continuous sequence of a procession on a 
grand scale. Pagano’s Procession of the Doge in Venice, from ca. 1559-61 is a 
large woodcut on eight sheets joined end to end. ' Each sheet is roughly 
22 inches (56 centimeters) wide, so the whole assemblage makes an impressive 
frieze more than fourteen feet long. The procession begins at the extreme right 
with the standard-bearers, followed by commanders, and trumpeters, each 
group labeled in printed letters cut beneath their feet. All the groups or 
individuals are carefully identified, from the retainers of the foreign ambas¬ 
sadors (Fig. 81) to the canons of San Marco; or the Patriarch of Venice and 
squires, finally followed by the Doge himself and the Venetian Senate. The 
insistent labeling and individualized features as well as the dress and accessories 
of those taking part in the parade emphasize the order and hierarchy repre¬ 
sented and reinforced by the ritual of the procession; their ordering across some 
fourteen linear feet requires the viewer’s gaze to pan across the horizon of its 
extended surface. 
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In contrast to the highly individuated figures, the architecture of Piazza San 
Marco is indicated only by the bottom two arcades of a single building, the 
Procuratie Vecchie. The upper loggia is populated mostly by women, who, 
themselves are viewing the procession passing below them with the limited 
vision of a stationary spectator and are not the object of the print. In fact, the 
same woodblock matrix for this upper arcade is repeatedly used, printed again 
and again in all but the first and last sheets. In other words, the viewers 
depicted within this woodcut are all produced from the same woodblock for 
most of the procession’s length. Thus, the timeless quality of the much-viewed 
and much-repeated ritual of a dogal procession, a display of secular and reli¬ 
gious authority that was at the heart of many civic rituals in Venice, was 
emphasized, rather than any specific festive event or date. Furthermore, the 
print’s sheer length enlisted its viewer to walk alongside this printed procession 
if it were mounted on a wall as a frieze, or to unroll it, group by group, if it were 
fashioned into a scroll. In either case, viewing the print mimicked aspects of a 
procession spectator’s actual experiences, from keeping pace alongside the 
proceeding figures to admiring a limited but changing scene. 

Perhaps the most complex evocation of a procession occurs within the 
context of a volume that brought together text and pictures. An illustrated 
printed book could bring the experience of a procession to its readers through 
various interactions within an image that was printed separately and bound 
into the volume, as well as between that print and the rest of the book. One 
prominent example is a print by Cosimo Mogalli, bound into Giambattista 
Casotti’s Historical Memories of the Madonna of Impruneta , a book that recounts 
the story of that cult from its foundation through 1713, the year before the 
book was published in Florence by Giuseppe Manni. Mogalli’s print 
depicts the procession held on May 21, 1711 that brought the Madonna of 
Impruneta from its home in the baptismal church in Impruneta into the 
nearby city of Florence (Fig. 82, previously discussed in Chapter 4). ' Like 
the Venetian print of Piazza San Marco, this print shows one instant in the 
procession’s progress through a well-defined place; unlike that Venetian print, 
it also indicates specific participants and their order in the procession. The 
vast facade of the Pitti Palace, the Grand ducal residence, stretches across the 
print, while side buildings are placed on orthogonals that create a coherent 
perspectival space through which the procession travels. In this case, these 
flanking structures are truncated by the print’s edges, and a row of spectators 
extends across the foreground, dwarfing the figures in the procession that 
recede into the distance. The print’s viewer is thus given the sense of an 
expansive open space before a monumentally large palazzo. On closer inspec¬ 
tion, for example, of the figure following the canopied tabernacle of the 
Madonna of Impruneta, one takes note of the number 8; consulting the 
legend at the bottom margin, the figure is identified as the parish priest of 
the church at Impruneta. 
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82 . Cosimo Mogalli, Procession of the Madonna deWImpnmeta, engraving in Giovanni Battista Casotti, 
Memorie istoriche della miracolosa immagine di Maria Vergine delPImpruneta (Florence: Giuseppe Manni, 
1714). 72.1 cm x 48.2 cm (including caption). National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 


To see this large engraving, the book’s reader must interrupt his or her 
perusal of Casotti’s text, in order to open, carefully, the multiple folds that 
compact the expansive printed image into the small volume in quarto. Then 
turning back to the text on page 248, one hand outstretched to support the 
unfurled print, the reader can peruse the description of the spectacle of the 
procession upon reaching the Palazzo Pitti: 

the venerable tabernacle [containing the Madonna of Impruneta] was placed 
in the middle of the piazza, on a platform covered in crimson velvet, exacdy 
facing the room of the most serene prince of Tuscany [Ferdinand III], who 
though gravely ill, rose from his sickbed and without leaving his room, 
appeared at the window, supported by his Confessor, to pay his respects, as 
best he could, to that Holy Figure. ... [Some in the crowd] wept at the 
tender distress of his most serene Consort, who, together with the Most 
Serene Princess Eleonora, was prostrate on the palazzo balcony, next to the 
room of the infirm prince. And everyone in a single voice wished that Death 
would not triumph over he who had as his protectress the Mother of Life. 5<> 

Indeed, the proclamation announcing the procession states that the Madonna of 
Impruneta was brought to Florence to ask for divine assistance “especially to 
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implore the return to good health of the most Serene Prince Ferdinand, and the 
much-hoped-for succession of the House [of Medici] T ,H A reader turning from 
the text on page 248 back to the unfolded print, can look at the palace facade 
just opposite the Madonna’s tabernacle and see small figures numbered 19, 20, 
21, and 22. The print’s legend identifies these figures as Ferdinand himself; 
Ferdinand’s confessor; the Princess of Tuscany, Ferdinand’s wife, Violante; and 
Princess Eleonora, Ferdinand’s aunt, respectively. 59 The print’s captions allow 
the depicted figures to be identified as those discussed on page 248. 

These depicted figures are spectators like the Venetian ladies in Matteo 
Pagano’s woodcut of the dogal procession (Fig. 81), for their views are limited 
by their fixed positions in the palace window or balcony, and they will not be 
able to see the procession after it leaves the piazza. At the same time, they are 
part of the spectacle, the sight of them causing those present - and perhaps the 
reader as well - to weep and to wish for Ferdinand’s renewed good health. The 
print reinforces the sense of these viewers as part of the spectacle to be viewed 
by including them at the end of the numeric sequence for the legend. Thus, 
Casotti’s book and Mogalli’s engravings in it worked together to fix in printed 
text and images the fluid acts of processing and of viewing the procession that 
took place in Florence in 1711. 


“THE DESCRIPTION AND NARRATIVE OF ALL THAT WAS DONE’’ 

Festival books present the festival already pre-packaged, already 
interpreted. ... [They] are not simple records of a festival, but another 
element in it. 

Helen Watanabe-O’Kelly 600 

The translation of the Madonna of the Fire that took place in Forli on October 2 0, 
1636 was, like the 1711 Florentine procession, a transient event that became 
fixed and commemorated in a printed book. Five days after the procession had 
taken place, Fork’s General Council officially commissioned Giuliano Bezzi to 
send his account of the event to be printed. Three days later, it was agreed that 
the book should include “drawings engraved in copper of the chapel, floats, 
arches, theater, marble column and perspectives” (7 Disegni della Cappella, Mac- 
chine, Archi, Teatro, Colonna di May-mo e prospetive da intagliarli in Rama). 601 The 
Triumphal Fire (Fig. 50), the book made up of Bezzi’s text and these engraved 
images, became Forli’s official account of the procession, meant like other such 
publications to offer, as Christian Jouhaud aptly put it, “the right interpretation, 
the one that conformed with the original intention and ... thus the only 
legitimate interpretation.As Forli’s General Council stated, Bezzi’s book 
was intended to be “the description and narrative of all that was done,” 603 and 
that official account showed the city in the best possible light. As we have 
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already seen in the last chapter, for instance, Bezzi characterized papal governor 
Domenico Capranica as responding to “all the people” of Forli when he 
witnessed the miracle of February 4, 1428. In recognition of his efforts in 
writing the book, Bezzi was awarded 25 scudi by the General Council on 
November 18, 163 7. 604 

The printing of the text was carried out locally in Forli by book publisher 
Giovanni Cimatti, who on February 6, 1637, was paid 6 scudi 4 soldi by the 
General Council to “go to Bologna to have engraved and printed the arches and 
floats” for the book. On June 28, 1637, Cimatti received another payment for 
the “engravings made in Bologna.’”' 111 ' Less than two weeks later, printing must 
have been completed, for a special presentation copy of the book was bound, 
gilt, and sent to Rome for Cardinal Francesco Barberini. 

The Bolognese printmaker whom Cimatti engaged to make the engravings 
for The Triumphal Fire was Floriano del Buono, who during his career produced 
some thirty prints between 1623 and 1647, usually working with Bolognese 
publishers, such as Agostino Parisini, Vittorio Serena, and Antonio Maria 
Magnani. In the period that he was working on the plates for The Triumphal 
Fire, Floriano also produced what was perhaps his most ambitious print: a 
bird’s-eye view of Bologna engraved in seven copper plates, dated 1636 and 
published by Agostino Parisini. s A four-sheet print measuring more than two 
meters in total width, the central band offers an aerial view of the walled city 
from the south, centered on the basilica of San Petronio and the two towers that 
are still the architectural emblem of the city today. Saint Petronius himself is 
depicted kneeling before a seated Madonna and Child in the space outside the 
city walls at the extreme left of the print; allegorical figures of Bologna and the 
Remo River sit on the opposite side of the print at far right. A series of coats-of- 
arms of Bolognese cardinals and bishops lies below the city view; underneath 
that is a legend matching the names of the places numbered in the view above. 

The view of Bologna, like the engravings for The Triumphal Fire, were anomal¬ 
ies in Floriano’s oeuvre. His other prints are neither large-scale multi-plate 
images nor engravings meant to illustrate a book but rather independent single 
sheet prints. All Floriano’s prints, however, do share a general focus on local 
events and monuments. For example, one engraving commemorates the first mass 
celebrated in the newly completed church of the Confraternita del Buon Gesii in 
Bologna in 1640. The print includes a floor plan, section, and facade of the new 
church as well as the engraved text of a poem by Bernardino Mariscotti. 
Another engraving shows the 1630 funeral procession of Carlo Barberini, brother 
of Urban VIII and leader of the papal troops/' 10 As in the view of Bologna, there is 
an interest in identifying various elements in the main image: textual inscriptions 
curve below or alongside each group in the procession to name them for the 
viewer. The skill in depicting processions, local events, plans, and facades, and in 
engraving texts demonstrated by these and other prints is surely why Giovanni 
Cimatti chose Floriano del Buono to engrave the plates in The Triumphal Fire. 
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83 . Floriano dal Buono, The Votive Procession of 1630, 1631. Engraving. Bologna, Biblioteca Comunale 
dell’Archiginnasio. 

Photo: courtesy of Prof. Catherine Puglisi 

Floriano’s engraving of the 1630 procession honoring the Madonna of the 
Rosary in Bologna (Fig. 83) is closest in subject matter to the prints he would be 
commissioned to make for Forli six years later. This print shows the proces¬ 
sion that took place in Bologna on December 27, 1630 in fulfillment of a vow 
made to the local Marian icon, the Madonna of the Rosary, in return for 
protection against the plague’s devastating ravages. The Madonna, shown in 
the darkened sky at upper right, acknowledges the procession made in her 
honor. The church of San Domenico, site of a special mass sung during the 
procession, closes off the background with its distinctive facade, while the 
flanking buildings to either side are drawn with carefully constructed orthogon- 
als. The perspectival space of this piazza is joined with a depiction of individual¬ 
ized figures from the procession emerging from the left side of the sheet, 
turning at the lower right, and moving in single file into the entrance of the 
church. These figures are not captioned within the processional landscape itself, 
but each is given a number that corresponds to an identifying legend at the 
bottom margin. By using this technique of visually footnoting individual fig¬ 
ures, this print balances the image of the procession at a single moment in time, 
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in a single, coherently depicted place with precise information about the pro¬ 
cession’s sequence. This single-sheet print, designed to convey all the necessary 
information by itself, emphasizes to its viewers one place through which the 
procession passed, as well as the identity and sequence of individual 
participants. 

Despite the shared aim of depicting a procession in print, none of the sixteen 
prints Floriano dal Buono made six years later for The Triumphal Fire uses the 
visual strategies of this Bolognese print: there is no single image of the procession 
for the Madonna of the Fire passing through a specific place in Forli. Rather, the 
prints for Bezzi’s book focused on the new chapel that was the final destination 
and individual elements - arches, perspectives, pageant wagons - in the proces¬ 
sion. Though produced separately, the prints were closely integrated with Bezzi’s 
textual descriptions, and carefully marked for tipping into the text block of the 
finished volume: in the engraving of the first triumphal arch, for example, the 
caption in the banderole not only identifies the arch, it also adds that the 
engraving was to be tipped in “at page 23” (Fig. 59). The seven printed illustra¬ 
tions of the temporary architecture, built in wood, canvas, and papier mache for 
the duration of the procession, gives a frontal view of each architectural element 
in splendid isolation: the engravings of both the painted perspective views and the 
arches show the shading contained in these elements themselves, but there is no 
indication of the urban landscape into which these temporary pieces were 
inserted. Only the foldout engraving depicting the theatre in which the Madonna 
of the Fire (Fig. 72) was displayed has, near the top, an indication of a cloud-filled 
sky; otherwise each engraving focuses on the details of each arch or view, to the 
exclusion of the surrounding built or natural environment. 

The book’s text does give a brief indication of the urban setting but then works 
in a similar mode as the prints, describing each architectural element minutely 
down to the details of exact measurement, while devoid of any extended descrip¬ 
tion of the surroundings. For example, the passage related to the first arch starts 
by noting it was erected at the side of the Church of the Monache Convertite, at 
the edge of the Piazza del Duomo (Figs. 59, 60). The text then continues: 

It was 28 [Bolognese] feet wide, and 54 feet high, the archway being 
12 feet wide and 24 feet high. The paintbrush did not have to tire itself out 
by using color to show the relief on the parts of the arch, for all the 
capitals, their leaves, cornices, volutes, and so forth were carved in 
wood. ... Four columns, one and a quarter feet in diameter, accorded with 
another four of due thirds, supported by a riser which out from the wall, 
supporting from their pedestals the whole arch with grace. On the 
architrave and cornice there was a large and well planned frontispiece 
decorating the sides, and on top there were statues of angels holding 
flames in their hands. ... The statue on top of the frontispiece showed the 
likeness of Livio Salinatore, the first founder of the city of Forli, dressed as 
an Imperial Roman.'’ 
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In one sense, these prints invite the book’s reader to experience the temporary 
architecture as a participant in the procession might: frontally, one after another 
in a predetermined sequence. But the rhetorical strategies of both the printed 
image and the printed text point in another direction. For space falls away in 
Floriano dal Buono’s isolation of each of these architectural elements, removed 
from everyday life in the city and its buildings; time slows expansively as Bezzi’s 
emphasis on an enumerative ekphrasis encourages the reader to linger over the 
built surface rather than moving apace with the procession’s passage. Together 
the book’s words and pictures work to evoke a conceptualized space, measured 
and abstract, that Henri Lefebvre described as, “the space of scientists, planners, 
urbanists, technocratic subdividers and social engineers, as of a certain type of 
artist with a scientific bent.” 41 3 In the prints for The Triumphal Fire, Floriano 
del Buono was such an analytic artist, giving the reader/viewer a plan and 
elevation of the chapel, and isolating the theater, arches, and perspective views 
away from any visual indication of the streets of Forli. 

The sequence of prints of the newly completed chapel and the temporary 
festive architecture is followed by descriptions in both text and engraved images 
of the floats and banners of each of the seven confraternities in the procession 
itself. Once again, Floriano dal Buono’s engravings eschew any description of 
the cityscape in which the processional wagons and their attendants traveled, 
the procession participants who preceded or followed them, and the spectators 
who watched them pass. This visual strategy of isolating each triumphal wagon 
is quite different from the one Floriano had used in his engraving of the 
1630 Madonna of the Rosary procession in Bologna. Instead, it draws from a 
different and longstanding visual tradition of festival books, including those for 
the 1582 entry of the Duke d’Anjou and Alencon into Antwerp, the 15 89 Medici 
wedding in Florence, and the 1619 translation of the Madonna della Reggio. 
The visual strategy adopted by these books, as with Bezzi’s, was one of present¬ 
ing a progressive series of individual images of the procession’s ephemeral 
architecture and pageant wagons/' 14 

None of the drawings brought to Bologna by Giovanni Cimatti in spring 
1637 as models for Floriano’s engravings in The Triumphal Fire now survive, but 
a drawing in brown ink with blue wash now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
may help us to visualize them (Fig. 84)/' 1 Two images of a processional float 
appear on the sheet, a side view on the sheet’s left paired with a corresponding 
back view on the right, carefully aligned so that the proportions of the float are 
consistent. An inscription states the image shows “the Triumphal float from the 
confraternity of the Neri for the translation of the Madonna of the Fire of Forli” 
(“Machina trionfale fatta dalla compagnia de Neri per la traslatione della 
Madonna del Fuoco di Forli”). The engraving of that float by Floriano dal 
Buono in The Triumphal Fire (Fig. 85) confirms this identification. 

A large section of the original sheet of paper has been torn away from the top 
of the drawing, just to the right of the standing figure of Christ that surmounts 
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84 . Italian (Roman-Bolognese), Design for a Processional Float, seventeenth century. Pen and 
brown ink with blue wash. 31.1 cm x 45.7 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Photo: OASC, metmuseum.org 
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85 . Floriano dal Buono, Float for the Battuti Neri, engraving in Bezzi, IIfuoco trionfante (Forli, 
1637). National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 
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the side view of the float. This major loss removed the back view of Christ as 
well as the shield on the pedestal upon which he stands. At some point, after this 
section of the sheet had been carefully torn away to follow the contours of this 
shield, new paper was added to reconstmct the original sheet’s rectangle. 
A second draftsman reconstructed the back view of Christ to match the rest of 
the drawing and added the main inscription on this large paper patch; this 
draftsman is also responsible for the scale showing five units of length, piedi di 
Fork) between the front and side views of the processional wagon, following an 
earlier scale truncated by what is now the drawing’s bottom edge. An earlier, 
more gifted draftsman is responsible for this lost scale, as the handwriting 
matches the other inscriptions within the more fluent drawing on the original 
sheet of paper. 

In The Triumphal Fire, the engraving illustrating the float is printed in the 
opposite orientation and includes only the side view. Bezzi’s accompanying text 
tells us that it was called “Triumphant Iris,” after the personification of the 
rainbow in classical mythology, an apt name since this float followed the Battuti 
Rossi’s Salamander which had represented rain. In the print, as in the drawing, a 
rainbow appears over a burning house, before which stood two maidens, labeled 
on the drawing “Rain” and “Sunshine” alluding to the miraculous abilities of the 
Madonna of the Fire to provide these types of weather when needed. ' 1 Both 
the drawing and the engraving show square pictorial fields with inverted corners 
(i quadro con angoli risaltati in dentro) and shield-shaped ones ( scudi ) in the same 
rhythm across the float’s flank, and, in both, the square at the front of the float 
shows the ex-voto scene of a kneeling figure praying to a Madonna and Child 
seated on clouds above. In the squares near the back of the float, however, the 
scenes are different: the drawing shows the Madonna and Child assisting an 
inverted figure that has fallen into a well, whereas in the final engraving they 
come to the aid of a man in his sickbed. The text does not specify the subjects 
depicted on the lower level, nor does it give us information about the exact 
position of the figure of Christ surmounting the float, which also differs slightly 
between drawing and print. 

These differences confirm that the Metropolitan drawing was not originally 
intended as a preparatory drawing for Floriano’s engraving, a conclusion 
already suggested by the drawing’s larger size, 61 ' as well as its inclusion of the 
float’s rear view, which was not depicted in the print but would be important, 
for instance, for the craftsmen in Forli who built and decorated the processional 
wagon for the Battuti Neri confraternity. It could be that Floriano dal Buono, 
who may well never have seen any of the Forlivese pageant wagons he depicted, 
generalized his engravings of them in ways that account for the discrepancies 
between the textual description, preparatory drawing, and engraving of the 
triumphal float of the confraternity of the Neri. 

There are no surviving drawings for the last pageant wagon of the procession, 
that of the confraternity of the Battuti Bianchi. Bezzi’s text describes the wagon 
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86. Floriano dal Buono, Float for the Battuti Bianchi, engraving in Bezzi, II fiioco trionfante 
(Forli, 1637). National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 


at length, expanding what for a spectator would have been its passing, moment¬ 
ary appearance with lavish, extended description: its exact size and its allegorical 
figures of the Virtues; Livia, who represented the city of Forli and was sur¬ 
rounded by the Ronco and Montone Rivers and four angelic protectors; and the 
Virgin Mary atop a Corinthian column sixteen feet high. Bezzi highlighted the 
water pouring from the rivers’ urns and specified that the throne for Forli “was 
so well worked that it seemed cast in silver,” though it was made using the 
cheaper technique of silver leaf.' Once again, Bezzi shows his typical concern 
with technique, measurement, and iconography. 

Floriano dal Buono’s engraving (Fig. 86) matches this textual description, 
showing a wagon carrying the three Virtues; the two river gods; Livia 
enthroned, as well as the two angels who would be visible in the side view 
presented by the print. As with the other prints, Floriano included the horses 
and riders who pulled the wagon, and he added a banderole in the blank sky 
with the inscription identifying it as, “The Column of Fire Float of the Confra¬ 
ternity of Saint Sebastian, at page 76.” In the six copies of Bezzi’s Triumphal Fire 
that I have examined and collated, this print is indeed tipped in at page 76." All 
of the engravings are captioned with a precise page number, indicating the close 
communication between Floriano dal Buono and Giovanni Cimatti during the 
period in which the former engraved the prints and the latter set the type for all 
the pages of text in the book so that pagination could be determined. 
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The tremendous effort to coordinate the pictorial and textual elements of the 
book - the former printed in Bologna, the latter in Forli - is apparent elsewhere 
as well: for instance, the float of the Battuti Bigi is described in three separate 
places in the text, and so the inscription in the banderole in its engraving places 
it precisely “at page 46, 64, 82.” Five of the six copies I examined do in fact 
position this fold-out print opposite page 46; the copy now in Washington, DC 
instead places it at page 64. This tight coordination between Floriano dal 
Buono’s engravings and Bezzi’s text sometimes faltered, as is to be expected 
given the distance between the printmaker in Bologna and the book publisher in 
Forli, and which happened in other early modern festival publications as well. 

In the engraving of the Battuti Rossi’s salamander wagon (Fig. 77), for example, 
the caption in the banderole shows a correction made during the process of 
engraving: the second digit of the engraved page number had to be recut to 
change the page number from 68 to 67, indicating the degree to which the 
book’s producers wanted the prints’ positions to be exactly marked. 

This desire for precision extended beyond the coordination of text and image, 
for the book’s intended role as the official commemoration of the procession, “the 
description and narrative of all that was done,” required its author, Giuliano Bezzi, 
to be accepted by his readers as a reliable witness. Bezzi’s text works to establish 
this reliability in three ways, beginning, as we have already seen, with a compre¬ 
hensive overview of the procession and the events leading up to it, including the 
1428 miracle of the fire. The Triumphal Fire offered its readers a complete and 
exhaustive description of all that transpired in relation to the 1636 translation of 
the Madonna of the Fire, with as much detail as Bezzi could muster. 

A second manner of establishing reliability was to provide, in addition to 
passages in the panegyric mode praising the wonders of the day, an insider’s 
view of the event. If one prime function of the procession was to organize the 
city’s populace, there were nevertheless unavoidable moments of disorder or 
human error. Thus, the float of the Battuti Bigi was intended to show Moses 
going up the mountain, but, as Bezzi dryly interjects, “the Ferrarese architect, 
who was brought in at great expense by the Confraternity with other foreign 

painters and carpenters, fell ill and was not able to complete his work.”' 1 .This 

narrative voice of the insider is also apparent in his description of how a column 
on the pageant wagon of the Battuti Bianchi (Fig. 86) was moved through the 
ephemeral triumphal arches on the city’s streets. The lovely soprano singing of 
the figure of Livia enthroned on the wagon: 

covered with song the occasional unavoidable prosaic noises that were 
made especially when the wagon reached triumphal arches which were not 
high enough: by means of hidden wheels and gears [the column] was 
dropped down a bit. ... The simplest viewers, who seeing it raised again to 
its original height after it had safely passed through the arch, believed the 
column to be animated, and in fact that very pillar which had guided the 
Jews through the desert. 6 
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This reference to the mechanical devices hidden in the wagon to lower the 
column works in two ways. First, it celebrates the complexity of the apparatus 
commissioned by the Battuti Bianchi and the ingenious illusion that it achieved. 
Second, it positions the narrator and his readers as allies able to see through the 
illusion, and distinct from the naive viewers who believed they beheld a living 
column, indeed the Old Testament pillar of fire itself. 

Finally, Bezzi’s personal miracle of completing the text established his reli¬ 
ability as a witness in the religious sense/' ' 1 As already mentioned in Chapter 1, 
Bezzi himself was a beneficiary of the Madonna of Fire’s graces: he wrote that 
one of the Madonna’s miracles was his own recovery from a mortal fever, the 
Madonna of the Fire “pull[ing] me out of my sickbed to the disbelief of the 
doctors and allowing] me to gaze with pleasure at the pomp of her Triumph, so 
that I could ... overcome my weakness of mind and of ill health ... with the 
writing of this sacred history.” 62 Thus Bezzi’s printed book, the official record 
of the city’s procession, was itself a result of his personal devotions to a 
centuries-old religious woodcut meant for use on just such a domestic scale/’ f: 


COMMEMORATING THE PROCESSION: THE COLUMN 
OF THE MADONNA OF THE FIRE 

There were of course limits to Bezzi’s reliability, some of which he openly 
acknowledged in his text. For example, he annotated the index entry for the 
standard of the Franciscan confraternity from nearby Cesena that took part in 
the procession with the statement that his description diverges from the 
banner’s final form because he had based his text on its preliminary design. 
Clearly the twelve miles between Cesena and Forli impeded Bezzi’s continued 
timely access to information about the banner’s evolving appearance, and Bezzi 
felt compelled to add the disclaimer. 6 ’ His accuracy was also hampered when 
he sought to describe the column raised in the Piazza Maggiore in commemor¬ 
ation of the procession (Figs. 87, 88), for only the column base had been 
completed by the time The Triumphal Fire was published. 

Work on the foundation of the column had begun just under two months 
before the procession, on August 23, 1636, when Giambattista Conti was paid 
to measure and survey the site. Six workers - Polo Spalazzo, Biasio Zarolino, 
Santo Sendi, Domenico Mingletto, Bernardo Gettini, and Girolomo Servadio - 
were repeatedly employed between the August 27 and September 4 to excavate 
earth and water from the site. Water welled up “in maggior quantita” the night 
of September 4, when extra expenditures were made for a pail, tub, and cord to 
help remove the water. Between August 27 and October 17, lime, sand, and 
stones (some from the cathedral) were purchased, brought to the Piazza 
Maggiore, and made into mortar for the foundation; on October 17 extra sand 
was purchased to protect the fresh mortar from the rain. ’ The wet weather 
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87 . Column of the Madonna of the Fire, early-twentieth-century postcard. 
Photo: Claudio Torrenzieri alias Mazapegul 


slowed construction, but the base of the column, which Bezzi grandly described 
as “the beginnings of the future column that our public had resolved to raise in 
honor of its Protectress and in memory of its translation,” was complete by the 
festive day of the procession. 

When the printing of The Triumphal Fire was finished in mid-July 1637, the 
plans for the column shaft had not yet been finalized. During that summer, the 
Novanta Pacific, in charge of erecting this permanent monument as they had 
been for the procession’s temporary theater, suggested a marble column shaft, 
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88. Floriano dal Buono, Column of the Madonna of the Fire. Engraving in Bezzi, II fiioco 
trionfante (Forli, 1637). National Gallery of Art Library, Washington, DC 


in keeping with their original idea for a marble commemorative plaque. In the 
end, the shaft was cut from a local calciferous stone known as spungone and 
erected only in August 163 7/ ! Despite the continuing evolution of the monu¬ 
ment’s design, in The Triumphal Fire Bezzi described the column with his usual 
attention to precise measurement, giving the diameter of the as yet unexecuted 
Doric column, as well as its total height including “its capital and other 
trappings \fini?//enti\,” of 33 Forlivese feet. Floriano dal Buono’s engraving 
(Fig. 88), carefully positioned in the book as its caption directs “at page 36,” 
between Bezzi’s description of the monument’s pedestal and of the column 
itself, shows three steps leading up to a base bearing an inscription that declares 
the Madonna of the Fire Forli’s patron; a Doric column shaft with a torus 
decorated by florettes; an impost block bearing a triglyph; and a cornice topped 
by a flame. There is a scale of five Forlivese feet printed at the bottom of the 
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image, and the engraving matches Bezzi’s text in showing a column shaft of 
sixteen feet according to that scale. 

The engraving depicts a leaping flame crowning the column, rather than the 
marble sculpture of a standing Madonna and Child that was ultimately commis¬ 
sioned. Bezzi’s text mentions only “other trappings” atop the monument, but at 
some point after the completion of The Triumphal Fire, a bronze Madonna and 
Child was proposed by the Novanta Pacifici, which allocated the metal from an 
old cannon for it. But the bronze from the cannon was insufficient for such a 
sculpture, and on December 29, 1637, it was agreed to sell the bronze and to use 
the proceeds for a marble Madonna and Child instead. ° These figures were 
sculpted in Carrara marble by the Bolognese artist, Clemente Molli. Very little 
is known about Molli’s early training or work, beyond the fact that he had 
“spent his boyhood in humanistic study”; as an adult he was known as a member 
of the Accademia Incognito in Venice, a poet, an architect, a painter, and a 
sculptor. In the 1630s he worked primarily in Romagna, notably in Bologna 
and Ravenna, and around the middle of that decade sculpted a marble Madonna 
di Loreto for the church of San Filippo in Forli and a Madonna surmounting a 
column to commemorate the end of the 1630 plague outbreak in Castelfranco 
Emilia. Toward 1640, he became active in Venice, where he died around 
1678/’ Molli’s most notable commission, similar in structure to Forli’s 
column of the Madonna of the Fire, is the Column for King Sigismund II in 
Warsaw, for which Molli traveled to Poland in around 1643. Commissioned by 
Sigismund’s son Ladislaus IV in that year, the monument was designed by the 
Ticinese architect Costante Tencalla/ ' The capital of the Polish work is 
Corinthian, but like the monument in Forli, the column is topped with an 
impost block that provides a definitive platform for the sculpted figure above. 
This imposing bronze figure of Sigismund was designed by Molli and cast by 
the Polish bronze founder, Daniel Tym. As with his marble Madonna and Child 
in Forli, Molli conceived the sculpture of Sigismund with its lofty site in mind: 
the play between his raised saber, downturned gaze, and the large cross he holds 
is positioned for optimal viewing from far below/ 1 

As Francesco Scannelli recalled in 1657, Molli’s attentiveness to the similarly 
elevated site for his sculpture of the Madonna of the Fire resulted in an initially 
unfavorable reception when it arrived in Forli on April 12, 1639: 

As soon as the sculpture was taken out of its box and laid down on the 
ground, it was observed by people of every sort, who studied it carefully 
and seeing it even bigger than they had imagined and not fully worked in 
some parts, they began ... to say that they didn’t like it, and that it would 
never work. ... The wise artist, without suggesting anything to the 
contrary, had it immediately covered with sheets again, and the next 
morning had it placed in its proper place [on top of the column], where it 
was continually visible to all passers-by, and after uncovering it around 
noon, he said, “Now it is time to consider it and to judge it properly.” 
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The effect succeeded completely in pleasing everyone in terms of the 
proportions that were obtained with the column, as well as with the 
beautiful symmetry and true naturalness of the figures themselves/”" 

Molli had sculpted the figures to be seen on top of the column by a viewer on 
the ground; his “wise” reaction - covering the sculpture without comment 
and calling for judgment again when it had been installed in its proper site - 
recalls Donatello’s interactions with his Florentine patrons of his marble 
Saint Mark in the early fifteenth century. As Vasari tells us, when viewed 
on the ground, the excellence of Donatello’s Saint Mark went unrecognized 
by “those who did not have judgment” [chi non aveva giudizio ]. Donatello 
asked to put the sculpture in its intended niche on the facade of Orsanmi- 
chele, suggesting that he would retouch it; when the figure was unveiled 
without any such retouching, it was acclaimed by all. Though Molli did 
not imply he would retouch his sculpture, his strategy of inviting judgment 
once it was installed in its final site parallels that of Donatello two centuries 
before. 

Molli’s sculpture shows a full-length Mary holding the Christ child in a pose 
quite different from that depicted on the woodcut icon. There is no attempt to 
match the pose of the printed Madonna of the Fire even in the upper portions of 
the body shown in that half-length icon: in Molli’s sculpture, Mary’s left arm 
instead wraps across Jesus’s torso toward his right hip; her head tilts away from 
him to look outward and downwards toward the base of the column; Christ 
turns away from his mother in order to bless the viewer with his raised right 
hand. Rather than any explicit reproduction of the pose of the Madonna and 
Child, Molli’s sculpture indicates its reference to the Forlivese icon through the 
sculpted flames that obscure Mary’s heels and rise to the backs of her knees. 
Even this fiery attribute is subdued, visible at ground level only to the careful 
observer facing the back of the monument. 

The type of a standing figure of Mary surmounting a column had been 
established in Rome in 1614 when Paul V placed a full-length bronze of 
Madonna and Child designed by Guillaume Bertholet and cast by Domenico 
Ferrerio atop a column brought to the piazza outside Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome.' 1 " The column itself was antique, taken from the Basilica of Maxentius 
and Constantine, and an elaborate ritual of exorcism and consecration overseen 
by the vicar of Santa Maria Maggiore accompanied the engineering feat of 
raising and securing the bronze sculpture to its summit, over fourteen meters 
above its pedestal. The transport, erection, and conservation of the column 
from the ancient basilica, then known as the Temple of Peace, was supervised by 
Carlo Maderno. As Steven Ostrow has demonstrated, the project was Paul IV’s 
monument not just to the Virgin Mary but also to a new Christian pax 
romana. 6 Indeed, this Roman monument is known as the Madonna della Pace, 
or Madonna of Peace. 
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Both the Marian column in Forli and its distinguished precedent in Rome 
drew on symbolic associations of columns with Mary. These associations were 
based both on biblical passages such as Ecclesiasticus 24:7 in which the throne 
“in a cloudy pillar” (in columna nubis) was interpreted as referring to Mary’s 
immaculacy, and medieval texts in which Mary is called “columna novae legis” 
(column of the new covenant) or “columna nostrae fidei” (column of our 
faith)/’ However, the Madonna of the Fire column in Forli differed from 
the Madonna del Pace in one fundamental respect: it was not a monument to 
peace. Rather, it served to commemorate a single event: the procession of 
1636 that moved the printed icon of the Madonna of the Fire around the city 
to its new chapel in the cathedral. Unlike the inscription on the base of the 
Roman Madonna della Pace, which describes Mary as the mother of the Prince 
of'True Peace (PRINCEPS VERAE PACIS GENIT[VS]), in Forli the inscrip¬ 
tions on the column base pair Mary’s title of Mother of God with her role as 
patroness of Forli, praise her as the dispenser of temperate rain and sun and 
protector against the plague, and explicitly commemorate the translation of 
October 20, 16 3 6. 643 

Thus, the inscriptions emphasize the local rather than universal aspects of 
Mary foregrounded by the column in Rome. The particular placement of the 
Madonna of the Fire monument in the center of Forli’s main piazza similarly 
underscores its importance to the civic community, especially since that piazza 
was a resonant site in Forlivese history. Bezzi explicitly noted the column base 
was very near where a centuries-old structure, known as the Crocetta (the 
“Little Cross”), had once stood. This small oratory, comprised of a stone 
baldachin over a marble lion bearing a cross on its back, commemorated those 
who died during Guido da Montefeltro’s epic victory over invading forces allied 
with the pope in 1282. Dante described the scene after the battle as a “bloody 
heap” [sanguinoso mucchio ] of bodies, both French and Forlivesi; the decision by 
Dominican Giacomo Salomoni to honorably bury the dead of both sides there 
was seen as an act of magnanimity. 64 Between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the Crocetta became a preferred site for public gatherings and acts of 
justice. Weekly masses for the dead were traditionally said at the Crocetta until 
the Council of Trent, when these rituals were moved inside the adjacent church 
of San Mercuriale. Thus the Crocetta was, in Federica Rizzoli’s words, “a 
symbol of victory, of liberty, and of municipal pride ... situated in the piazza, 
site of city’s main market, and the fulcrum of public and political life.” 645 The 
very choice of site of the Madonna of the Fire’s column rooted the 1636 proces¬ 
sion in resonant events in Forli’s history, including the 1282 victory and its 
commemoration in the Crocetta. 

The Crocetta was demolished in 1616, twenty years before the procession 
brought the Madonna of the Fire into its new chapel in the cathedral and the 
same year that chapel had been begun. Federica Rizzoli demonstrates that for 
decades the Crocetta had been in a deplorable state of conservation, and 
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attempts to refurbish or remove it had been undertaken unsuccessfully since the 
1430s. The 1616 legislation that finally led to the Crocetta’s demolition was 
initiated by Forli’s Conservators, and passed by the Private Council - the same 
procedure, as we have seen, for initiating public expositions of the Madonna of 
the Fire, such as the procession of 1636. The column commemorating that 
translation of the Madonna of the Fire was put in place by the same civic body 
that had, twenty years earlier, removed an earlier civic monument in the same 
piazza. 

The 1636 procession of the Madonna of the Fire was thus fixed in the stone 
and mortar column dedicated to her. The kinetic ritual of moving the icon was 
made static, petrified in the stone column and marble figures of Mary and Jesus, 
placed high over Forli’s main piazza, to commemorate the procession of 
1636 and confirm the sacred space that had been activated by it. 64 Yet like 
the procession, the column’s signification was also shaped by Bezzi’s influential 
printed text. For Bezzi wrote about the Crocetta: 

This antique monument was uprooted in 1616 by order of Cardinal 

Rivarola, but without any consent of the public, under the pretext 

of removing the rubbish that had until then been made there around it. 648 

Bezzi’s accusation that the Crocetta’s destruction was by order of incoming 
papal legate Domenico Rivarola - who, as we have seen, would become 
embroiled in the construction of the new Porta di Schiavonia - ignores the 
role of Forli’s own local conservators and council, which had initiated that 
action before Rivarola’s arrival. Bezzi’s phrase, “without any consent by the 
public” \senza pero alcun consenso del Publico ] has its roots not so much in 
the events of 1616 but in successful popular efforts to halt the Crocetta’s 
demolition in the fifteenth century. Yet Bezzi’s false claim set the tone for 
discussions about the Crocetta’s demolition for decades, and even centuries. In 
Bezzi’s telling, the column and its memorialization of the procession - a ritual 
that had been motivated by the call of the people - took the place of another 
beloved civic monument that had been swept away by papal power despite a 
lack of public consent. 

Nor was the stone column itself unmovable. Centuries later, during the 
tumultuous years of Italian unification, there were repeated calls to take down 
the column of the Madonna of the Fire, held back by the opposition of Forli 
native and Italian patriot, Aurelio Saffi. Finally in 1909, a group of young men - 
local tradition suggests one was the young Benito Mussolini, who was born in 
nearby Predappio - attacked the column, which was then taken down for public 
safety. It was eventually replaced in the main piazza by a statue of Aurelio Saffi 
himself. The column base was moved, its shaft was replaced, and Molli’s 
sculpture was replaced in 1927 in the small piazza adjacent to the cathedral 
itself. There it is secluded from the city center represented by the main piazza, 
but nonetheless it still serves as a focal point in Forli’s urban fabric: it is the 
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89 . Children’s procession in honor of Forli’s Madonna of the Fire, February 2, 2014. 
Photo: Liverani 



90 . Children’s votive offerings at the Column of the Madonna of the Fire. Forli, 
February 2001. 

Photo: author 
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destination for the “children’s procession” that takes place the week of the 
festival of the Madonna of the Fire in which schoolchildren append votive 
images to the fence surrounding the column base (Figs. 89, 90, 91). In partici¬ 
pating in this procession, these children of Forli annually perform a kinetic 
ritual of their own, one that recalls the procession of 1636 commemorated by 
the column. 



Aurelio Milani, Model for the Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire ofForli, detail of Figure 95 





CHAPTER EIGHT 


MULTIPLIED: THE MADONNA 
OF THE FIRE IN FORLI AND BEYOND 


Not being billy satisfied with shining within the city, ... this sacred 
Fire of the Virgin stretched across the region with participation of 
foreigners from all over. 

Giuliano Bezzi, The Triumphal Fire '' 1 

Each year in early February, the children of Forli bring their offerings - flowers, 
drawings, and hand-colored photocopies (Fig. 91) - to the Column of the 
Madonna of the Fire and affix them to the decorative grille around its pedestal. 
The photocopies are annotated in childish handwriting with prayers for the 
year: a typical inscription reads, “Dear Madonna of the Fire, I pray that you 
protect us from fires and above all from sin.” 6 " 2 This juvenile devotion, so 
appropriate for a cult icon which began as a schoolroom image, has deep roots: 
though the electrostatic toner of the twentieth-century photocopy is materially 
quite different from the printing ink of fifteenth-century woodcuts, in adding 
their own pleas and coloring to these modern-day multiplied images, the 
Forlivese children annually reenact centuries-old practices.' "' For devout 
fifteenth-century viewers often wrote their own biblical quotations or pious 
meditations on their devotional prints and at times applied strokes of color to 
them as acts of prayer/ 0 1 In the seventeenth century, Giuliano Bezzi tells us that 
the public commission to paint the Madonna of the Fire over Forli’s gates was 
inspired by the city’s children who spread its image throughout their city. 

At the same time, the miraculous icon drew devotees to the city from across 
the region and had altars dedicated in its honor and bearing its image well 
beyond Forli’s walls. Thus, after being enshrined in its chapel in the cathedral in 
1637, and then continually embellished through the official decoration of that 
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91 . Children’s offerings to the Madonna of the Fire, February 2001. 
Photo: author 


chapel as well as popular pious offerings, the image of the Madonna of the Fire 
enacted what David Freedberg identified as the third stage of a miraculous 
icon’s life cycle, multiplication.' The copies of the icon resulting from this 
multiplication are often not exact replicas of their model. Instead, an icon’s 
multiples may share with their model only a generalized composition and a few 
key features.' " Nor is it unusual that an icon’s copies lack both accuracy and 
completeness in their repetition of their prototype’s details, for copying before 
the late nineteenth century generally did not prioritize exactness. As Richard 
Rrautheimer pointed out in a classic article, the many churches called the “Holy 
Sepulchre” and built across Europe between the fifth and seventeenth centuries 
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seem to us quite different in plan and architectural articulation from each other 
as well as their common model in Jerusalem, but they were still accepted as valid 
copies by their early viewers/’ Printing, like architecture, also at times copied 
preexisting works, yet even when prints replicated paintings, full pictorial 
exactitude to the model was rarely an important goal for the printmaker or 
the print’s audience/” ’ 

By the sixteenth century, the idea of copying was far more tied up with the 
idea of copia or abundance than with accuracy, 660 and by the seventeenth 
century, copies of the Madonna of the Fire were both abundant in number 
and varied in media. As I have shown elsewhere, in the mid-nineteenth century 
the development of photography prompted a new sense that “not only the 
general effect of the [model], but each stroke, each contour must be faithfully 
rendered” in a copy of a work of art. 661 This modern approach to copying has 
major implications for how an icon is venerated and multiplied today, as we 
shall see in the case of a seventeenth-century painted copy of the Madonna of 
the Fire, which has become known as the Madonna of the Oak. 

This chapter studies the Madonna of the Fire’s pull on locals as well as (in 
Giuliano Bezzi’s words) “foreigners from all over,” and also the geographic- 
dispersion made possible by the powerful multiplication of its image. My 
emphasis on these copies in their ritual usage compels me to illustrate them 
here in figures that do not isolate the object as is the usual art historical practice, 
but rather show them in motion, carried from place to place in procession or by 
multiplication in the media of books, newspapers, or photography. For the 
Madonna of the Fire’s mobility continues, even in your act of reading this 
book now. 


“NOT A STREET OR PIAZZA” 

Though the woodcut that survived the fire of February 4, 1428 was presumably 
one impression among hundreds, if not thousands, originally printed from its 
carved wooden block, there is no mention of another one in any surviving 
written acount. Nor has another impression surfaced: the sheet now enshrined 
in Forli’s cathedral is the only extant one. This unique print, firmly set in place 
there through its status as a miraculous icon, was nonetheless able to multiply its 
image throughout the city, and beyond. Both Giuliano Bezzi and Bartolommeo 
Ricceputi, who had differed in locating the woodcut during its miraculous 
survival of the schoolhouse fire, described this multiplication. As we have seen, 
the woodcut labeled “Madonna of the Fire” printed in Ricceputi’s History of the 
Madonna of the Fire (Fig. 52) includes a throne of flames, which, he pointed out, 
commemorated the original’s miraculous survival. In addition to these flames, 
the woodcut repeats the sun and the moon, and the particular gesture of the 
Child toward his mother’s neck, which together comprise the necessary and 
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92 . Madonna of the Fire prints, uncut. Fondo Piancastelli, Forli Biblioteca Comunale 
Aurelio Saffi. 

Photo: Liverani 

sufficient defining features of the Forlivese Madonna of the Fire type. 662 Five 
printed images of the Madonna of the Fire (two larger and three smaller), still 
not yet cut apart from the single sheet of paper upon which they had been 
printed, now in the Biblioteca Comunale Aurelio Saffi, Forli, show these 
features (Fig. 92), as do many other such objects surviving in Forli as well. Each 
of these images, unlike for example the Madonna of the Fire of the neighboring 
city Faenza, shows the distinctively grouped Madonna and Jesus, with sun and 
moon to either side of their heads. 66 ' Furthermore, the figures of saints arrayed 
around and below the Madonna and Child, but not visible in the enshrined 
woodcut (Fig. 56), are unnecessary and not included in these copies. Instead, 
certain visual misreadings of the miraculous image, such as the transformation 
of the lines delineating the Christ child’s sternum into a cross, and the omission 
of the pale flower petals around each dark spot on Mary’s robe, recur. 664 

Ricceputi tells us how images such as these spread to many places: 

thousands and thousands of its images [of the Madonna of the Fire] are 
printed every year. There is certainly not a house in which they are not 
seen, either printed or painted. Rare are the doors to which they are not 
affixed, and rare are the people who do not carry on their person a small 
image of canvas or silk that has touched the original.... In order to 
cultivate this mode of particular devotion, it would be good to make use of 
a few little spoken prayers ... for example, the one usually said by Saint 
Filippo Neri: Virgin Mary, Mother of God, pray to Jesus for me. 
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Or: O Mary, wherever I am, I long to burn in your fire... . Adding from 
time to time a cordial kiss on that same little Image, or to another effigy of 
Mary that is handy. 665 

Ricceputi’s reference to another effigy reinforces that it is not the image at hand 
that is being venerated but Mary as represented by it. 

Bezzi, as might be expected, gives us a picture with greater flourish: 

Then, as now, there was no public or private building in which one did 
not see the Santa Maria del Fuoco painted on canvas or at least 
illuminated on paper [dipinta in tela, 0 almeno miniata in carta\. This 
miraculous Fire, not being able to content itself with being shut up, left 
through doors and windows, and wanted to be adored on the walls of 
buildings. There was not a street or piazza in which the sacred portrait 
[il sacro Ritratto\ did not appear. This began to serve as sacred pastime for 
boys: having just been let out of school, instead of giving themselves over 
to the usual childish entertainments, they all busied themselves in having 
painted, in adorning, and in a thousand ways enriching these already 
made images of Our Lady. They lit candles and lamps, and hung bells, 
and with their sound, dispatched nearby people of every age and sex, 
who ran to sing lauds and recite prayers. At the end of the litanies, 
they always intoned this little verse: Regina ab Igne Protetrix nostra, 
ora pro nobis. 666 

There are a number of points to note in this passage. First, the woodcut of the 
Madonna and Child known as the miraculous Madonna of the Fire was copied 
in a number of different media. Ricceputi speaks of painting and printing as well 
as images on canvas or silk. Bezzi also mentions canvas as the support for 
painting and illumination on paper. The use of painting as well as print to copy 
a woodcut is a reversal of the expected use of print as a reproductive medium. 
Second, people of all types, from young boys like the ones who would have 
studied with Lombardino da Ripetrosa to, as Bezzi emphasizes, men and women 
of every age, joined in the informal recitation of prayers. Ricceputi for his part 
in fact wrote many prayers that may have been used in the type of spontaneous 
gathering Bezzi described, as well as alone in the privacy of the speaker’s home. 
Third, these copies indeed appeared in public spaces as well as private ones, and 
outdoors as well as indoors, as Bezzi’s wonderful image of a fire bursting out of 
windows and doors makes clear. Ricceputi’s more circumspect description 
places images literally on people’s bodies (“carried on their persons”) and on 
doors - much like the nineteenth-century ceramic plaque that was found in a 
niche above the door of a house out in the Forlivese countryside. 66. This wide 
dispersion of the image of the Madonna of the Fire throughout the city’s 
domestic and public spaces carries out Cardinal Silvio Antoniano’s injunction 
that children and their elders see sacred images “not only at home and in 
church ... , but also in the streets.” 668 
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ROME AND FORLI 

Images of Forli’s Madonna of the Fire were also to be found well beyond the 
city. A 1712 inventory of an apartment near Palazzo Sacchetti in via Giulia in 
Rome indicates that the bedchamber contained “a Madonna of the Fire on 
paper, in a black frame with a gold fillet. ” 669 The apartment belonged to 
Alessandro Giardini, who with his older brother Giovanni ran a productive 
silversmith workshop in Rome beginning in 1680. Giovanni in particular had a 
flourishing career in Rome as favored silversmith and official bronze-founder to 
Pope Clement XI, and if much of his work was melted down during the 
Napoleonic era, many of his influential designs survive in an engraved pattern 
book for sacred and secular objects first published by Maximilian Limpach 
in 1714. 670 

Giovanni had been born in Forli and baptized in the cathedral in 1646, a 
decade after the Madonna of the Fire had been carried in procession to its new 
chapel there. When he was at the height of his Roman success in the second 
decade of the eighteenth century, Giovanni Giardini produced the gilt bronze 
and lapis lazuli tabernacle with golden angels that now enframes the Madonna 
of the Fire in Forli’s cathedral, completing that work in 1718 (Fig. 5 5). 6 The 
commission, given to him by the powerful Cardinal Fabrizio Paolucci de’ 
Calboli, was part of a much larger project to refurbish the Chapel of the 
Madonna of the Fire after the 1706 unveiling of the ceiling frescoes by Carlo 
Cignani in the chapel’s dome/' 2 The project included a new altar in addition to 
Giardini’s new tabernacle, as well as a renewed sumptuous marble revetment for 
the chapel walls. This extensive renovation of the chapel continued through 
1770 when the icon was reinstalled in its chapel (Fig. 93), and was ultimately 
concluded in 1814 by the installation of a new altar table by architect Luigi 
Mirri. Mirri then took up the completion of the Little Church of the Miracle 
built on the site of Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse (as discussed in 
Chapter 4). 

Cardinal Fabrizio Paolucci initiated this remaking of the interior of the 
Madonna of the Fire’s chapel (which survives today despite the nineteenth- 
century rebuilding of the cathedral itself). Born in 1651, Paolucci was part of 
a noble family that had been in Forli since the fourteenth century. Fabrizio, who 
left his hometown to be educated in Rome at the age of eight, went on to have 
a distinguished ecclesiastical career, serving as papal secretary of state for 
Clement XI, Innocent XII, and Benedict XIII, and himself nearly being elected 
pope in 1721 and 1724/’ Despite Fabrizio’s early transfer to Rome, his ties to 
his hometown remained strong: in 1688, author Gaddo Gaddi cited the recently 
ordained Bishop of Macerata’s “most tender affection” for Forli. This affec¬ 
tion is manifest in Fabrizio’s establishment of the convent of the Padri della 
Missione in Forli, providing an endowment for the support of ten clerics in 
perpetuity . 61 6 Furthermore, Fabrizio was responsible for commissioning the 
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93 . Nicola Lindemain, On the occasion of... bringing the Madonna of the Fire to her altar, tnade 
more magnificent in this year, 1770. Etching with engraving, 304 111111 x 400 mm (support). 
Bridwell Library Special Collections, Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University 


splendid family palazzo whose first phase of building coincided with his renova¬ 
tions of the Chapel of the Madonna of the Fire. Designed by Roman architect 
Matteo Sassi (1646-1723), this new expansive palazzo was built just off Piazza 
Maggiore on the site of the old Paolucci family abode and neighboring build¬ 
ings/' Finally, and perhaps most personally, Fabrizio left his own gold- 
embroidered dalmatica, or deacon’s vestment, to the cult of the Madonna of 
the Fire, and it was still worn for masses in the Forli cathedral during the late 
twentieth century/’ ,s 

In Rome, Cardinal Paolucci honored his roots by dedicating a family chapel 
in the church of San Marcello al Corso (Fig. 94) to two Forlivese cults, that of 
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94 . Chapel of Saint Pellegrino Laziosi, San Marcello al Corso, Rome. Aurelio Milani, 

Christ Healing San Pellegrino Laziosi over the altar; Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire at 
left. Both oil on canvas, ca. 1725. 

Photo: author 

the Servite friar Pellegrino Laziosi, and that of the Madonna of the Fire. The 
main altarpiece in the chapel, painted by Aurelio Milani, depicts Christ healing 
Pellegrino Laziosi, who was canonized in 1726, the year after the chapel was 
dedicated/' ' The inclusion of this miracle in the chapel’s iconographical pro¬ 
gram, as well as one of Pellegrino restoring the sight of a blind man, in another 
painting by Milani, no doubt supported the friar’s elevation to saint during the 
canonization proceedings. On the left side of the chapel, opposite Pellegrino 
Laziosi Healing a Blind Youth and above the tomb ofFabrizio’s nephew, Cardinal 
Camillo Paolucci (d. 1763)/’’ Milani’s third painting in the chapel depicts the 
miracle of the Madonna of the Fire. 

As in the later painting of the same subject attributed to Antonio Gandolfi 
over the entrance to the Little Church of the Miracle in Forli (Fig. 53), 
Milani’s Roman painting, as well as its study in oil paint now in Minneapolis 
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95 . Aurelio Milani, Model for the Miracle of the Madonna of the Fire of Forli, (oil study for the 
painting in S. Marcello al Corso, Rome), ca. 1725. Oil on canvas, 137.8 cm x 96.52 cm. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, The John R. Van Derlip Fund 71.46. 

Photo: Minneapolis Institute of Arts. For a detail of the foreground still-life, see Fig. 49 


(Figs. 95, 49), show citizens of Forli gathered to fight the blaze armed with a 
ladder with which to reach the flames and various vessels, including a wooden 
tub with which to quench them. These shared details ultimately stem from 
Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino’s fifteenth-century wr-painting of the 1428 miracle 
that had served as the lunette for the first altarpiece for the Madonna of the Fire 
in the Forli cathedral (Plate III). In Milani’s scene, designed to fit its vertical 
rectangular format, a tall ladder leans to the left edge of the painting, toward the 
Paolucci Chapel’s entrance and the church’s high altar beyond. Under the 
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ladder, a young man seen from the rear twists his torso, recoiling to fling his 
bucket of water. Behind him in the foreground, a dark-haired woman pauses 
mid-step, black vessel in hand, to look at the woodcut - here represented as a 
black-outline image of the Madonna and Child under the sun and the moon - 
hovering intact in the flames near the top of the composition. A man pouring 
water into the tub, who stands at the edge of the schoolhouse’s smoky silhou¬ 
ette, also pauses and cranes his neck upwards to witness the miracle. Gandolfi, 
with the compositional compression typical in his concave lunette painting 
(Fig. 53), adapted this figure in Milani’s painting, so that the man holds fast 
the wide-eyed schoolboy who, in the lower right corner of Milani’s earlier 
painting, stands poised to run. 

Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino did not depict any of Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s 
young students in his painting, emphasizing instead the communal recognition 
of the miracle by the men and women of Forli who had gathered to fight the fire 
(as discussed in Chapter 3). In contrast, Milani not only includes the classroom 
furniture that Giuliano Bezzi says first fed the flames, but he also shows three 
youngsters of an age to be Lombardino’s pupils. 681 The most prominent 
schoolboy, laden with schoolbooks, looks back at the Madonna of the Fire as 
he flees toward the painting’s bottom right corner. The boy is enfolded by 
the figure of Fabrizio Paolucci himself, an identification confirmed by the 
marble-and-lapis lazuli portrait medallion on his tomb, sculpted by Pietro 
Bracci and situated on the chapel’s opposite wall (Fig. 96). 68- The cardinal, 
dressed in a black that sets off the dove grey of the boy’s tunic, looks out at the 
viewer, gesturing toward the hovering icon with his outstretched right 
hand. Behind his kneeling figure, we see a procession of clerics leaving the 
cathedral, shown as it appeared in the eighteenth century, and heading toward 
the site of the fire. Thus, Milani’s painting places behind Paolucci’s portrait a 
vignette of the beginning of the ritual of ecclesiastical enshrinement, which 
Giovanni di Mastro Pedrino, three centuries prior, had shown at its conclusion 
(Plate III, Fig. 95). 

The Madonna of the Fire depicted in Milani’s painting of the February 4, 
1428, miracle was not the only pictorial reference to that icon in the chapel. The 
frame for Milani’s altarpiece of San Pellegrino Lazioso was originally sur¬ 
mounted by an oval painting on copper of the Marian icon, with sun and moon, 
the throne of flames, and Jesus’s left hand grasping Mary’s collar. 68 Today this 
painting is kept in the church’s treasury, and it is brought out each February 4 as 
part of the annual festivities to mark the miracle. In the Holy Year of 1725, the 
year Paolucci’s family chapel in San Marcello al Corso was completed, a special 
sung mass was celebrated there the first Sunday after February 4 in honor of the 
Madonna of the Fire. 1 The Paolucci Chapel in San Marcello al Corso, and 
especially Milani’s painting of the miracle of the fire, is thus, in Edgar Peter 
Bowron’s words, “yet another expression of [Paolucci’s] devotion to the cult of 
the Madonna [of the Fire].” 68 ’ 
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96. Pietro Bracci, Monument for Cardinal Fabrizio Paolucci, 1726. Chapel of San Pellegrino 
Laziosi, San Marcello al Corso, Rome. 

Photo: author 


THE SALTMAKERS OF CERVIA 

By the early 1720s, Cardinal Fabrizio Paolucci was both a native son of Forli 
and also one of the Roman curia’s highest-ranking members, so his chapel in 
Rome at San Marcello al Corso is a prime example of a powerful expatriate 
spreading the cult of the Madonna of the Fire well beyond Forli. Yet Paolucci’s 
chapel was not the only one outside Forli to hold an altar dedicated to the 
Madonna of the Fire, whose cult was embraced by people of very different social 
classes as well. For example, the citizens of Cervia, located some twenty-four 
kilometers east of Forli on the Adriatic coast, were from the mid-seventeenth 
century onward deeply devoted to the Forlivese cult of the Madonna of the Fire. 
Cervia was a separate polity with its own episcopal see, and its local industry of 
saltmaking, active since Etruscan times, made it a prize coveted by many 
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neighboring states. 686 Venice, for example, held a monopoly on Cervian salt 
since the late thirteenth century, and in 1463 officially took control of the city 
itself, which at this time was situated a few kilometers west of its current 
location, like Venice itself, in the midst of a swampy lagoon. In 1509, Venetian 
territorial losses after the battle of Agnadello included Cervia, which became, 
like Forli, one of the Papal States. Cervia’s importance as a saltmaking center 
meant that it, unlike Forli, was given a favored political status within the Papal 
States: there was no papal governor but rather a magistrate who was paid by the 
pope but confirmed by local authorities. 68 Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, the city was moved to its current site in an effort to address public- 
health issues stemming from the old location’s swampy environment. 688 

The Cervian devotion to Forli’s Madonna of the Fire, like much of daily life 
in Cervia, was centered on the activities of its saltmakers. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, a couple of decades after the chapel dedicated to the 
Madonna of the Fire in Forli’s cathedral had been completed, the saltmakers 
had organized a confraternity known first as the “Company of the Madonna of 
the Fire” and toward the end of the eighteenth century as the “Pious Union of 
Saltmakers.” In 1671, the saltmakers’ confraternity established an altar dedi¬ 
cated to the Madonna of the Fire in the Augustinian convent of Saint George in 
Cervia Vecchia. That year, Giorgio Saccomandio, speaking on behalf of the 
saltmakers’ union, promised to look after the maintenance of the altar, provid¬ 
ing it with all necessary accoutrements, including hangings, altar linens, cande¬ 
labra, and candles. 689 When the city was moved to its new, more salubrious 
location at the end of the seventeenth century, the saltmakers had an altar in the 
new church of Saint Augustine. On September 14, 1778, they commissioned a 
new altarpiece for their altar from Andrea Barbiani, a painter from nearby 
Ravenna for a price of for 37 scudi. Barbiani was given his final payment and 
one extra Roman zecchino for his efforts and work on “some angels and cherubs 
all of his own invention beyond the contracted work, and the design of the 
candelabra, vases, and cross,” seven months later on April 19, 1779; the altar- 
piece was installed the next day. 69 " Some years later (perhaps as early as 1783 or 
as late as the Napoleonic takeover of Forli in 1797), the altar was transferred to 
Cervia’s cathedral, Santa Maria Assunta. 1 A chapel dedicated to Fork’s 
Madonna of the Fire still exists in the cathedral of Cervia today, though 
Barbiani’s altarpiece is now lost. 

Even well before their first altar dedicated to the Madonna of the Fire had 
been established, the Cervian saltmakers took part in a regular ritual honoring 
that preeminent icon of Forli. Since at least 1653, when three officials were 
elected in Cervia to oversee the event, the saltmakers regularly marched in 
procession from their city to Forli, bringing gifts to the altar in the cathedral 
of Santa Croce." n These processions, during which the saltmakers carried the 
large fourteenth-century wooden crucifix now in the Cervian church of the 
Suffragio, took place about on February 4, the anniversary of the fire in 
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Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse, and irregularly on other dates as 
well/' b The saltmakers’ gifts to the Madonna were so rich in number, form, 
and material that in 1694, when ornate wooden armoires were installed in the 
treasury of Forli’s cathedral, the coat-of-arms of Cervia was carved into one of 
them to acknowledge the generous donor of the gifts stored within. 

These gifts and processions from Cervia were unlike the coerced participation 
of rural communities in the religious festivals of the cities that ruled them. As 
Giorgio Chittolini has demonstrated, beginning in the thirteenth century and 
often persisting into the eighteenth, many city-states in Tuscany, Umbria, and 
the Marche used civic ritual as a means to extract tributes from and naturalize 
their dominant position over the rural territories they controlled. 693 Cervians 
were not subjects of Forli but rather, like the Forlivesi, subjects of the Papal 
States, and while in the cases Chittolini discusses the patron saint being honored 
“was not the spontaneous object of rural devotion,” 69 in Cervia there were local 
reasons for the veneration of the Marian icon in nearby Forli. Eighteenth- 
century poems written on the occasion of these pilgrimages to Forli suggest that 
they were long seen in part as votive rites thanking the Madonna of the Fire for 
good weather during the saltmaking season and for abundant harvests of salt. 6 " 
The roots of the devotion of Cervia’s saltmakers to the Madonna of the Fire may 
well also be related to the fact that Francesco Maria Merlini (ca. 1600-44), the 
bishop of Cervia, took part in the 1636 translation of the icon into its new chapel 
in Forli’s cathedral, joining the bishop of Forli, and those of Cesena and of 
Sarsina, in singing the vespers at the opening of the festivities. 6 " 3 Merlini, who 
had been ordained as Cervia’s bishop just the year before in September 1635, was 
a native Forlivese, and historian Umberto Foschi suggests that it was Merlini 
himself who introduced the cult of the Madonna of the Fire to Cervia. 699 

There may well have been other Cervians in Forli during the translation of 
the Madonna of the Fire through the city on October 20, 1636, for many people 
from beyond the city walls were present. The procession itself included not only 
members of Forli’s own local confraternities, but was indeed headed by the 
confraternity of the Holy Rosary from Fusignano, a city to the north, and closed 
by a company dedicated to the Madonna of Succor in Cesena, to the south¬ 
east. 1 Cesena, like Forli and Cervia, was one of the Papal States; Fusignano 
and Meldola, home of the third foreign confraternity in the procession, were 
both marquisates nearby to the north and south respectively.' 01 Nor was the 
procession attended exclusively by locals, as Giuliano Bezzi notes: 

[There was] equal devotion by the Citizen and the Foreigner. And in 
truth it wasn’t a minor miracle ... that amid so many people of 
different places and countries, there were no quarrels or brawls but 
also no other minimal disturbances. People [Le gente ] were all joined 
in a marvellous devotion that did not know but to adore this miracle 
of the whole World made in the Fire by Mary [Universo fatto nel 
Fuoco da Maria]. 2 
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Bezzi’s rich image of a gathering of strangers made into a single universe 
celebrates the devotion of the many different foreigners in Forli. 

Even amid this diversity, the Cervian devotion to the Madonna of the Fire 
that developed was distinctive. In 1686, Bartolommeo Ricceputi, Forli’s cath¬ 
edral chaplain who, as we have seen, disagreed with Bezzi’s description of the 
Madonna of the Fire as soaring above the blazing schoolhouse, noted the 
longstanding tradition of the saltmakers’ regular pilgrimage to Forli as well as 
their regular devotions in Cervia: 

[The saltmakers] come to visit [Forli’s Madonna of the Fire] every so 
often, always bearing considerable amounts of wax and coin in tribute, 
given that from the beginning they left there a rich gold chasuble, two 
silver vases, and a very large banner. In fact, to compensate for the 
distance, they erected in their city in the Augustinian church an altar 
dedicated to this image [questa Immagine\, having a solemn feast day there 
every second Sunday in June, without however diverting one bit from the 
usual recourse to this Original [questo Originate], before which they have a 
solemn Mass with music sung at their expense. 

Ricceputi’s description presses upon one salient aspect of the saltmakers’ devo¬ 
tional practice: regular ritual activity at an altar in Cervia dedicated to Forli’s 
preeminent Marian icon was punctuated by an annual feast day there, and also 
combined with masses before the Madonna of the Fire itself, “this Original” 
that remained enshrined in Forli’s cathedral. 

The procession from Cervia to Forli became less regular and then ceased in 
the nineteenth century amid the sociopolitical changes surrounding Italian 
unification. In 1967, historian and native of Cervia, Umberto Foschi, lamented: 

The saltmakers’ confraternity disappeared around 1860... . The altar 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin of the Fire was demolished at this time, 
together with other altars, in a controversial mania to modernize the 
eighteenth-century cathedral. More recently one can add that the very 
class of saltmakers has disappeared with the transformation and 
mechanization of salt production, and thus a centuries-long chapter in our 
city’s history is completed closed. 04 

The place of the saltmakers in the life of the city has indeed been trans¬ 
formed. In the early twenty-first century, the Cervia-based Cultural Associ¬ 
ation for Saltmakers’ Civilization [.Associazione Culturale della Civiltd Salinara] 
has revived the traditional presentation of gifts to the Madonna of the Fire 
on February 4, in the words of current Association president Oscar Turroni, 
“to keep alive the history of the saltmakers.” 705 Each year on that festive day, 
a delegation from Cervia approaches Forli’s bishop during the offertory of 
the Mass to present a gift of Cervian salt. The delegation is composed of 
four saltmakers and four city officials from Cervia, bearing banners related to 
their civic status. In addition, the saltmakers bring to the cathedral’s main 
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97 . Pietro Fiumi’s copy of the Madonna of the Fire (left insert), being carried by Oscar Turroni, 
president of the Culturale Associazione della Civiltd Salinara, in Forli cathedral during the Mass on the feast 
day of the Madonna of the Fire, February 4, 2013. 

Photo: Liverani 

altar a copy of the Madonna of the Fire (Fig. 97 and 97a) painted by 
Bolognese artist Pietro Fiumi (1925-2010). 

Fiumi, who had settled in Cervia in the 1980s, was commissioned to copy the 
Madonna of the Fire for the Cervian saltmakers. His image is slightly larger 
than the woodcut enshrined in the cathedral of Forli, and its label, framed with 
the painting itself, identifies it as the “Blessed Virgin of the Fire, Protectress of 
Forli and of the saltmakers of Cervia.”' 0 Smaller letters at the bottom right of 
the label state that the image is a “reproduction executed by the painter Pietro 
Fiumi” [riproduzione eseguita dalpittore Pietro Fiumt\. Fiumi has indeed remained 
largely faithful to the composition and placement of the various scenes and 
figures. His only major visual deviation from his model, aside from generally 
fresher and brighter colors, is his reconstruction of the saints at the ruined 
bottom register of the print. In this lowest part of the image, Fiumi has depicted 
a crowned figure of the Madonna holding a book standing next to a female 
martyr whose hands mirror Mary’s. These two holy women are shown on either 
side the central axis, surrounded by twelve other haloed figures. Fiumi depicts 
these standing saints as figures complete and coherent to mid-thigh, at which 
point he inserts a new strip of x-and-dot decoration to finish the bottom edge of 
his painting. Otherwise, Fiumi has repeated all the subsidiary figures and scenes, 
as well as the large half-length Madonna and Child at the center. 

Other copies in many media that reduce the image to only that central 
Madonna and Child make clear that their pose - Mary holding Jesus with her 
right hand, Christ reaching out to her collar with his left, and the sun and moon 
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framing them - is indeed sufficient to identify the Madonna of the Fire (Figs. 51 , 
52, 91, 92, 93). In the context of these cropped but fully recognizable copies of 
the Madonna of the Fire, Pietro Fiumi’s act of completing to mid-thigh the 
bottom register of saints and of finishing the lowest edge of his picture - 
piecemeal in the enshrined print - with a decorative strip similar to ones seen 
elsewhere in the picture is an intriguing one. For while the strip denotes 
through its act of framing an intentional closure at the bottom of the painting, 
the truncation of the figures in the middle of the upper leg attests at once to two 
competing motivations. On the one hand, the desire for a figurally and decora- 
tively pristine bottom edge manifested in Fiumi’s omission of the disordered 
fragments that characterize this part of the print speaks to what Alois Riegl 
called historical value [historische Wert] and its attendant impulse to restore the 
image to an originary moment. 08 On the other hand, Fiumi’s unwillingness to 
add the knees, lower legs, and feet of these saints points to a recognition that the 
tattered state of the enshrined icon - its age value [. Alteswert]- needs to be 
acknowledged as well. Furthermore, Fiumi’s inclusion of all the parts of the 
picture, beyond the cultic heart of the central Madonna and Child, indicates an 
attitude toward copying that arose with photography, one that valorizes the 
exact repetition of all visual details -in the words of mid-nineteenth-century 
photographer Benjamin Delessert, “each stroke, each contour ... faithfully 
rendered” - rather than the choice of certain vital and sufficient features. 709 
Indeed, Fiumi’s twentieth-century painted copy was likely made from a photo¬ 
graph, given the now ubiquitous photographic reproduction of the Madonna 
of the Fire, which is displayed in photographic facsimile in Forli’s cathedral 
and reproduced in photographs of different format for distribution to the 
faithful (Fig. 98). 


“THE SHRINE OF THE MADONNA OF THE FIRE IN VIA FIRENZE” 

A much earlier painted copy, which between the early seventeenth and late 
twentieth centuries had been located at Villa Rovere on the road from Forli to 
Florence, also retains the general compositional device of saints in a smaller 
scale around the central Madonna and Child. Like the Cervian image painted at 
the end of the twentieth century by Pietro Fiumo, the early seventeenth-century 
picture at Villa Rovere repeats the monographic identifiers of the Madonna of 
the Fire: the crowned central figure of Mary, who holds Jesus on her right arm; 
Christ reaching to his mother’s collar with his left hand in the archetypical pose; 
the sun and the moon placed to either side of Mary and Jesus. As with the 
medieval buildings copying the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem discussed in 
Richard Krautheimer’s classic article mentioned at the beginning of this chap¬ 
ter, the inclusion of these few iconographical features is sufficient for devotees 
of Forli’s Madonna of the Fire to recognize a picture as a copy. ' 10 
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98 . Photographic reproductions of the Madonna of the Fire, distributed in the Cathedral of 
Santa Croce, Forli, February 2001. 

Photo: author 

Nonetheless, the copy at Villa Rovere functions in a very different manner 
from Pietro Fiumi’s late twentieth-century painting for Cervia’s saltmakers. 
Unlike the Cervian copy for example, the Villa Rovere picture makes no 
attempt to capture the colors, proportions, or even the full content of the 
woodcut that is enshrined in Forli’s cathedral. For there are marked differences 
between the model and its copy even in the key features: an early twentieth- 
century photograph of the now-lost painting (Fig. 99) makes clear that the 
proportions of both the Madonna and Child have become more attenuated 
than in the woodcut in Forli; Christ is dressed in a dark tunic and the gesture of 
his right hand has been modified so he pats his mother’s chest; Mary’s robe lacks 
the dark-centered flowers that are notable in the enshrined print. Beyond the 
central Madonna and Child, the scenes of the Annunciation and Crucifixion 
have been omitted, and there is no intention to depict the same saints in the 
same arrangement as in the print. In place of the print’s double register of small 
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Madonna del Fuoco di Villa Hoverc. 

S. Francesco S. Cliiara 

S. Ignazio S. Carlo Borronico S. Francesco Saverio 


99 . The Madonna of the Fire at Villa Rovere, also known as the Madonna of the Oak, 
now lost. (From Adamo Pasini, Storia della Madonna del Fuoco [Forli, 1936], p. 203.) Courtesy 
of l’Abbazia di San Mercuriale, Forli 


full-length pairs of saints at the right and left margins, only two saints, Frances 
and Clara, are shown in three-quarter length at either side of the painting. 
While Saint Francis does appear in the upper register on the left side of the 
Madonna of the Fire (Plate I), there he is depicted in a completely different 
pose, holding a cross and a book rather than pointing with one hand and 
gesturing toward the bottom register of saints with the other. Nor do the three 
bust-length figures of Saints Ignatius of Loyola, Charles Borromeo, and Francis 
Xavier looking upward with hands held in prayer at the bottom have anything to 
do with the standing saints arranged to face the viewer at the foot of the print 
enshrined in Forli. Yet despite these changes in medium, style, scale, and 
content, this painting was for centuries known as the “Madonna of the 
Fire of Villa Rovere,” which is indeed the title given as the caption of 
the 1936 photograph (Fig. 99). 
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As we have seen, the marginal zones at the edges of the Madonna of the Fire 
were often rendered invisible by the technology of enshrinement: the gleaming 
frames and crowns, the dazzling silver altar furnishings, the flickering candle¬ 
light and the shrine itself (Figs. 55, 56, 57). In those difficult-to-see parts of the 
Madonna of the Fire, the painter who made the Villa Rovere copy eschewed 
fidelity to his model, instead giving special emphasis to the Franciscan order and 
the Society of Jesus, by including two Franciscans, Saint Francis himself, and 
Saint Clara, on the sides of the painted copy, and two Jesuits, Saints Ignatius of 
Loyola and Francis Xavier, at the bottom. Both of the Jesuit saints were 
canonized in 1622 and their haloed appearance suggests a terminus post quem 
for the painting. Otherwise, we have no information regarding the painter or 
patron of the picture that in the next decade became known as a miracle- 
working icon, the Madonna of the Oak. 

In 1637, Giuliano Bezzi described this picture as a small painting of the 
Madonna of the Fire that had been placed in an oak tree on the stretch of road 
between Forli and the Tuscan fortified city of Terra del Sole. Travellers often 
placed Marian images along the roads they took to pray for or to give thanks for 
safe passage and other favors. 11 This painting of the Madonna of the Fire, 
placed in an oak some ten kilometers west of Forli began to attract the faithful 
asking for intercession with regards to illness and other troubles as well; 
eventually they took to calling the painting the Madonna of the Oak and took 
away so many branches from the tree in pious devotion that a little shrine 
\celletta] was built there on the stretch of the road at Villa Rovere. Passers-by 
and pilgrims left so many votive offerings in silver and gold that in 1629 the 
roadside shrine proved insufficient, and the bishop of Forli, Cesare Bartolelli, 
“considered it indecorous to leave such a miraculous image out in the open on 
the public road.” So the image was carried in procession to be enshrined in the 
local parish church in San Pietro in Arco, which, Bezzi tells us, was rebuilt and 
enlarged “with a most beautiful tribune and five chapels,” using alms given by 
pious visitors. Bezzi names Francesco Brunelli, the native of Forli who (as we 
have seen in Chapter 5) had also designed the original tabernacle for the 
Madonna of the Fire in Forli’s cathedral, as the architect of this splendid new 
church, though this attribution may be based more on Bezzi’s intention to link 
these two projects in his narrative than on the historical record as we now know 
it. 712 Bartolommeo Ricceputi praised the church at San Pietro in Arco, saying 
that despite its remote location, “it would be worthy of a city center.”' 1 ’ The 
seventeenth-century copy of the Madonna of the Fire that had hung in the oak 
tree at Villa Rovere thus became an acknowledged miracle-working icon itself, 
the focus of organized devotional practices in the church of San Pietro in Arco. 

This flourishing local cult of the Madonna of the Oak declined as the 
centuries passed, and in 1974, the seventeenth-century painting of the Madonna 
of the Fire enshrined in San Pietro in Arco was stolen. Its current location is 
unknown. The parish priest of nearby Villanova at the time, Mario Forani, 
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hand-colored a black-and-white one-to-one scale photograph of the Madonna 
of the Oak, which was put in its place and still today substitutes for the stolen 
icon. Even worse was the deteriorating state of the small shrine on what had 
become a major throughway, and in 2007 the local newspaper, II Resto del 
Carlino, denounced the ruinous state of the shrine, so covered in weeds that it 
was all but invisible, and which in its vulnerable position close to a curve in the 
busy road had been hit by automobiles at least three times.' 11 

Don Marino Tozzi, parish priest of San Pietro in Arco, convened a commit¬ 
tee in 2007 to raise support for rebuilding the roadside shrine. These efforts 
continued some eight years’ labor Tozzi had already expended, together with 
his predecessor, Don Francesco Valgimigli. By fall 2008, much had been 
achieved. The necessary permissions for rebuilding the shrine had been 
received. Fifty square meters of land had been donated by Meris Agnoletti, 
allowing the structure to be moved back an additional three meters from the 
road, which Anas, the Italian highway administration, had required. Architect 
Gianluca Tronconi had offered to donate his services to design and build the 
new edifice, for which he would construct a new foundation and use new 
materials but would follow the elevation of the original shrine. 1 Finally, more 
than half of the forty thousand euros needed for the project had been raised. 

Just as the Madonna of the Fire’s chapel in the Forli cathedral had been built 
in the seventeenth century with many small donations from private citizens, 
Tozzi sought and succeeded in collecting the remaining sum needed from the 
local community. On October 9, 2009, following a Sunday morning mass in the 
seventeenth-century parish church in San Pietro in Arco, the Villa Rovere 
shrine was inaugurated by Forli’s bishop, Lino Pizzi, amid much celebration. 
A marble plaque on the shrine summarizes its history and the intentions of those 
who rebuilt it: 

This little shrine of the Blessed Virgin of the Fire, [was] erected on the 
site of an ancient oak tree at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and weed-choked at the end of the twentieth century through the injuries 
of time and the impact of various auto accidents. The loving and 
devoted parishioners of Rovere wanted to rebuilt it as it was and where 
it was, public testimony of faith of their ancestors and an invitation to 
hurried passers-by to seek things from the beyond and not (only) 
those on earth.' 1 s 

As an article in the local paper, II Resto del Carlino, put it, “Finally the shrine of 
the Madonna of the Fire in via Firenze has found peace.” 1 

The newly built shrine’s major difference was the inclusion of an interior altar 
on axis with the door, as the previous edifice did not have one. 20 The Madonna 
of the Oak was in the eponymous tree until 1629 and then in the church at San 
Pietro in Arco until 1974, when the hand-painted photograph replaced it after it 
was stolen. As a result, there was no picture ready to place upon this altar in the 
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Testimonialize 


il Momento 

9 oMobrr 2009 


L’inaugurazione domenica 11 con ilVescovo in occasione della festa parrocchiale 

La nuova celletfa di Villa Rovere 

NeWedicolasarapostal’immaginedellaMadonmdelFuoco 


L a cellcua della Mown? 
uri reslituila alia do- 
vozionc del forlivesi. 
Situata sulla via Firenze, a 
300 moiri dalla chiesa della 
Rovere. I'cdicola d dedicata 
alia Madonna del Fuoco. 
Dopo anni di degrado d Ma¬ 
la ricoMruita e la sua inau- 
gurazionc d prevista per 
domenica 11 con la partc- 
cipa/Jonc del vescovo. 
monv Lino Plzzi. L'appun- 
lamento i* allc 15 nclla 
chiesa parrocchiale dove 
sari benedetla la nuova im- 
maginc che sosiituisce 
quella rubata negli anni 
settanta c chc sari colloea 
la all'intemo della cellella. 
L'immagine * opera di Al¬ 
berto Sughi. seel la dai par • 
rocchiani in seguito a un 
concorso cui hanno parte- 
cipato nose artisti. In essa 
la Madonna del Fuoco £ at- 
tomiata da Santi della tra- 
dizione locale, come 
Sant'Antonio di Padova e 
San Pellegrino Laziosi, e 
santi contemporanei. come 
San Pio da Pletrelcina c la 
Beata Teresa di Calcutta. 
•L'cvenio della ricostruzio- 
ne - afferma il parroco don 
Marino Tozzi - com'era e 
dov'era. della celletta chc 
rappresenta un monumcn- 
to significative ddla storia 
di questa comuniti. vede 
ora il suo coronamcnto. 
lungamente atteso e volute 
dalla popolazione*. Dopo 
una breve illustrazione c 
una preghiera introdut tiva. 
si partiri In processione 
\rrso la cellella che sari bc- 
nedelia dal Vescoso. 

La storia di questa devozio- 
ne rlsale indict ro nel tem¬ 
po e conferma il toponimo 
legato a un qucrccta a un 
bosco di roveri. noto fin 
dalle guerre ghibelline forli- 
vesi. tanto che ora la loca¬ 
lity prende il nome di Villa 
Rovere. o Rovere. Nel Sci- 



cento uriimmagine della 
Madonna del Fuoco fu ap- 
pesa a una querria secolare 
nei pressi della Picve di San 
Pietro in Area Di dimensio- 
ni 40 x 30 cm. era una tavo- 
letta di legno dipinta da 
ignolo che ritraeva la Patro- 
na contornata dai Santi 
Francesco di Assisi. Chiara. 
Ignazio di Loyola. Carlo 
Borrameo. Francesco Save- 
ria L'effigie fu oggetto di 
grande vcncrazionc e si se- 
gnalO per molteplici prodi- 
gi. Testimonianze dell’cpo- 
ca raccontano di guarigio- 
ni di ciechi e di altri mira- 
coli. Nel 1630. su iniziativa 
del vescovo di Forli. Cesare 
Bartolelli. l'immagine fu 


trasportata nella chiesa di 
San Pietro in Area In luogo 
della qucrcia fu costruita 
una celletta. destinata a 
contencre l'immagine sa¬ 
cra. sul margine delb stra- 
da tosco-romagnola. Profa- 
nata da atti di vandalismo e 
investita per ben tre volte 
negli ultimi decenni da au- 
lomczzi. t via a via crollata. 
II resto l«> hanno fatto le 
piantc parassite che Than- 
no soffocata. nasconden- 
done i ruderi: cosl era. ini 
conoscibile. fino a pochis- 
simo tempo fa. Nel 1974. 
inoltrc. avvenne il furto dal¬ 
la chicsa dell'immaginc 
della Madonna del Fuoca 
che fu poi sostituita da una 


fotografia in bianco e nero a 
grandezza naturalc. colora- 
ta con acquerelli da don 
Mario Forani. parroco di 
Vilbnova. II progetto di ri- 
costruzione della celletta 
come era c dov'era. ma ar- 
retrata di 3 metri. per esse- 
re piu lontana dalla sede 
stradale. gilt nolle intrnzio- 
ni del parroco don France¬ 
sco Valgimigli. ha ripreso 
forma negli ultimi anni tra 
i parrocchiani. anche per la 
sollecitazionc del Comita- 
to di quartiere. Superate le 
lunghe procedure burocra- 
tiche per averc tutti i per- 
messi. attraverso la dona- 
zione del terreno da parte 
di Meris Agnoletti e la pre- 



limmogin* Mo Modonno dal Fuoco. opera di AJbarto 
Sughi, torxt cottocoto naAo nuova calotte voiuto dai 
parrocchiani d Via Kovoro a dal parroco, don Marino Tozzi 


ziosa e gratuita opera del- 
I'architetto Gianluca Tten- 
coni. col contributo fattivo 
di numcrosc personc. dopo 
circa 10 anni si giungc ora 
alb solenne inaugura/jone. 
A fianco delb Celletta sari 
post a una lapide mar mo 
rca con la seguente iscri- 
zione: ‘Questa cellelta / 
della Beata Vergine del 
Fuoco / eretta sul luogo di 
un'antica rovere / all'inizio 
dd secolo decimosettimo / 
diruta sul finite del secolo 
ventesimo / per le ingiurie 
dd tempo / e per Timpano 
di vari automobilksti / i par¬ 
rocchiani della Rovere / 
amici e devoti / vollcro ri- 
coMruita / com'cra e dov'e¬ 
ra / pubblica testimonian- 
za / della frdc degli avi / in¬ 
vito ai frettolosi vbndanti / 
a cercare le cose di lassii / e 
non (soltanto) quelle della 
terra. / Deh proteggi fra 
tanti perigli / i tuoifigli o 
Regina dd CieF. 

Umberto Pasqui 


VILLA ROVERE 


II programme dei 
festeggiamenti 

L'inaugurazione delb 
nuova celletta ddla Ma¬ 
donna in vb Firenze viene 
proposta in occasione 
delb festa parrocchiale di 
Vilb Rovere che si edebra 

III ottobre ed <• dedkab 
alb Madonna dd Fuoca 
Venerdl 9 alle 21 in pro- 
gramma un concerto de¬ 
dicate alb Madonna con 
il gruppo corale di Castro- 
caro e Terra del Sole, in 
preparazione alb inaugu- 
nizione deUa nuova edict- 
ta mariana. Domenica 11 
mrs.se allc 8 c allc 11. Allc 
15 processione e cerimo- 
nb di inaugurazione delb 
nuova celletta presiedute 
dal vescovo. mons. Lino 
PizzL Al ritorno rinfresco 
e festa popobre. 



ioo. Umberto Pasqui, “La nuova celletta di Villa Rovere,” Il Momento, October 9, 2009, 22. The caption 
of the figure at right reads, “The image of the Madonna of the Fire, work of Alberto Sughi, will be 
placed in the new roadside shrine made possible through the efforts of the parishoners of Villa Rovere 
and of the parish priest, don Marino Tozzi.” Courtesy of La Nuova Agape scarl., Via Giorgina Saffi 
6 , 47121 Forli - FC 


new shrine, and in 2008 Marino Tozzi organized a competition to find an artist 
“to remake the image of the Madonna of the Fire, recalling its history but also 
bringing it up to date,” for the Villa Rovere shrine. 21 Nine artists participated, 
and the winner, Alberto Sughi, produced a painting that was widely featured in 
local media coverage (Fig. 100). As with any copy of the Madonna of the Fire, 
the new painting for the shrine at Villa Rovere shows the characteristic 
grouping of Mary with the Christ child, along with the key elements of the 
crown, the sun, and the moon. As with Pietro Fiumi’s painting for the Cervian 
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saltmakers (Fig. 97a) made a decade earlier, Sughi’s picture maintains the 
general proportions and brightens the overall color palette while including 
the saints and narrative scenes that appear at the sides and the top of the 
Madonna of the Fire. Like the Madonna of the Oak (Fig. 99), Sughi’s painting 
remakes the picture’s bottom edge by placing new figures together in a config¬ 
uration unlike what can be seen on the Madonna of the Fire. 

Sughi responds to Marino Tozzi’s charge that the commissioned painting 
both “recall ... history but also bring it up to date” most clearly along the four 
edges of his picture. At the bottom, two centuries-old saints, Anthony of Padua 
(canonized 1232) and the Forlivese local saint, Pellegrino Laziosi (canonized 
1726), are shown together with two contemporary models of piety elevated by 
Pope John Paul II, Padre Pio of Pietrelcina (canonized in 2002) and Mother 
Teresa (beatified in 2003). At the top, the Virgin Annunciate has been repos¬ 
itioned and the spandrel enlarged so that a single continuous landscape with a 
shared horizon, trees, and clouds can stretch across the scene of the Annunci¬ 
ation above the arch and the scene of the Crucifixion below it. At the same time, 
the painting’s discontinuous edge, irregularly rippling along all four sides, peels 
back from the bright colors to reveal a dull brown. It is in the contrasts between 
the smooth and harmonious pictorial surface of the painting, its reimagined 
figures and background at top and bottom bracketing the retained figures in the 
middle, and its attractively uneven outer contour that Sughi most palpably 
answers Tozzi’s explicit charge to draw together the old and the new. 

These contrasts are striking reminders that Sughi’s painting is not itself a 
recognized miracle-working image but rather a picture commissioned to both 
commemorate and update Forli’s Madonna of the Fire. This new copy com¬ 
monly known as the “Madonna of the Fire in via Firenze” has been, like its 
model, translated to its shrine in a public ritual: as part of the inauguration 
festivities of October 9, 2009, Sughi’s painting was blessed by Forli’s bishop, 
Lino Pizzi, in the church of San Pietro in Arco and carried in procession from 
there to its new shrine on the road at Villa Rovere. There it serves as a focus 
for the devotions of those “hurried passers-by” who, heeding the inscription on 
the shrine, pause to approach it. 

Sughi’s Madonna of the Fire at Villa Rovere thus is one node in a cascading 
network of multiples that also includes the woodcut now enshrined in its own 
chapel in Forli’s cathedral; the lost early-seventeenth-century painting hung in a 
tree by the road that became known as the Madonna of the Oak; and its 
photographic replacement in the church at San Pietro in Arco, hand-colored 
by a priest in 1974. To many viewers, these pictures may not form a coherent 
group, as they are certainly not identical visually and in many ways are not even 
similar. To some art historians, they may seem unworthy on aesthetic grounds 
or too unruly for proper analysis. Indeed they do not form a single teleological 
series, inexorably moving from one to another in a set sequence and at a 
constant pace. Yet taken together with related pictures made and revered in 
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Forli, Cervia, and Rome, they map the mobilities of a Marian devotion that 
flows, at times waning, at times proliferating. As we have seen, Giuliano Bezzi’s 
favored metaphor for this devotion was of course a fire, bursting forth from the 
containment of Lombardino da Ripetrosa’s schoolhouse or the boundary of 
Forli’s city walls. Our analyses of the Madonna of the Fire of Forli, like Bezzi’s 
metaphorical flames, can be similarly expansive. 
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attualizzandola. ” 

722. The new shrine is 3 meters high, with a base 
of 2.25 x 40 square meters. See Bertaccini, “Una 
colletta per la Madonna del Fuoco” and Gianluca 
Troconi, personal communication, January 25, 
2013. On the festivities, see Panettiere, “Madonna 
del fuoco, la celletta torna a vivere” and Pasqui, “La 
nuova celletta di Villa Rovere.” 
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